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Part I.— HEAD-QUARTER NOTES. 

The Government of India having sanctioned that the Annual Report oA 
the work performed by the department should be 
/e^t. issued for the financial year instead of, as hitherto, for 
the calendar year, it follows that this, the first of the 
new issue of Annual Reports, has to embrace the entire period since the 
1st January 1897. 

During the greater part of this period I was absent on furlough and 
Mr. R. D. Oldham officiated for me. 

The long impending removal of the offices of the department into the 
new building was carried out successfully during (he 

Removal of the ogicn. 

erected by the Bengal Government under an arrangement with the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum, and was destined to provide accommodation conjoint- 
ly for the offidbs of the Geological Survey of India and the Indian Museum. 

Although the accommodation in this new building is superior to that 
formerly held in the Museum building, yet there are weighty objections to 
it. On a former occasion^ I have bad an opportunity to point out the 
advisability of removing the head-quarters of the department to a hill- station 


I Memoraodam of the agth April 1895. 
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and the reatoni addnced in favoar df ^ndi a step rehiaih as much in (orcd 
now a6 eVer. I still entertain the hope that this will be possible at an early 
date and as soon as the financial position improves. 

During January and February 1897 the office and laboratory were trans« 

Museum and ferred into the new building, and during that period 

Laboratory. much of the work in the latter and laboratory had 

Curatw,i!*AMrf"T'R. necessarily to stand over. After the move Was 

Myth, completed, Mr. Hayden, assisted by Mr. Bfyth, 

began the re-arrangement of the sedimentary rocks. 
This was almost completed, so far as the Indian series is concerned, when 
Mr. Hayden was sent into the field. The specimens have been arranged 
as far as possible in chronological order, those from each area being grouped 
together under their respective systems. The foreign series has been 
separated from the Indian, and it was intended to arrange them separately 
in the wall cases on the north side of the rock gallery. 

The collection of economic specimens has been very largely increased 
during the past year, chiefly by the addition of corundum from various 
localities in the Madras Presidency. It will consequently be necessary to 
re-arrange, to a certain extent, portions cf the economic collection in order 
to find more space for this mineral. The labelling of the economic speci- 
mens has been steadily progressing— fifty-two cases have now been compiltited, 
leaving 32 still to be done. 

Minerals . — Among the more important additions to the collection of 
Indian minerals are— 

Columhite . — A fine specimen (s. g. 6’ 19) was presented to the museum 
by Mr. A. Gow Smith .It was obtained from the Koderma 
Government forest, Hdzdribagh, which is a new locality 
for this mineral. 

AUaile , — A specimen of auriferous quartz containing numerous grains 
and specks of altaite (Pb. Te) was presented by Mr. C. P. 
Wright, Wuntho, Burma. 

Aluminite . — Although this mineral had been in our collection for some 
time, it was not known to be aluminite, having been 
labelled “ beauxite” by its original collector. An analysis 
gave the formula Al, 0 „ SO,, 9H, O. W specimen 
analysed came from Chitteedand in the Salt Range. 

Ibis is the first time that either altaite or aluminite have been recorded 
as occurring in India. 

The following is a list of donations made to the Museum during the past 
year. 



Gfutral kepoH, 


Donation. Pngontod 


Two tusks, teeth and p«rt of skull of Elopkoi Clifti \ J. WaK»n, Etq., Onpiity Cowadf 
■TORI thn Gabhir ravine, lallagasj Tahiit, Jbelum district. lioner, Hanalpinm llbtrlct* 

Three species of a meteorito that fell at Nawapali, L. S. Carey, Em*. Com* 

Sambalpur district, kt 6 P.y. on June 6 th, iSgo, mistirtier of ^ttlementa and 

Agriculture, C. P. 

Specimen of SptrryliU from Vermillion mine, Sudbury, Dr. T. L. Walker, Geulogieal 
Ontario. Survey of India. 

Specimens of muscovite : muscotUe w. garnet and tour- A. Gow Smith, Eaq. 
uialine ; pseudomorpkic quarto^ in muscovite: a laige 
crystal oi garnet: 3 8 i>ecimens of col urn bite itoea the 
Koderma Government forest, flasiribigh. 

Specinu^rtfl of iourmnline, quarim etc., from hiUncks Sarat Chundra Ghoah, Chinsurab. 
near Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 

Specimens of musrovi/e, with tourmnline gn6 ferrugi-^ A. Gow Smith, Esq. 
noui inclusions : tri.ni the Koderma Government lorest, 

Haziribagh. 

Fragment of the . . . , Trustees of the Dritish Museum 

through L. Fletcher, Esq. 

from Sudbury, Ontario . , !)>. T. L. Walker. 

JI/fWffrjo55f75, from the Upper Chindwin, Burma . A. Smythios, F.sq., Conservator 

of Forests, Mandalay, Burma. 

A collection of rwUs from DcBcers Diamond mines, C. L. Griesbicb, Esq., C. I. E, 
Kimberley, South Alrica. 


After ray return to duty on the 24th November 1897, 1 decided to have 
the large collection of described type fosaiU re-arrang- 
CoLLtrnoMjOp Tvpe specially constructed cases. Dr. Fritz Noctling 

and Mr. Hayden, who, had returned from the Tirah 
Field Force beginning of January, were the officers who have very ably 
carried oat this important work, in which they were assisted by Mr. Blytli, 
the Museum Assistant. The work was most tedious, and required the utmost 
care, but the principal part of it has now been finally accomplished. Each 
specimeS has been checked and compared with the figure given of it in our 
publications! and will be registered in a special catalogue, so that it can always 
be again referred to without any difficulty. It has now been ascertained that 
a number of the older specimens have disappeared, lost probably during a 
former removal into galleries of the Indian Museum. But the lost specimens 
arc not very numerous and almost entirely confined to the cretaceous series 
of Southern India. Such loss will now be impossible, short of theft, each 
specimen having been marked with proper numbers painted on and 
corresponding to the catalogue. 
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Assays made in the Laboratory, 


SubitAnce. 

For whom. 

Result. 


One specimen of Lig^ 
frite, containing 

Lieut.-rol. H. A. 
Vincent, Politi- 

Quantity received^ 7 lb. 


plant remains and 

cal Agent, Bicka- 

Moisture .»•••• 

. 12*50 

specks of resin, 

nir. 

Volatile matter 

. 4*’40 

found at the bottom 


Fixed carbon 

. 37-50 

of a well, 201 feet 
from surface. Pal- 
la na, about 12 
miles from Btcka- 


Ash 

. 8 ' 6 o 

100*00 

nir, Rajputana. 


Does not cake. 




ThrM specimens of 
minerals, for deter- 
mination*. 

Geo. Watt, Re- 
porter on Econo- 
mic Products to 
the Govt, of 
India. 

Ash— light grey. 

ivo. f.— From Kabul. 

Travertine. 

No. 2. •-From Sakesar and Kalabagh^ Punjab. 

Massive gypsum. 

No. 3.— From Kabul. 

Dowcnite (Pseudo Jade). 

One specimen of 

C. W. McMinn, 

Contains *589 per cent, phosphoric 

anhydride 

Psilomelane, from 

Jabalpur. 

(P.Oi). 


Gosalpur, Jabalpur 
district, for phos- 
phorus. 


A white mineral, 
found underneath 

Museum, Geolo- 
gical Suivey of 
India, Calcutta. 

S. G. 1707 


the coal strata, 

SOg . a « • 

. »y6i 

Chitteedand, Salt 


HiO ... 


Range, supposed 


. 46-44 

to be lieauxite. 


ALfOa • . • 

C'aO . • 

t e^Os * . 

ZnO 

=- Alum mite. 



• 30*08 

» trace. 

4 . 

• if 

• >f 

100*15 

Thteo specimens fiom 
Bishahir, supposed 
to be Saphire. 

R. G. Thomson, 
c. s., Deputy 
Commissioner, 
Simla district. 

» Amethyst. 
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Assays made tn the Lahoratory-^contd, 


Substance. 


For whom. 


Result. 


. Qtianiify 
received. 


from the Warora ant Secretary to 
Colliery. Chief Commis- 


sioner, Public i matter. 
VVoiks I3epart- Fixed 
ment, Central I carbon. 
Province , Na^- 1 Ash • 
pur. I 


- 1 se 


K 

< 

& 

.9 

£2 -=8 

CO 

(d 

I 

^ f-' 

•r 



a.*? 


Oi*'. 

E 

.S ’-if 

log 

*"1 


o5 dS 

6 1 

d * 

d • 

2-0 

Z, » 

2 « 

Z « 

tolbs. lolbs. 

lolbs. 

lolbs. 

lolbs. 

8*40 9 * 7 * 

6*52 

7*40 

6*38 

39*00 39*63 

37*10 

ao*48 

19*64 

43*74 437a 

1 40*08 

36*44 

ai*6a 

19*86 16*88 

a6*3o 

3 S '68 

43*36 

lOO'OO 100*01 

too‘00 

1 00*00 

100*00 


Doef not cake. 


I I 

f ! 


Quantity tMimrd 

One specimen of R. G. Thomson, Yielded on assay, 75*17 per cent lead (Pb) ; and 
Galena, from Arki, c.s., Deputy ai os. 1 dwt 9 grs. silver to the ton of lead. 

Baghal State Simla Commissioner, 

Hills. Simla District. 
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ssays made he Z.aboratory-^con 


Substance. 

For whom. 


Result. 


— 


1 


I. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 



Quantity rf- 
ceiveth 

5io*. 

7 oz. 

5l 0*. 

4< 0*. 




1 



Four specimens of 
coal fiom Assam. 

F. H. Smith, Geo- 
logical Survey of 
India. 

Muistute . ^ 

Volatile matter 

S'36 

3*88 

57*52 

3*14 

29’oo 

7'io 

37*48 



Fixed carbon. 

25*32 

25*40 

*5*24 

4o’38 



Ash 


13*20 

S2*G2 

15*04 




100*00 

100 00 

1 1 0 00 

100*00 







c 

& 

£ 

xi 

in 




Sinters slightlv. 
Ash — light buff. 

Sinter*; slightly. 
Ash— light buff. 

Does not cake. 
Ash— light buff. 

■4 

Doe* 1,^ cake. 
Ash— dark reddi 

One specimen of rock 
from the 1am una 
river, Banda Dis- 
trirf, for identifica- 
tion. 

S, M, Yusuffoos- 
saman, Banda 
City, Indian 

Midland Rail- 
way. 

Concretionary haematite: 

; lateritic, 

A. 

icj oz. 

10*74 

31*12 

25*90 

32*24 

B. 

4 oz. 

9*40 

34*42 

26*32 

29*86 

Two specimens of 
iuak from Assam. 

F. If. Smith, 

A.R.C.S., De- 

puty Superinten- 
dent, Geological 
Survey of India, 

Quantity received, 

Moistuie 

Volatile matter .... 
Fixed cai bon • . . , 

Ash ••••■• 






100*00 

100*00 






-w 







Does not cake. 






— 















•B 

a 






•S 

'i 

J£ 

3. 

1 






4 

< 

.e 

4 
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Assays made in the Laboratory— coxii^, 


7 


Substance. 


For whom. 


One specimen of Tom. D. La Touche, 
lignite with specks B. A.» Super* 

of resin, from intemfent, iieo- 

Pallana, i 3 miles logical Survey of 

from Bikanir, India. 

KajpQtana. 


Quantity ft€eivad» 45IU. 


Moisture • • 

Volatile matter 
Fixed carlKin . 
Ash 


Sinters ilightl), hut does not cake. 

Ash flight brown, 

Calorific power in heat units (C), 7»a9S* 
Evaporative power. 13*58. 


Sixty specimens of C. S# Midclleroiss. Results to be published in Recordi^'^Vol. XXX, 

q u a r t z-ba ry tee b.a.. 1 . H. part 4* m a paper by C. S. Middlamias and T. II. 

rock. fr4iMn Ttru- Holland^ A.R. Holland, 

patar Tahik, Salem c«s., F. G. s.. 
uietrict. Madras, Supdts., Geolo- 

for an analysis of gical Survey of 
the Barytes ; deter- India, 
mination of the 

proportion of bary* j 

tes and quarU ; 
and an assay for 

Fragments of a rock Col. H« A. Sawyer, The fiagments consist of quarts, felspar and roof 
for determination. l<s,c., 45th B.I., covite. apparently detived Irom the disintegration 
Malakand. of giaoite. 

A specimen of iron Surgeon-Captain, The matrix is limestone. 


B. A., 1 . H. 
Holland, A.R. 

C. S., F. G. s.. 

Supdts., Geolo- 

f ;ical Survey of 
ndia. 


pyrites from the 
Malakand, to know 
what it is embedded 


)urgeon-Captain, 

D. St. J. D. 

Grant, M. 6., 
Chemical Ex- 
aminer to Gov- 
ernment, Medi- 
cal College, 
Lahore. 


A specimen of ^*meta 1 R. Carstairs, Galena, 
something like lead i.e.s.. Deputy A specimen from the same locality, received in 

or plumbago”. Commissioner of yielded on assay 77 * 3 (> fter cent, of lend; aiia 

from belbathan, the Sonthal Par- 13 oz. 17 dwts. 16 gra. of aiiver to the ton of lead, 

for deterroi nation. 


Commissioner of 
the Sonthal Par- 
ganas, Dumka. 


A httvy gietallic A. Gow-Smith, Cotumbite; S. G. 6*19. 
looking specimen Hastings House, 
from the Koderma Alipore. 

Government Forest, 

Haiaribagh Dis- 
trict, supposed to 
be iron. 

Two specimens of J. Walter Leather, Both speamens, impure leroonile. 
minaralSf washed A g r i c u 1 tural 
from soil, for de- Chemist to the 
termination. Government of 

India, Debra 
Dun. 


minaralSf washed 
from soil, for de- 
termination. 
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Assays made in the Laborat ory^coniA. 



Pebbles of schist con- 
taining quarts 

from the Wa 
States, Upper 

Burma, for g6ia« 


The Chief Secre- 
tary to the 
Government of 
Burma, Ran- 
goon. 


Quantiiy received, 14 lbs, 

I Yielded on assay, 10*5 grains of gold to the ton. 


"Subilances that Hiranraoy Muker- 
came out of the jee, Muktagacha, 
earth along with Mymensing Dis- 
sand and water, on trict . 
the north and east 
banks of the 
B r a h m a p utra, 
during the earth- 
quake of lath June 

i897‘” 

**A piece of black Ihe District En- 
substance and gineer, Rungpur. 
some cesinoua-look- 
ing stuff that came 
out from an earth- 
quake fissure at 
Mankar Char on 
the east bank of 
the Brahmaputra.** 

Six specimens of T. Webb- Ware, 
minerals from the Political Assis- 
vicinity of North- tant, Chagai- 
West Baluchistan. Quetta* 


Lignite, resin and micaceous sand. 


One of the specimens is a form of lignite, the other 
a resin. 

rhe lignite was probably derived from the dis- 
inteeration of beds containing that mineral and 
similai to those seen in the Garo Hills. 


1. Sulphur. 

2. Sulphate of alumina. 

3. Galena. 

4. Micaceous iron. 

5. Red ochre, 

6. Yellow ochre. 


A specimen of grani- T. H. Holland, 
tite from Urnmalia a.r.c.s., f.o.s., 

quarry, i mile Offg. Supenn- 

south-west of Kara- tendent, Geolo- 

samir, South Arcot gical Survey of 

District, Madras. India. 


No. 9785- 

Specific gravity 2*8 18. 


S10 • ■ 

• 

• ■ 

• 


58’3o 

AlgOg . • 

• 

• 

• 


2076 

FeiOt • • 

. 

. . 

• 


259 

FeO • • 

i 

. • 



3*84 

CaO , • 

• 

• . 

• 


8*38 

MgO . 

. 

. . 

• 


2-62 

Na .0 . 

• 




4"ai 

K ,0 

• 

• • 

• 


•71 

Loss on ignition 

f 

• • 

■ 


*20 

101*61 
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Assays made in the Laboratory— -^ oxAA. 
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Assays made in the Laboratory— concXA, 


Substance. 


For whom. 


Nineteen specimens 
of rocks and miner- 
als, from the 
Banda district, for 
determination. 


R. M. Thompson, 
Public Works 
Dep a r t m e n t. 
Banda. 


(1) Granitoid gneiss. 

(2) Gneiss. 

(3) M 

(4) Pegmatite. 


(7) Probably decomposed syenite* 


(9) Quartz. 


(13) Amethyst. 

(14) ChalceJony. 


A specimen of coal 
taken from the 
diamond drill 
boring in the vici- 
nity of the Eeb 
bridge on the B. 
N. R., Raropur 
coabheld. 


Sand found in a nala 
near Chumbal 
River. 

Mineral found in 
Government land 
in the Darjiling 
district supposed 
to contain copper. 


The Junior Con- 
sulting Engineer 
to the Govern- 
ment of India for 
Railways, Nag- 
pur. 


j Col. D. G. Pitcher,! 
I.S.O., Director 
of Land Records, 
\awalior State. 

Mr. Finucane, 
C.S.I., Secretary 
to Government 
of Bengal. 


(16) Breccia of flint fragments. 

(17; Siliceous sinter. 

(iS) Hornblende gneiss. 

(19) Flint. 

A piece of the core taken from between the 429th 
and 430th foot, weight 1 2 os. 

Moisture .... . . • 5*30 

Volatile matter 37*74 

Fixed carbon 49*78 

Ash 17*18 


Sinters slightly, but does not cake. 
Ash— dark reddish brown. 

Garnet sand. 


Mixture of iron and copper pyrites. 
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Dr. Koetllng was absent on furlongh till Jane 1897 ; after his return to 
duty he set to work at the determination fand 
* description of the large collection of Barman fossils'in 

the Museam, in part collected by himself and in part 
by former workers in Burma, as for instance Messrs. Theobald, Blanford, 
Fedden, Dr. Oldham and later by Mr. Grimes. After weeding out useless 
and doubtful specimens, a fine collection of tertiary forails remained, of which 
part, including the Antozoa, Echinodermata amd Pelecypoda, has been 
described and is awaiting publication. 

The results of the examination of the Pelecypoda arc highly interesting 
and unexpected. It has hitherto been laid down as an axiom that the fauna 
living at present in the Indian ocean is closely related to the tertiary fauna 
of Europe. The tertiary Pelecypoda of Burma have, however, proved the 
absolute fallacy of this theory. For the majority of thcj species examined 
are either identical with species now inhabiting the Indian ocean, or are so 
closely related to living species that it seems impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the latter are the direct descendants of the former. On' the other 
hand, not a single species from Burma could he identified with any one from 
the tertiary system of Europe. There are a certain number of species which 
are identical with species which occur in the mioccnc of J.ava and Sumatra, 
and a smaller number still which are identical with species from the tertiary 
of Sind, but no relationship with the tertiary fauna of Europe could be dis- 
covered. 

Two important facts are therefore almost proved by the examination of 
the tertiary Pelecypoda of Burma, viz., (i) the fauna of the Indian Ocean is an 
old one, (2) no connection existed between the fauna of the upper tertiary, 
Indian ocean, and the upper tertiary, Europ)can ocean. 

With regard to the first part there remains little doubt that the composi- 
tion and facies of the fauna which lived during the upper tertiary period in 
Burma was exactly the same as the one now inhabiting the Indian ocean. 
The present fauna exhibits therefore not a modern type, but more properly 
speaking an older tertiary type. Further, if the present fauna of the Indian 
ocean bears the strongest relationship to the tertiary fauna of Burma, while 
the latter bears no relationship to the tertiary fauna of Europe, it is impossi- 
ble that the living fauna of the Indian ocean can exhibit any relationship to 
the tertiary fauna of Europe. It is therefore not only very probable, but 
almost certain, that no connection existed between the Indian ocean of the 
upper tertiary period, and the European ocean of the same time. The 
fauna of the Indian ocean developed independently of that of Europe since 
the upper tertiary period, but it is most remarkable, that while the terrestric 
fauna wdtich lived at the same time, and somewhat later on the Indian con- 
tinent, underwent tremendous changes ; the marine fauna did not change its 
habitus in the least, in fact, it might almost be said that hardly the species 
changed their aspect. 
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Unda the above circnmstances the question of the age to which the fauna 
described, belongs, becomes somewhat uncertain. There is no question 
about its belonging to the upper tertiary period, but whether it represents 
the miocene of pliocene period seems somewhat doubtful. Without entering 
into a lengthy discussion on the original definition of the terms miocene and 
pliocene the question could not be settled, but it appears very possible that 
the marine fauna of the upper tertiary of Burma represents the pliocene 
and very probably also the lower pliocene period. This would in some way 
explain the seemingly strange fact, that it has so few species in common with 
the tertiary beds of Sind, if we assume that the latter are of older age. 

These views will of course be further dealt with when the whole of the 
fauna has been described, but, as already stated, the present examination has 
opened a road which leads towards new and unexpected results, in fact it 
tends to change the view hitherto held on the origin of the fauna of the Indian 
ocean. As an outcome of the specific examination of the tertiary fauna 
of Burma, two papers dealing with the morphology of the shells of the Pele- 
cypoda have been submitted for publication, as the questions therein dealt with 
could not conveniently be included in a systematic description of the species. 

Mr. H. B. Wade Garrick, the Artist of the Department, reports that forty- 
. _ seven lithographic plates have been prepared -and 

rawing o ce. 3 1, 8 10 prints have been pulled off in the lithog«;phic 

press of the Geological Survey of India, also 27 designs have been drawn on 
wood ready for the engraver. 

In the map branch, a large number of geological boundaries have been 
transferred from field sheets and old M. S. maps, and compiled on to 
fair sheets to be kept for record in the office, and some maps printed by the 
Survey of India have also been coloured by our colourists. 

Work of a miscellaneous nature has also been done, such as lithographed 
labels required for the laboratory, etc.; plates not intended for publication ; 
pen drawings made for reproduction by photography, and lithographic 
practice work during spare time, etc. Finally, in connection with the 
Earthquake Report, a pen diagram has been made showing the river levels 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra at Goalundo ai^d Gauhati respectively during 
the years 1895, 1896 and 1 897. This has been drawn to scale from the figures 
in the Inigation Report of the Public Works Department, Bengal. 

The additions to the Library during the year under review amount to 
3,143 volumes and parts of volumes, of which 2,366 
were acquired by presentation, and 877 by purchase. 

Publications. 

The third part of ihe first edition of the Manual of Geology of India, 
which was prepared by the late Dr. V. Ball in 1881, 

The Manual of the for several years been out of print. The prepar* 

Geotogyof India. , ' , 

ation of a new edition on the same plan as the onginal 


Libniy. 
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one would involve a greater interruption of the regular work of the survey 
than can at present be contemplated, and it is doubtful whether the result 
would be commensurate with the expenditure of time involved. Many 
minerals are of little economic interest at present, and the additions to our 
knowledge since the publication of Dr. Ball’s volume are small, yet to 
bring these up to date would involve almost as much work, in many cases, as 
the revision of these parts dealing with minerals, such as mica, which have 
risen to an importance unthought of and regarding which our knowledge has 
been revolutionised rather than advanced. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the frequent applications for 
general information regarding specific minerals, a scheme of re-issue of this part 
of the manual by instalments has been sanctioned by Government. Each in- 
stalment will deal with a single mineral, or group of closely allied minerals, and 
in the first instance these will be selected with regard to which there has been 
the greatest change in the state of our knowledge since i88i. In this way, 
it is hoped that gradually, and without interrupting the regular work of the 
survey, it may be possible to re-issue the Manual of the Economic Geology of 
India, or at any rate such parts as are of sufiicient interest to justify this course. 

As a commencement, corundum and its gem forms ruby and sapphire 
was selected, and a handbook has been prepared by Mr. Holland treating on 
these minerals and giving a full account of all that is known at the present day 
regarding their occurrence in India This has been passed for press and 
will be issued forthwith. 

With the volume XXX of the Records," this publication has ceased to 
exist as a separate serial of the Department, it having 
Jt/fwoiV^ found inconveni,:nt to bring out reports at regu- 

” ' lar stated periods. In future all papers which were 

formerly brought out in the ** Records ” will be published in the “ Memoirs ” 
and " parts" of the latter, as matter for publication accumulates, will be issued 
at irregular intervals and grouped into volumes as heretofore. 

The following " Memoirs ’’ have been published since the ist January 
1897 

Vol. XXVII, part 2 .— The occurrence of Petroleum in Burma and its 
technical explo tation, by Dr. F. Noetling, 

The “ Palsontologia Indica," which is at present arranged into so-called 
series, will in future be published in parts, and these be grou{)cd into con- 
secutive volumes of convenient size, containing paleontological reports, each 
complete in itself and as they are sent in, thus obviating the necessity of 
publishing descriptions of small collections in the Memoirs,” as often had 
to be done on formeroccasions when such papers could not be included in 
any one of the “ series.” 

Such of the “ series ” which are not yet complete, as for instance the 
‘J Himalayan fossils/’ series XV, will of course be brought to a conclusion. 
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The following parts of the Palxontologia Indica*' bive been issued since 
ist January 1897 : — 

SeriesXV, Vol. I, partB3aiid4, 

Vol. 11, part I, 

both of the Himalayan Fossils. 

Series XVI, Vol. 1, parts a and 3 , 

of the Baluchistan Fossils. 

A large number of geological maps on various scales and of different 
districts have been published in the Memoirs and 
Records of the Department, but as no general index 
of these has been prepared, it was impossible for strangers to know whether 
a geological map of any district in which they were interested was procurable 
or not. The number of applications for geological maps received shows that 
this was a real want, and two index maps have been prepared during the 
recess of 1897 under ^be superintendence of Dr, Walker, which show res- 
pectively the areas which are published on scales of four miles or less to the 
inch, and on the smaller scales of more than four miles to the inch ; the area 
included in each map, and the volume and part with which it was published. 

I rejoined and took over my office from Mr. Oldham on the 24th Novem- 
ber of last year. I utilized the first nine months of 
furlough to proceed to South Africa, in 0|fjder to 
study the gold-bearing rocks of that part of the 
world, but chiefly those of the Transvaal, and also the conditions of the mining 
laws and industry of that country. Although this enquiry was of a private 
nature and carried out during absence on furlough, 1 refer to it here on 
account of its bearing to Indian conditions. I intend compiling a special 
report on the subject of the enquiry at a subsequent date. 

Besides myself, the following oflBicers were on leave during the period 
under report and rejoined on the dates mentioned below : — 

Mr. Bose , . . rejoined 15th May 1897. 

Mr. Datta ... do. r 7th March 1898. 

Dr. Noeiling ... do. s6th June 1897. 

Sub-Assistant Hira Lai is on leave from the 6th September 1897. 

Mr. William Anderson resigned his appointment as Mining Specialist 
on the 15th October 1896. 

Dr. Thomas Leonard Walker joined the Department as Assistant Superin- 
tendent on the 8th May 1897. 


Distribution 

officers^ 


of the 


Mr. R. D. Oldham 


Part II.— Field parties. 

During the period under report the distribution 
of the staff of the Department was as follows : — 

• . Officiating Director up to 24th November 

1897 ; then on field work in Assam. 
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Mr. LaToucbe 


„ C. S. Middlemiss 
ft Bose • . 


Lala Hira Lai 

„ Kishen Singh 
Field parties* 
Earthquake 


Western RajpuUna ; 1896 to 1897 head- 
quarters and Assam, Western. Rajputana 
1897 to 1898. 

Madras ; Salem and Coimbatore districts. 

Returned from furlough on the 15th Maj 
1897; head-quarters and Eastern Bengal; 
cold weather season in the Central Prov> 
inccs. 


Holland . . 

. Madias ; Salem district and Coorg. 

Datta 

. Returned to duty on the 17th March of this 
year ; head-quarters. 

Smith . • 

. Assam and Central Provinces. 

Hayden . 

. Headquarters, Assam and the North-Western 
Frontier. 

Vredenburg . , 

. South Rewa, Assam and Bhopal. 

Grimes . . 

. Burma and Assam. 

Walker , . 

• Joined the Department on first appointment 


on the 8th M:.y 1897, and is attaclied to 
Mr. Holland In Coorg. 

. Chota Nagpore head-quarters ; and furlough 
from 1897. 

. . Bombay Presidency. 

The officers of the Department were grouped into 
the following parties during the period under report:— 
inquiry . . . Mr. Oldham. 


Madras Presidency— 

Salem and Coimbatore districts 

Coorg .... 

Bombay Presidency . 
Rajputana Agency . 

Central India Agency . 
Central Provinces 


„ LaTouche. 

„ Bose. 

„ Smith. 

„ Hayden. 

„ Vredenburg. 

„ Grimes. 

. Mr. Middlemiss. 

„ Holland. 

• „ Holland. 

„ Walker. 

. Lala Kishen Singh. 
. Mr. LaTouche. 

. „ Vredenburg. 

. „ Bose. 

M Smith. 

Smith . 


Assam 


>1 
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Burma t . . . Mr. Crimea. 

North'West Frontier • . „ Hayden. 

X- Earthquake inquiry. 

A great event which affected the Department, may be referred to as the 
‘‘great earthquake " of the rath June 1897. As it 
juMB 1897* the largest, perhaps the 

most extensive phenomenon of the kind known to 
mankind, at least as regards the great land-area over which it was felt. 
Government decided that a most searching inquiry, followed by a full report, 
should be instituted, and with that end in view all officers of the Department 
who were then available, were deputed to various parts of Assam and Bengal 
to observe and investigate the effects of the earthquake ; Messrs. LaTouche, 
Bose, Smith. Hayden, Vredenburg and Grimes were engaged on that work, 
and in addition Mr. Oldham made two short trips into the disturbed country in 
August and October last year, and during the last field season he was engaged 
in traversing parts of the Garo and Khasia Hills, where the centre of the disturb- 
ance was, in order to study certain effects of it in greater detail, which may 
help in forming an explanation of the probable causes of the earthquake. He 
has been charged with the working out of all the reports and studies into a 
fully illustrated description of the event, which will be published i^ the 
memoirs of the Department. 

At the same time orders were issued by Government to the local 
authorities to report fully on the effects of the earthquake. All the telegraph 
offices throughout India were instructed to report the time at which it was 
felt, and similar information was called for from all the station-masters on the 
line of railways within the area likely to be affected. Circulars have also 
been widely distributed and communicated to the press, which has readily 
assisted in the endeavour to collect information. 

Mr. Oldham has sent in several very interesting notes during the progress 
of his inquiry, together with a short paper which is given here. 

“At first there was a natural tendency to associate the earthquake with 
the great flexure which skirts the southern edge of 
Assam range. This was believed to be a region 
of tectonic movement, while the plateau to the north 
was regarded as a more stable region. 

The existence of the depression of the Brahmaputra valley shows that this 
region has, in geological recent times, been subject to extensive changes of 
level, but the tendency to regard its southern edge as the principal zone of 
movement, in view of the geological structure and orographical relief of the 
region, probably represents the truth. From this it was a natural step to 
conclude that what had been a zone of greatest movement in recent times, 
was also the zone along which the forces of the earthquake must be looked 
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for. At a very early stage in the investigation of the earthquake this concla* 
sion became questionable. It iras fonnd that if the centre was placed 
anywhere along the sonthem edge of the hill* there was a most nnacconntably 
rapid falling off in intensity of the disturbance in a sootherly as opposed to a 
northerly direction. Farther, as soon as it was possible to arrange for some 
sort of a record of the aftershocks, it was found that at stations along the 
northern edge of the hills they were eatremely abundant, so much so that in 
preparing a list of aftershocks, I fonnd it necessary to exclude the return s 
from Goalpara and all places south of the Brahmaputra in that district, as 
well as those from Shillong and Tura. All this region was subject to a num* 
ber of small shocks which did not spread beyond it and which seemed to 
be for the most part very local in their extent even within the region lying 
between the three stations mentioned. 

From these facts, the supposition, that the centre of the earthquake lay 
along the southern edge of the hills, was discredited and we had to look for 
it further north, but as the scanty knowledge of the geology of the northern 
part of these hills gave no indication of any leading tectonic feature, there 
was nothing to guide us to a conjecture as to the exact position, and 1 was 
deputed to examine the Khasi and Garo Hills during the working season of 
1897.98 with a view to the filling in of this blank. In spite of the limited 
time and the forest-clad nature of the country, which practically forbids any 
deviation from the beaten tracks, some important results have l^en obtained. 

In the eastern part of the Garo Hills, and about the centre of the range, 
there are several pools which have been formed by a reversal of the slope of 
the stream beds. They vary in size, the largest being about miles long 
and 18 feet deep, the other smaller^ In many cases these, so br as I 
could discover, did not owe their origin to a fault appearing as such at the 
surface, the stream bed has been elevated, or depres^, in a gentle roll, and 
as the streams flow in rock beds this must be due to a deep-seated deformation 
of the surface. Towards the northern edge of the hills I fonnd some faults 
which appeared as such at the surface. Omitting the smaller ones, to which 
some doubt attaches, there are two principal ones : one at the Samin can be 
traced for about 2 ^ miles with a general direction of N. W. by W. and a 
maximum throw of 9 feet at the surface ; the other in the Cbediang Valley has 
been traced for IS miles before it becomes lost under the alluvium of the 
Brahmaputra valley at Jhira Hat. The throw varies largely snd will fall from 
so feet to nothing within a few hundredifards ; the maximum actually 
measured was 3s feet. 

This fault in itself would be sufficient to account for an afttthgim kt of the 
first class of magnitude, but it is only a small part of the cause of that of isth 
June 1897. There are the other disturbances of 'tbe surface to be considered, 
and in assigning a cause to the earthquake we must either regard each dis- 
placement as the sign of a separate focus and the earthquake i t se l f as a 
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compound one, consisting of a nnmber of earthquakes which all occuhed at 
once ; or we may regard these surface displacements as themselTes only- 
secondaiy and indications of a more general and simple disturbance. 

There is one, and so far as 1 can see, only one, supposition which would 
explain all the facts, and that is the existence, or the creation, *0! a nearly hori- 
zontal fracture or thmst plant along which the upper part of the earth's cmst 
was pushed over the lower. . This plane would nowhere come to the surface 
and the movement of the upper layer against the undisturbed crust beyond 
the limits of the fracture would give rise to just that compression which would 
account for the conspicuous displacements of surface levels seen in the 
eastern part of the Garo Hills District, and less conspicuously to the east and 
the west. 

In this conclusion, we find an easy explanation of the area over which the 
shock had a maximum of destructive energy, without postulating an impro- 
bable depth for the focus. There is no necessity or reason to suppose that 
the thrast plane lies at any great depth from the surface, and it is possi- 
ble that 5 miles may represent a maximum rather than a minimum vahie, but 
what the focus loses in depth it gains in area. 

The eastern limit of this thrust plane extended to, but probably not much 
beyond the meridian of Shillong. To the west it probably extends under the 
alluvium of northern Bengal, perhaps as far as £. Long. 89° or a distance of 
about 180 miles. The breadth from north to south is 35 miles wimi'n the 
Garo hills, in the eastern part of the district, and to the north it extends 
under the alluvium of the Assam valley, possibly for as far again. These 
dimensions, i8o miles by 70 miles, must be taken as extreme limits, which is 
at present no reason to suppose were greatly exceeded. It seems certain that 
the thrust plane had its greatest width, and consequent greatest movement, in 
about E. Long. 91^ or a little to the west, but permanent displacements of 
lesser extent have been recognised throughout the rock area within the limits 
mentioned. Outside the hills, in the alluvial plain, permanent displacements 
are marked by the surface disturbance of the alluvium and the extent of the 
epi-centre is largely a matter of inference ; but the main conclusion is well 
established, that the origin of the disturbance was not confined to a spot or a 
line, but extended over a large area. 

2. Surveys in the Madras Presidency, 

Salem Sttd Coimbatore Districts, which under Mr. 
Middlemiss’s superintendence has been going on since 
December 1893, and which before that time had been 
conducted intermittently by Mr. Holland, should have 
been finished some time during 1897, but owing to the 
importance of the work, demanded another season to more or less finish it. 
Mr. Middlemiss will now prepare a detailed report on his investigation, which 


The survey of the 


SaUm and Coimbatore 
dUlricts. 

C. S. Middlemiu. 
T. H. Holland. 
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were Utgeljr of an economic character, which report may be expected to be 
completed daring the cold aeaaon of this year. Until Messrs. Middlemin and 
Holland hand in their reports it is almost impossible to give a fair sammary 
of (heir labours. The survey' could not be carried on systematically as in 
other parts of India, the nature of the work demanding constant changes 
from one special inquiry to the other, but I fully expect that the final resnlt of 
the work will afford a valuable key to the interpretation of the rocks of Sooth • 
ern India, such as the Department has never obtained before. 


The survey of the eastern part of the Tirupatur tiluq. Salem District, 
which had been begun in December 1896, was con- 
tinued during the fust three months of 1S97, and that 
tTwtr^r Javadi hills has been continued. The most 

’ ’ interesting result has been the discovery of a number 

of veins of a rock composed of quartz and barytes. The rock shows none ot 
the parallel arrangement of the minerals usual in mineral veins, and has, in 
the field, all the appearance of an intrusive rock. Apart from its mode or 
occurrence which is that of a true pegmatite, there does not seem to be any 
ground for supposing that the barytes is a pscudomorph after orthoclase, and 
the field evidence points to the conclusion that the baryt'‘s was an original 
constituent of the rock, but whether the rock is an altered form of pegmatite 
or not, it is a remarkable and probably uni«|uc occurrence of barytes. 

In Messrs. King and Foote's memoir on the Salem, etc., districts (IV, p. 

371) reference is made to a form of gneiss which has 
riap-shotten enebs. appearance of being peneir ited by a net work of 

veins of trap, to which the name ‘ trap*shotten ’ w.is applied. These rocks 
have been c.ramined, and in the opinion of Mr. Holland the dark coloured 
veins are not due to the injection of basic trap, but to the pinial fusion of 
ferruginous veins of hydrous minerals (epidote, etc.) by the heat produced 
during the movements by which the rock has been shattered along the lines 
where the ‘ trap-shotten ’ gneiss is found. # 

A glassy looking mineral has been found in a dyke of pegmatite 
S. W. of Andiappanur. It is yellow brown in colour 
practically isotropic and has a sp. gr. of 3*45 in slightly 
altered specimens. Its characters have not yet been worked out, but it is 
almost certainly one of the minerals composed largely of the rare earths. 
Although it resembles tseheffkinite in appearance, it.s specific gravity more 
nearly approaches that of keilhauite and allanite. 

The preliminary investigation of the corundum bearing 1 ock near Pal^kod 
has been closed and a report submitted, which wi 1 be 
orun un. published in due course. Three lenticles have been 

found within a distance of 35 yards along the strike. From this it would 

I Durina the course of the survey, beskles the ollicAr. who were active ly esgaced »a 
the work thu year, Messrr. Wartb and Smith were also cm|>k>)ed on it. 


Allanite ? 
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seem that there is no lack of corundnm so far as qnantitjr goes. Two 
samples of aolb. each, accompamed by samples of the rock, have been 
sent to the Imperial Institute, through the Reporter on Economic Prodnas 
to the Government India, for valuation and report. Another sample 
has been sent to Messrs. Lyall, Marshal & Co., of Calcutta, wfio have kindly 
agreed to have the sample valued and reported on by their correspondents in 
America, and three samples have been sent to Messrs. Binny & Co., Perry 
& Co., and Dymes & Co., of Madras. On receipt of the reports on these 
samples it will be possible to judge whether there is any prospect of working 
the rock at a profit. 

In the course of the survey the iron ores of the Javadi hills were examined. 

Iron ore result shows that the upper parts of the ridge con- 

° ' tun several beds of magnetite with haematite and quartz 

of the same general arrangement and appearance as those of the Kanjamalai 
and Tirtamalai. At the western base of the hills the mottled gneiss ascends 
about one-third of their height. Then comes homblendic gneiss and a series 
•f magnetic iron beds interbedded with homblendic, micaceous, gametiferous 
and hypersthene-bearing gneisses. These bands of iron ore all run N. N. £. 
and S. S. W. parallel to the run of the ridge and are marked by prominent 
ridges and platforms standing out from the slopes. The lowest and most 
prominent, about too feet thick, has been traced from Monellimalah near 
Pudur to Methamalai, S. £. of Alangayam— a distance of i6 miles — and a 
large number of specimens have been taken for analysis and distribution. 

After a short recess season, field work was resumed in the Coimbatore 

EUmAif’beatingfockt. In the neighbourhood of 

Kamgayam, elaeolite-bearing rocks have been found, 
containing crystals of elseolite 3 or 4 inches in diameter. The prevalent rock 
is described as fine grained and darkened in colour by the abundance in it of 
magnetite, graphite and ferromagnesian silicates, amongst which biotite and 
hornblende are the prevailing forms. This rock is cut through by coarse 
grained veins composed of el»)lite and felspar with smaller quantities of 
graphite biotite and green apatite. Mr. Holland regards this rock as geneti- 
cally connected with the corundum of Kangayam. He refers to Morozewicz's 
artificial production of corundum by the devitrification of slags containing 
over 30% of alumina and rich in alkalis ; and points out that the elsolite 
contains over 33% of alumina, and is in great excess amongst the rock con- 
stituents. 

The quartz-magnetite schists near Uttukuli and Viziamangalam Railway 
stations were examined and found to be associated with calciphyres and 
pyroxenic and gametiferous granulites. Similar schists are associated with 
hornblende-norite at Madukarai, 7 miles south of Coimbatore, where the well 
known coccolitic marbles appear to be associated with pyroxene scapolite 
granulites similar to those associated with the ruby-bearing limestones of 
Burma. 
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Mr. Middlemias was principallj engaged in the vtxntj of the neighboor- 
hood of Coimbatore. He finds the lowestdjing rocks of the region to con- 
sist of a well foliated gneiss composed of quarts felspar and black mica. The 
foliation of this rock is bent into two long and gentle anticlines with a shallow 
incline between them. On either hand to the north and sonth they pass 
under a series of basic and ultrabasic rocks which again pass upwards into 
normal chamockites. Lambton’s peak near Coimbatore, lies on a sharp 
syncline ; the lower slopes are formed by tbe more basic members of the 
charuockrte series, while tbe higher crags are composed of paler coloured and 
more acid members of the same series of rocks, 

Mr. Holland was engaged in the examination of the neighbourhood of 
Salem and part of the Shevaroy hills. The Shevaroys are composed of rocks 
of the charnockite series, principally the intermediate type which form the 
bulk of all the larger exposures ; a trap dyke can be traced in a north-west 
to south-easterly direction right across the hills, but becomes lost on reaching 
the schists of the Salem-Ator valley. Seven miles off to the south-south- 
east a dyke of the same rock running in the same direction is found, but tbe 
continuation would lie 3^ miles to the south-west of the Shevaroy dyke. It 
is doubtful whether these can be regarded as continuations of the same dyke, 
broken by faulting, and it is more probable that they are independent dykes 
of the same composition. 

On the west side of the Shevaroys Mr. Holland finds the normal charnoc- 
kite abruptly cut off and replaced by the varied rocks of the low ground, 
amongst which the most prominent forms are highly gametiferous hornblende 
pyroxene granulites. The line of separation is probably a fault, which runs 
northwards from Salem towards the chalk hills, and Mr. Holland suggests 
that it probably determined the precise locality of the peridotite outbursts of 
that area. It may also be suggested that this fault line may be genetically 
connected with the elevation of tbe Shevaroy bills, and that they may owe their 
existence, in part at least, to special elevation, and not solely to the greater re- 
sistance to denudation offered by tbe rocks of which they are composed: 

(1) First part was spent in the southern parts of Coimbatore district in tbe 

Mr MWidiMii«>. accessible parts of the Animallai 

work during Ike cold entered along 3 lines, 

^kor.umtou iSsTto giving 3 cToss sections. Owing to dense 

Ammolloi kills. forest the work was difficult and slow. 

HomUsmdo-kiotite Tl»« resulu showed that these hills do not 

duioHng $tratau gicallyr being composed for tbe most part 
Poroussoil. o* • ’'*'7 fnarliete hornilende bioUt* 

gneitt well foliated, in great horizontal or 
gently undulating beds forming magnificent icarps and plateaux above, the 
latter of which at elevations of 3,000— 4,000 feet are now being extensively 
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opened oot for coffee planting. From the fact that the rock is different 
from that of the Nilgiris and weathers into an extremely light porous 
soil I anticipate a great success to the planting community. 

Only a few minor layers in the gneiss yield a little augite, and hypenthene 
and hyperstheoe ''«ns of pegmatite occur, but no basic 
gneiss. dykes are found in this part of the country. 

(2) Examined the Kanjamallai hill near Salem, for the purpose of 

selecting 2 iom iron ore for despatch to 
Kanjamallai Iron Orec. England (see Special report sent in). 

(3) between Coimba- 

Raiiway culling, etc. Sankaridrug examined by trolly. 

(4) Sethurama Rao, the native assistant of the party, finished mapping 
some parts near Kaveripuram and the hills N. E, Sankaridrug. S. Rao 
had accompanied Mr. Middlemiss for about two years as an assistaiit, 
temporarily employed, and he seems to have shown great zeal and usefulness 
in certain details of work. 


Mr T. H. Holland, 
Work during the seasons 
j8g64o t8g7. 


As a result of his investigation in the Salem and 
Coimbatore districts of Madras, Mr. Holland has 
compiled three reports : — 


1. The Charnockite series of South India. 

a. On an elseolite-syenite containing graphite, and associated with corun« 
dum. in the Coimbatore district. 

3. The geology of the Shevaroy hills and the neighbourhood of Salem 


The following is extracted from these papers : — 

“ I have prepared a memoir on the charnockite series of South India 
Mr. Holland on the ^ detailed account of the microscopical and 

Chor^iite ieries of chemical characters of the normal as well as the 
South India. altered varieties, together with an account of their 

leading field characters and the scenery of the areas in which they are so 
largely developed. The rocks which are grouped together under this name 
constitute the largest formation in the crystalline schists of the Madras 
Presidency, formiflg besides numerous small hills, the main mass of the 
Shevaroys and Nilgiris, with a portion, at least, of the Polnis, and the Travan- 
coie ghats to Cape Comorin. Similar rocks are known in Burma, Ceylon and 
again in Madagascar ; in fact, they must have constituted the protaxis of the 
old pre -cretaceous continental ridge connecting India and Africa. 

In the field, as well as under the microscope, these rocks present a strik- 
ing individuality, which enables the worker to separate them at once from the 
other groups of gneisses. The one constant feature throughout all varieties 
is the presence of hypersthene amongst the mineral constituents. They 
vary in composition from acid types, containing 75 per cent, of dlica, to 
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nltn-baBic pore pyrokene nckt, conttining only 48 per cent, of »ilica. The 
leadin^varieties are, in order of descending acidity 

(1) Charnockite, or hypersthcnc granite. 

(2) ** Intermediate” or mixed lormt. 

(3) Norites. 

(4) lPy«>xenites. 

The type mass selected for charnotMt is the central portion of the hill 
south of the powder magazine near St Thomas’ Mount, Madras. The meet 
selected for the typical noriu of this series forms the flank of the same hill. 
The ” intermediate ” varieties are typically developed in the Shevamy hills 
where the rocks have an average specific gravity of 3775, otid a composition 
equivalent to about one part norite to three parts charnockite. The typical 
masses of pyrozenite form narrow dykes in the hill near Fammal village, 
west of the railway station of Pallavaram, near Madras. Specimens of each 
<4 these tj’pes are presen’ed in our Museum and will be supplied also to the 
Madras Museum. 
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The nearest foreign equivalents of this group of rocks are those known 
40 the German geologists as “ pyroxene-granulites,” well known from the 
Saxon occurrences, and to the French geologists as “ pyroxene gneisses ” 
which are well developed in Brittany. The norite groups of Scandinavia are 
also probably the same, and from these Professor Vogt in 1893 described, as 
a new type, a hypersthene-granite precisely similar in composition to our 
chamockite, whose discovery was announced in our Records at the end of 1892. 

Before the microscope was employed in Indian geology, the older 
members of the Survey had fully recognised the peculiar field characters of 
this group, and referred them to the younger (upper) division of the gneisses 
in contradistinction to the more granitoid types which were considered to 
be older. All recent researches tend to confirm this view, which is in agreement 
with the classification of similar rocks in France, Scandinavia and America. 

But the older ideas concerning the origin of these rocks probably needs 
revision. Following Lyell, most of the old geologists considered the banding 
and foliation of the gneisses to be evidence of their sedimentary origin, but 
as precisely the same structures have now in several instances been found in 
undoubted eruptives, even of tertiary age, the banding and foliation struc- 
tures can no longer be regarded as reliable evidence, and the origin of each 
group of gneisses must depend on its own local features. With regard to the 
charhockite series the chemical composition, mineral characters, anc^ many 
of their structures are completely paralleled amongst well known igneous 
rocks, whilst no sedimentary rocks are known to present these characters. 
In addition to this, narrow dykes of these rocks have recently been found in 
Cnorg showing the characteristic basic and chilled selvages of igneous intru- 
sions. It is concluded, therefore, that though this group of rocks may still 
be retained in their old position amongst the gneisses they must be con- 
sidered to be igneous rocks erupted into still older gneisses. 

Mr. R. Bruce-Foote, late Superintendent in this Department, who has 
made a more extensive field study of the South Indian crystallines than any 
other geologist, agrees with this retention of the group in its old-established 
position amongst the upper gneisses, and also with this revision of our 
opinions as to the nature of its origin. 

Geology of the neigh- The rocks examined near Salem last August form 
hourhood Oj Salem. jjjg following groups 

(i) Quarts-rock. 

(a) Augite-diorites (diabases) and augite-norites with micro-pegmatite. 

(3) Peridotites. 

(4) Chamockite series. 

(5) Biotite gneisses, thinly foliated " leaf-gneisses,” and quartz-magne- 

tite-hornblende schists. 

The great masses of quartz forming the ” white elephant rocks ” on the 
louthem slopes of the Shevaroys were found, on microscopical examination, 
to contain numerous cavities filled with liquid carbonic acid, such as are 
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aioallj foand in intrntf ve veini of qoarti. This confiras Mesm. King nnd 
Foote’s conclusions as to the origin of these great isolated nasses of tjoarts* 
(Mem., G. S. 1 .. Vol. IV, p. 359). 

The exposures of group s completelj resemble in characmrs the cone* 
spending types already described in my papers on the South Indian dykes 
(Records, G. S. In Vol. XXX, p. t6 and Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., Vol, U 1 I| 
p. 405). The Chalk Hills ” area iras described by King and Foote in their 
memoir to accompany sheet 79 of the Indian Atlas. The rocks were found 
by me in 189s to t^long to the family of periotites (Records, G. S. I., VoI> 
XXV, p. 143), and further details concerning the magnesite were published 
by Mr. Middlemiss in 1896 (Records, G. S. I., Vol. XXIX, p. 31). 

The charnockite aeries forming group 4 consist of the '* intermediate ” 
varieties, augite norites of the ordinary kind, as well as of a coarse garnetifer* 
ous form, and pyroxenites. The last two varieties form lenticular masses in, 
and are considered to present intrusive relations to, the members of group $• 

The Shevaroy Hills form a good typical example of a large mass (cover- 
ing too square miles) composed almost wholly of the “intermediate’' 
varieties of the charnockite series. Here, as usual, these rocks present the 
common internal features of a great igneous massif in the presentation of 
basic schliertn and of acid contemporaneous veins. The avenge specific 
gravity of 48 specimens taken from different parts of the hills is S775, 



Man ahewlnc tongu** of wnaltand OHAaNOOKITt 11 . 680 cerredlna aigMy cf u iaa O 

BtOTITtONCiea 11*800. 

In quarry, 3I m. S. of Salem on die Namahal road. 

(The fianres indicate the anmfaers of the spedmens in the Geolotical Mneenm, Calcatta.) 
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^ The most important member of group 5 is the biotite-gneiss, because its 
peculiarities are so exactly preserved in some gneiss pebbles of the Dharwar 
conglomerates, whose origin can thus, as far as petrological correlation 
permits, be determined. 

Besides the evidence of the lenticular masses, the relative ages of this 
rock and the chamockite series are determined by a very interesting exposure 
south of Salem. These tongues of chamockite, protruding from the large mass 
forming the Jarugamalais, are seen to transgress across the foliation planes 
of the biotite-gneiss, and whilst the chamockite tongues imperfectly psendo* 
morph the old structures of the biotite. gneiss, the former are quite fresh and 
unaltered, whilst the latter rock is crushed, and its constituents greatly 
changed. The chamockite must, therefore, have attained its present position 
by transgression after the consolidation, and even crushing, of the older 
biotite-gneiss. 

The elseolite-syenite of Sivamalai in the Coimbatore district is found to 

Eiaotite^syeniie include the following chief types : — 

with graphite in 

Coimbatore^ 

(i) A foliated variety containing graphite and bioiite—the prevalent 

*yp®- . 

(a) Coarse grained contemporaneous veins cutting through (i), and 
composed principally of elseolite and microperthite in crystals 
sometimes four or five inches across. 

(3) A granulitic form devoid of graphite but containing microcline 

and plagioclase. 

(4) A mottled variety in which hornblende has partly replaced the 

biotite and is accompanied by calcite. 

(5) Basic lenses composed principally of hornblende with calcite, 

elseolite and smaller quantities of the other ordinary consti- 
tuents. 

As is the case in the typical occunences of this remarkable group of 
rocks, the elseolite-syenite of Sivamalai is accompanied by large masses of 
augite-syenite which, like the typical laurvikite of South Norway, contains 
olivine. 

The peculiar features revealed by these groups of rocks are of very great 
interest in their bearing on petrological problems which have recently come 
into prominence : in the first place, elseolite has never been found amongst 
the old crystalline schists, but is always found as a constituent of undoubted 
eruptive rocks. At the same time graphite has always been considered to be 
a typical constituent of metamorphic rocks, its occurrence in which has 
been supposed to be proof of their sedimentary origin, whilst it is not known 
in unequivocal igneous rocks. But in Sivamalai these two minerals, elseolite 
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ftnd graphite, are found together as evenly distributed and esaential consti# 
tnents of the same rock'inass. As all the other evidences, chemical compos!** 
tion included, point to the similarity between this rock and the known 
cleolite-syenites in other parts of the world, the Sivamalai mass must be 
considered to be of igneous origin, in which case, whilst we have to revise onr 
ideas concerning the nature of graphite, the presence of this mineral in the 
elmolite-syenite adds another variety to this group, every occurrence of which 
presents a peculiarity of its own. 

Accepting the conclusion that this elsolite>syenite agrees with all other 
occurrences of the rock in being of igneous origin, the peculiar features 
which it here presents, throw great light on many other problems in the crystal- 
line area of South India. Some of the members, for instance, of the chamoc- 
kite series (which constitutes probably the largest formation in South India) 
have been found to contain graphite which hitherto has appeared to be in 
conflict with the many evidences pointing to the igneous origin of these 
rocks. Another difficulty that may now be removed is the constantly 
granulitic structure of the lenticular masses so common in the Archman 
gneisses : these lenses of elseolite-syenite present a similar granulitic struc- 
ture and foliation ; but in some cases the peculiar interlocking of consti- 
tuents in igneous rocks has been preserved, whilst where slight deformation 
has occurred the branched crystals are found to be dislocated, though still 
preserved in groups, and presenting a true granulitic structure. The granulitic 
structure thus remains no longer a difiiculty in the lenticular masses which in 
mineral characters and chemical composition completely resemble known 
igneous rocks. 

But the most important feature in connection with this discovery of 
elaeolite-syenite is the beariitg it has on the origin of the corundum associated 
with it. The corundum is found in a felspar rock which invades the 
elaeolite-syenite in the neighbourhood of Sivamalai, and is worked by the 
villagers at or near the junction of the two rocks. As the claeolite-syenites 
contain a higher percentage of alumina than any other known igneous rocks, 
it is natural to look to it as the source of the excess of alumina which has 
crystallized out near the junction as pure corundum. The observation is 
all the more interesting because corundum, precisely similar in crystallogra- 
phic characters to that near Sivamalai, has been prepared artificially by 
simple fusion of the mineral elaeolite. 

All other occurrences of elaeolite-syenite have been characterised by the 
occurrence in it and the associated rocks of minerals containing the rare 
elements. No exhaustive chemical investigation of the Sivamalai rocks has 
yetbeenundertaken, butitis notlikely to prove an exception to the rule, 
and indeed two or three minerals have alr^y been found in these rocks 


* Hautefeuitt* sad Perry i Belt. See. Mia. Xlll, p. t^y, 189a. 
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which cannot be referred to any well-known species, and therefore cannot at 
once be identified. 

General considerations . — ^Two very interesting points arise out of onr 
recent study of the Madras crystalline rocks : — 

(i) The remarkable abundance of the mineral pyroxene, and, 

(s) The great freshness of minerals like olivine and elaeolite which 
in Europe are almost always badly decomposed, even in rocks 
of comparatively young geological age. 

The first point is in agreement with our now well-established conclusions 
as to the long period of quiescence which peninsular India has enjoyed since 
lower palaeozoic times ; for the pyroxenes are amongst the most susceptible 
of all minerals to dynamo-metamorphism. The second point arises naturally 
out of the first and indicates that, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the coast, the Madras Presidency has probably never since Cuddapah times 
been depressed below the sea-level, but on the other hand has undm'gone 
uninterrupted denudation, with the result that relatively deep portions of 
the crust have been brought to the surface. It is this exposure of the 
very deep-seated rocks by a continual denudation probably unequalled, 
except in the remarkable protaxis of Canada, that has revealed to us a set of 
rocks'in Madras quite unfamiliar to our European experience ; aqtongst 
these the quartz-barytes rock discovered during the past year in Salem and 
the elseolite-syenite, now described from Coimbatore, are unique types. 

The following summary of field-work in Coorg has been sent in by Mr. 
Holland who was in charge of the survey : field-work commenced on the 
rooRo. December last, and has continued without interrup- 

tion up to the present date. Previous to this survey 

*** ' * " * of Cooig no information of any kind concerning its 

geology was available. 

l.—Petrography.’^'Exctpt the alluvium and laterite, which cover consi- 
derable areas, no unaltered aqueous rocks have been found. Of the crystal- 
line rocks the following groups have been mapped and their leading features 
determined 

(i) Biodte-gneisses. 

(s) The Mercara group. 

(3) The chamockite series. 

(4) The central granite-group, 

(5) The norite “stock “ of Watekolli. 

(6) Dharwars, 

(7) Basic and ultra-basic rocks intrusive since the close of the 

N.W.-S.E. system of foliation. 

(i) The biotite-gneisses are similar in character to those generally 
considered to represent the older (lower) division of the 
gneisses and require no special mention. 
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(3) Under the name Mereara group I ivopoae to distinguish a belt 
of thinly foliated gneisses and schists fonning the Mercata 
plateau, and stretching in a N.W. to S£. direction along the 
centre of Coorg. The most remarkable feature in connection 
with this group is the enormous abundance of the mineral 
kyanite, which is usually comparatively rare. Sometimes there 
are bands of almost pure kyanite, whilst at other times it is 
associated with quartz, biotite, graphite, purple garnet and 
rutile. Towards the south-east end of the belt occur exposures 
of a very handsome variety, composed of deep-blue k]ranite» 
in crystals two or three inches long, with chrome-green euphyl- 
lite and a small quantity of quartz. With the kyanite-s^ists 
which form the predominant type, there occur garneUferons 
biotite-gneisses and quartzites in subordinate quantity. Bands 
and lenticles of green amphibolite and veins pegmatite are 
very common. The latter sometimes contain large mica 
crystals. Although the characters of this group are in general 
agreement with those which usually mark the younger 
(upper) division the gneisses, the great abundance of kyanite 
distinguishes it from any other formation so far described in 
India. It is interesting to note that the distribution of the 
Mercara group is roughly coincident with the most productive 
belt of coffee plantations. 

(3) The charnockUe teries flank both sides of the Mercara group and 
present the normal characters displayed elsewhere in the south 
of India. Several interesting exposures have, however, been 
found which throw great light on the origin of this group of 
rocks. On the N.£. side of Coorg the large masses are 
fringed by numerous bands of the intermediate and basic 
varieties, runnin g like dykes through the surrounding biotite- 
gneiss, and generally, but not always, parallel to the foliation 
of the latter. Careful examination of some of these show 
that they are more compact and basic at the selveges than 
in the centre of the bands, and microscopic examination 
shows that the msurginal portioiu are more homblendic, a 
feature which characterises the border facies of similar pyroze- 
nic intrusives elsewhere. At the same time, these dykes, as the/ 
most now be recognised to be, contain the essential and usual 
constituents of the chamockite series, presenting their charac- 
teristic habits, and, like the larger masses, often contain garnets. 
It is interesting to find that these marginal portions of the 
dykes agree with the basic, fine-grained secretions of the larger 
masses in bdng mom homblendic than the average type, both 
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being the products of early consolidation in their respective 
intrusions. Taken into consideration with the phenomena 
noticed last year near Salem, where tongues of unaltered 
charnockite were found corroding a highly crushed gneiss, the 
dykes recently found in Coorg may be regarded as conclusive 
evidence in favour of the intrusive nature of the charnockite 
series. Though these recent observations necessitate a change 
in our views concerning the origin of these rocks, they tend 
only to confirm their position in the classification of the 
Archaean rocks adopted in the earlier days of the Geological 
Survey and recently repeated by Mr. Foote in his memoir on 
Bellary. 

(4) A large stock of porphyritic biotite-graniie crops out in the centre 
of the belt of Mercara schists, and further exposures of the same 
rock have been found to the south-eaist, near one of which was 
discovered a felsitic form with bi-pyramidal phenocrysts of quartz. 
The granite must have consolidated before the completion of 
the N.W.'S.E. system of folding was complete, and consequently 
it shows the characteristic strain-slip cleavage with slickensides 
lubricated by crushed mica<~the result of crushing after con- 
solidation. Except at some points on its western border, where 
it is limited by a (probably faulted) junction with the Mercara 
group, there are practically no exposures sufficiently clear to 
settle the relations of the granite to the other rocks. Near its 
margin, however, masses of sillimanite-gneiss have been found 
in the granite and probably represent a contact product due to 
alteration of the kyanite-schist, which would be a perfectly nor- 
mal occurrence. So far as it goes, then, this evidence points to 
the granite being younger than the Meicara group. 

(^) The large mass of norite at Watekolli forms a distinct addition to 
Indian petrology. The crystals, sometimes an inch or two 
long, of pink labradorite and schillerized pyroxene make a very 
handsome r ock. Besides the coarse-grained forms, there is a 
compact, granulitic, marginal facies, containing hornblende, 
which is extremely difficult to distinguish from the basic forms of 
the charnockite series, the similarity being accentuated by local 
foliation. This rock must have been erupted near or after the 
close of the earth-movements which foliated the rocks of the 
western Ghdts. 

(6) Hornblende-schists and quartz-hematite schists similar fo those of 
the Dharwar System form two very small strips in the extreme 
north of Coorg. They are cut through by both systems of basic 
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dykes, and are foliated as well as banded with apparent con- 
formity to the biotite-gneist. 

(y) Next in order come the hoiie and nltra-iasic iairnttPet, which show 
no foliation and sometimes form dykes at wide angles to the 
youngest fold-axis. The uUra-batic types inclnde, besides some 
fine nusses of pyroxenite, exposures of dunite (oHvine-rock) and 
picrite, the former being decomposed after the fashion of the 
well-known occurrence of the “Chalk Hills,” Salem, with the 
formation of magnesite and serpentine. The basic dykes form 
two principal groups : one group shows considerable progress 
towards the formation of epidiorites by granniation of the 
felspars and granular amphibolization of the pyroxenes. These 
form a N.S. series of prominent dykes in the N.E. corner of 
Coorg and represent an old eruption, probably of the Dharwar 
age. The others are remarkably fresh rocks, composed of 
augite and felspar in the south, but containing also olivine in 
the northern occurrences. One fine dyke of this group runs 
in a W.S.W.-E.N.E. direction completely across Coorg, ap- 
proximately agreeing with the boundary line of the low-lying 
taluk of Kiggatnid, and almost, though not completely, sein- 
rating the basin of the Cauvery from that of the Lakshmantirtha. 
These large dykes of very fresh basic rock are probably the 
underground representatives of the Deccan trap. 

II . — Structural features. — The general direction of the foliation of the 
younger schists throughout Coorg is N.W.-S.E. or N.N.W.-S.S.E., that is, 
parallel to the direction of the western Chits and of the Malabar coast-line. 
Our observations thus fall in with the evidence obtained by Mr. Foote as to 
the parallel folding of the Dharwar strips in western Mysore, and shows that, 
whilst the present contours may have been determined by the uninterrupted, 
geologically-long course of denudation, the leading features are, as in young 
mountain ranges, still coincident with the final system of folds. As one result 
of this N.N.W.-S.S.E. folding, the rocks in Coorg frequently show dislocations 
in the E.N.E -WiS.W. direction which have determined the position of some of 
younger dyke-rocks. In some cases the unequal folding on opposite sides 
of these transverse dislocations has resulted in horizontal displacement of the 
beds- The general dip of the foliation planes is towards the S.W. ; it will be 
interesting now to find from the South Canara side whether the much steeper 
western face of the Chits is the result of an opposed dip with the production 
of a synclinal fold and scarp face, or the mere effect of exposure to the un- 
checked force of the monsoon. 

Ill, — Economic Minerals . — Crapbite bas frequently been found dissemi- 
nated through the rocks, but so far has not been observed in any concentrated 
form. 
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The discovery of pegmatites amongst the Mercara group led to a careful 
search being instituted for mica, with the result that in five or six localities 
sheets, well beyond the marketable sixe, have been obtained. The largest 
were obtained on Elk Hill, where from immediately under the soil, sheets 
free from warping and measuring some 30 inches across, were removed from 
the outcrop of the vein. All samples show a high degree of elasticity and 
good colour, but much of the material will have its value depreciated by 
ferruginous inclusions between the cleavage-planes, whilst some of the mica 
is badly warped. As to how far these defects reduce the value is now being 
ascertained in the London market.^ It is extremely unlikely that the best 
veins have been the first to be “ struck " in an area so completely soil-covered 
but enough has been shown to prove that the mica-bearing pegmatites extend 
over a wide area, and will probably be a source of sensible profit if worked 
with discretion. 

The occurrence of the younger division of the gneisses at once suggested 
a search for limestone, which is specially in demand for the coffee planta- 
tions, but so far no trace of the rock has been observed. 

Linga Raja who built the palace at Mercara in i8ta has set the example 
of utilizing the diabase dykes for ornamental architecture ; but the large slabs 
which he secured could only have been obtained from such a close jointed 
’ rock by an enormous expenditure of labour. This rock is still owich used for 
mill stones and mortars. There is a mass of coarse potstone to the south- 
east of Mercara, which might easily be turned into vessels, but has not ap- 
parently been worked. 


3. Bombay Presidency. 

The^countiy north and north-east of Ahmadabad in the Gujarit province, 
, , ^ . to the Mahakdntha States was reconnoitred during last 

field-season by Lala Kishen Singh with the special 
object of defining the alluvial areas from the older rocks, which form the 
south and south-western extensions of the Aravalli ranges. No detailed 
report is at present available, but it may be expected that the results of the 
reconnaissance will not be of a very startling character, as is shown by the 
monthly diaries of work sent in already. 


4. Western Rajputana and South-Eastern Marwar. 

A great deal of geological survey work was accomplished in former years 
1/. T u n r T 1. Western Rajputana ; Messrs. W. T. Blanford and 

mr» i* /z* U* LUlOHCM* 

Hacket have already descnbed much of the country 

> Since this report was written^ an answer has been received from Londons which shows 
timt the defects mentioned do not materially leien the marketable value ol.tbe mica, which 
will fetch very good prices at home. 
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Monnd Jodhpur, bat many of the more or leas isolated hills which stand ovt 
of the sand-covered plain of Rajpntana were geologicai blanks on oar 

s,as0Ht896t»ta9r. ^Touche was engaged daring the seasont 
1896 to 1897 on a detailed sorvey of diet coontty, 
and daring that season accompUshed to fiU in the geology between Jodltpor 
and the higher hills soath of the Loni river, on which coantiy be has sent in 
an interesting progress report, folly illastrated. I qaote his sommaiy 

By far the greatest portion of the coantry with which this report deals is 
0.».l Olo" ami Muiritolm. ti»mi,.glOT«l 
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stretches of more or less level plain, diversified by 
low sand-hills, and when the seasons are htvorable, 
bearing exceUent crops, principally of millet. At intervals in this plain isolated 
rocky hills rise abruptly from it, looking as though they were the pit aVf and 
ridges of some great mountain range, the lower slopes of which have been 
smothered in sand. The largest of these hills are found in the Siwana dis- 
trict to the south of the Luni river, where one mass, called the Saoru range on 
the map, reaches an altitude of over 3,000 feet above the sea, and another 
rises to between two and three thousand. All the rocks found in this region 
with the exception of a small area in the extreme north-east, in the imme- 
diate neighlwurhood of Jodhpur City, are of various crystalline types, in- 
cluding ancient lavas, rhyolites and felsites with intercalated bands of tuff 
ashes and breccias, to which the name of ‘ Malani series * was given by 
Mr. BUnford, intrusive dykes of diorite, and intrusive granites probably 
belonging to two distinct periods, one containing much hornblende and no 
visible mica, the other .with both hornblende and mica in «"i*»mTOpic 
crystals. ^ 

In spite of the great age of the rocks belonging to this series, and the 

TheMaUmswies. altermion which they have undergone, there 

18 clear evidence, that when originally formed they 
were true volcanic ejectamenta spread out over the surface of the country 
and probably subaerial. All the well-known characterisUcs of glassy rocks 
can be observed in the lavas. Some of the fiows show beautifully developed 
flow structure and may be called rhyoUtes. In some of them the origiwd 
i^sy texture has hardly undergone any alteraUon, so that a thin slice 
remains almost dark under the microscope between crossed nicols. Sphie- 
rulitic and perlitic structures occur in other cases, and some of the ^ws are 

vesicular. Moreover, in many places the lava flows are interstratified with 
tuffs, ash beds and breccias. »«»iinea wiu 

That the volcanoes were submrial is proved by the &ct that beds of 
shingle composed to a larare extent of tiui 

'•ajaras’im’s;;.. 

places interstratified with the lava flows. These 
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conid not have been formed in deep water, since the pebbles are sometimes 

of considerable size, but were washed down by streams flowing over the 

surface oi the lava beds, and they show that denudation of the surface was 

going on during the period of volcanic activity, 

No undoubted indications of the position of any of the vents through 

„ which the lavas were poured out have yet been found. 

Ponible vent at Nagona. . . . . . -j u 

This IS not to be wondered at when we consider how 

large a portion of the region is concealed by sand. At Nagona, however, about 

33 miles to west-south-west of Jodhpur, the existence of a vent is conjectured 

from the presence of a mass of rhyolite felsite, in which the lines of flow 

are vertical, causing the rock to split into thin plates resembling shales. The 

fissile structure may have been imparteo to the rock by pressure from the 

sides of a fissure through which it was erupted. The vent, if it was one, 

appears to have been in the form of an elongated fissure, the longer axis of 

which runs from south-east to north-west. On either side of this locality the 

lava flows were observed to dip away from it in opposite directions, and there 

may have been a true volcanic vent here, but it seems more likely from 

the absence of any general arrangement of the lava flows in a conical form, 

that the eruptions were of the fissure type. 

The exact geological age of the Malani series is still undetermined, 

. because they have as yet been nowhere fouwd in contact 

geo c aaniseriei. rocks whose exact horizon is known. They are 

certainly much older than the sandstones which rest upon them at Jodhpur, 
which are conjectured to belong to the upper Vindhyan period, for a conglo- 
merate largely made up of rolled pebbles and boulders of the Malani lavas, 
mingled with other crystalline rocks, is found at the base of the sandstones. 
So far they have not been found in contact with any of the rocks of the Ara- 
valli series, and their relation with the latter are still uncertain. 

The lava flows, at some time since their eruption, and after the develop- 

, , ^ . ment in them of joint planes, were invaded by dykes 

Intrusive dykes; diorite. - , . , ^ . . , . , , , , 

of a basic rock, containing plagioclase felspar and 

hornblende, which broke tiirough them along the lines of jointing, the 
majority running due north and south. The dykes are usually much decom- 
posed and are more easily weathered than the felsites, so that they lie in 
trenches between vertical walls of the latter. They are most common among 
the hills to the south of the Luni, especially in the range of hills about 
6 miles south-west of Belotra, and only one was found to the north of the 
river, near the villages of Samdafu 

Subsequent to the intrusion of the diorite dykes, huge bosses of granite, 
„ ^ .. very coarse in texture and composed of quartz ortho- 

j^iase felspar and hornblende^ were forced in among 
the felsites, probably along the axes of the folds into which these rocks had 
been thrown. Wherever the two rocks are found in contact, the granite 


Intrusive dykes ; diorite. 
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throws off ramifying and interlacing veins among the felaitesi and the latter, 
with the associated beds of toff, are sometimes altered at the point of contact. 
The granite forms the greater part of the Suora range, the largest continooiis 
mass of rock in the country. The distributions ot the granite bosses is tome'- 
what peculiar. They lie along a fairly continuous ring, interrupted for any 
considerable distance only on its north-west side, measuring roughly 19 miles 
in diameter from east to west, and 16 miles from north to south. Towards 
the centre of this ring the granite does not appear anywhere at the surface. 
The arrangement suggests that the lines of weakness along which the granite 
was protruded was circular in plan, and may have had some connection with 
the roots of a volcano. There is nothing however in the disposition of the 
felsite flows and ash-beds to bear put this suggestion, but they have been 
disturbed by folding, as is shown by the present inclination of the pebble 
beds interstratifled with, which must have been laid down on a more or lew 
horizontal surface, so that their original arrangement has been marked by 
subsequent earth movements. Although the granite has in some cases pushed 
aside the lava flows, in many other instances it has evidently invaded and 
absorbed them, since the flows can be seen to dip towards or strike against 
ths steep sides of the granite bosses. 


That the hornblende granite is younger than the diorite dykes is proved 

Aire of th« Gianite. *“ '^*‘‘** granite penettatc 

the dykes, and also by the fact that the diorite is 
never found intrusive in the granite, though it sometimes runs up into con* 
tact with the edges of the latter. 


Summary of Observations, Season /.Ppy-py.— The ground surveyed and 
‘ Mr. LaTouchb. mapped this season comprises an area of about 3,000 
Season 1807-98. Square miles, lying to the south and south-east of that 
dealt with in my report for last year. The general features of the country 
are very similar, the greater part of it being covered with blown «au A and 
alluvium, through which solid rocks protrude in patches of greater or less 
extent, forming rugged hills and ridges isolated from each other— a structure 
which makes it very difficult, and often impossible to trace the boundaries of 
the various formations. A portion of the ground had already been surveyed 
and mapped by Mr. Hacket, but in the only published account of his 
observations,^ hp gives very few details of the relations of the rocks to 
tfach other. 

The principal object was to discover if possible the relations between the 
Malani volcanic series and the Aravalli rocks. Mr. Hacket mentions one 
locality in which the Malani rocks rest upon rocks of a different type,* and 
two in which they are seen very close to each other. The first mentioned 


‘ Records, G. S. I„ Vol. XtV, Pt. 4. 
3 Jdim, p. 302. 
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locality is about 8 miles to the north of Chanod, and here the evidences of 
unconformity between the two formations seem to be clear, for not only is 
the strike and dip discordant, but in places a bed of coane conglomerate 
containing rolled fragments of schist and slate derivedirom the lower beds 
is intercalated between them. Mr. Hacket was in doubt as to whether the 
slates and schists here were AravaOis, but there seems to be no difference 
between them and some slaty beds which occur in close proximity to a ridge 
of Malanis near Chotila, about 8 miles further north, which Mr. Hacket 
considered to be undoubted AravalUs. They are certainly in a much less 
metamorphosed condition than the schists found in the plain to the west, but 
it may be suspected that a fault of considerable throw must occur along the 
eastern edge of the area occupied by the Malani rocks, running in a general 
north-east to south-west direction. No outliers of the Malanis occur, so hir 
as known to the east of this line. 

Excluding the Aravalli schists, slates and quartzites, the whole of the rocks 
in this area were mapped by Mr, Hacket as gneiss, but it was found that 
although some of them may be described under that name the greater portion 
consists of true granite and that this can be referred both on lithological and 
stratigraphical grounds, to two distinct periods. The older granite which 
is tyjrically developed in the neighbourhood of Erinpura, is an exceedingly 
' coarse-grained rock, the crystals of felspar reaching a length of f inches or 
more. It is intrusive in the Aravalli schists, but was intruded prior to the 
movements which resulted in the folding of those rocks, so that it frequently 
exhibits a well developed gneissose structure, especially near the juncture 
with the schists, the felspar crystals bdng drawn out into ‘ eyes ' surrounded 
with mica The veins which it sometimes throws off into the schists have 
also been contorted and crushed. The newer granite, on the other hand, is 
not so coarse-grained, generally contains red felspar and a considerable 
proportion of hornblende as well as mica, and never exhibits any trace of a 
foliated structure. It forms a series of isolated bills and bosses, extending 
from near Jodhpur along the eastern edge of the Malani area to the town of 
Jalor, about 70 miles south-south-west of Jodhpur and 30 miles west-north- 
west of Erinpura. It is intrusive in the Aravalli schists, and also in the 
Malani volcanic rocks, wherever it occurs in contact with them. The 
form of these granite bosses, their distribution, and their relations with the 
lavas, all suggest that they may occupy the vents from which the latter were 
poured out. 

All these rocks, including the AravalUs, are traversed by a system of dykes 
of basic rock, diorite, varying in direction from about north-north-west to 
west-north-west, They occasionally reach large dimensions, as in the hill at 
Jalor, where they break through the red granite, and in two cases at least 
are quite 200 feet wide. The rock of which they are composed usually 
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weathers more readily than the sorroonding rocka, aothat narrow ebaami 
with vertical walla on either aide are formed, and they are fmqnently found 
on the create of narrow paaaea through the hills. 

The two granites mentioned above are distinguished from the homhlendic 
granite described in last year’s report as intrusive in the Malani series 
further west, in the district of Siwana, by the fact that the last contains no 
visible mica, and moreover has been intruded into the Volcanic rocks aub* 
seqnently to the intrusion of the diorite dykes, which are never found 
piercing it. 

For the sake of reference it is proposed to adopt the following names for 
tiiese granites provisionally, commencing with the oldest 

I. Erinpura Granite. — Forms a large spread to the north and cast of 
the station of Erinpura, and extends beyond the limits of the area 
surveyed. Typically a very coarse-grained granite, with large 
crystals of white or grey felspar up to 3 inches in length, quartz 
and mica. Intruded into the Aravalli schists prior to their disturb- 
ance and folding, and near the junction frequently assumes a 
foliated structure. 

a. Jalor Granite.— Forms a series of bosses extending from near Jodh- 
pur along the eastern edge of the Malani area to Jalor and prob- 
ably further south into Sirohi. The large hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Jalor are mainly formed of it. Generally a rather coarse, 
grained granite containing red or 0esh coloured felspar, quartz, 
mica, and hornblende. Intrusive in the Aravalli rocks and in 
some portion of the Malani volcanic rocks, and traverUd by 
diorite dykes. 

3. Siwana Granite.— Forms the greater part of the high range imme- 
diately to the sooth of Siwana, and occurs in many other hills in 
this district. Usually a rather coarse-grained granite, containing 
white or red felspar, quartz and hornblende, but no mica. In- 
trusive into the Malani volcanic series subsequent to the intru- 
ffion into it of dykes of diorite. ^ 

All these again are distinct from the granite which occurs in dykes and 
veins among the Aravalli rocks of the main range to the east,^ and which is 
characterised by the presence of tourmaline. This type of granite has not 
been met with west of the main range. 

The rocks of the Malani Volcanic Series occurring in the area surveyed 
this season are generally similar to those desaibed in|Mr. LaTouche’s progress 
report for last year, consisting of porphyritic devitrified rhyolites with 
•ccasional bands of ash, tuff and pebble beds. 

' Hacket, Record*, G. S. t„ Vol. XIV. Pt. 4, p. slz. 
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All the rocks met with are of either ignoous or mefiimorphic ortghi, md 
no trace of any fossiliferous rock has yet been discovered in this region. 
Consequently it is impossible to refer the formations met vrith to any definite 
geological horizon. All that can be said is that they are older than the sand- 
stones which rest unconformably upon the Malanis at Jodhpur, which prob- 
ably belong to the Vindhyan period. 

Some progress has been made with a microscopic examination of the 
characters of the Malani lavas and allied rocks. So far the microscopic 
study entirely confirms Mr. Blanford’s conjecture, arrived at from an 
examination of the rocks in the field, ‘ that they were originally glassy lavas, 
which were poured out at the surface. 


5. Central India. 

The work in South Rewah, which had been carried on under Mr- 
South Rewa. Oldham’s superintendence during the previous season, 

B. Vfedenhurg. ^^s continued single handed by Mr. Vredenburg 
during 1896 to 1897 and may be practically considered as finished for the time. 
The progress reports sent are in the form of more or less disjointed 
(fescriptions of the different areas passed over and with the series of specimens 
collected will greatly assist the compilation of fhe final report on the 
Geology of Rfewah, which will have to be written by Mr. Oldham. The results 
9f the season's work are more or less of local interest only. 

At the beginning of the last cold season Mr. Vredenburg was posted to 
Bhopal Bhopal and Gwalior, and he has not yet returned to 

head.quarters. 

He reports as follows X, 

The region so far examined in Bhopal lies between the parallels 32° 30' 
and 33® 30' of latitude, and 77° 30' and 78° 30' of longitude. The rocks 
exposed throughout this area belong to two of the principal geological 
systems of India, the Vindhyans and the basalt flows of the Deccan and 
I^lwa trap, with their associated intertrappeans. Along the southern 
portion of the district surveyed, both series are much concealed beneath the 
post-tertiary Narbada alluvium. 

The basalt occurs in more or less discontinuous patches, there being 
seldom any considerable inter\'al entirely free from that rock; in many 
cases there remains but a sheet of small thickness occupying the floor of the 
Vindhyan valleys, while in other instances denudation has not [H'oceeded so 
far and there axe several hundred feet of accumulated lava flows rising into a 
plateau above which the^highest portions of the ancient Vindhyan sckrps form 
small inliers. 

* Records, G. I., V0I. X, Pt, I, p. 17* 
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It is evident, frcm the diqxtsition of the geological bOondaiieB* that the 
tnodern topography of the Vindhjans reproduces in ite main lines the pre* 
trappean features, the ancient land surface being once more brought to light 
owing to the comparatively rapid disintegration of the basic volcanic rocks. 
Remains of a pre-trappean soil and talus exist in several localities, sometimes 
more or less altered by the contact of the melien lava “ iutertrappean *' 
beds both calcareous and siliceous are met with, sometimes limited on one 
side by the Vindhyan slopes whose drainage interrupted by a lava flow gave 
rise to the lakes in which these rocks were laid down. 

The proximity of the great masses of lava has produced no appreciable 
alteration in the Vindhyans. The most careful search has failed to detect 
any intrusive dykes or other signs of the immediate neighbourhood of 
volcanic centres ; these must have been situated along some other region, 
probably further south. 

The strata have suffered no disturbance since the basalts were erupted, 
for these rest horizontally upon the folded Vindhyans and are quite unaffected 
by a considerable fault which runs througfa the older rocks in the neighbour* 
hood of Bari (Lat. 23° a', Long. 78“ f). 

Throughout the districts examined, the " black soil " forming the super- 
ficial covering over a large portion of the country, is strictly confined to the 
volcanic outcrops, beyond which it never extends but for very short 
distances. •' Laterite ” is found capping some of the higher summits of the 
basalt plateau. 

The Vindhyan rocks exposed belong all to the upper series ; although 
the lowermost member of this division, the lower Kaimur is seen in several 
localities, yet the underlying rock is in all cases concealed by basalt or 
alluvium, so that nothing can be said regarding the existence or otherwise 
of the lower Vindhyans. 

The examination of the upper Vindhyans has resulted in thoroughly 
confirming Mr. Mallet’s prevision as to the presence of the Kaimur stage 
(Mem. Vol. VII, pp. 54, 55, 67, 77, 96). Only a fraction of this area had 
been previously examined in a cursory manner, and on that occasion the 
shale bands which constitute the main clue to the interpretation of these 
nnfossiliferoDS rocks remained generally undetected, concealed as they are 
in many instances under newer deposits, or else entirely hidden for great 
distances by the tains of debris from the overlying sandstones. Hence it 
was concluded that die entire series consisted of one uninterrupted mass of 
sandstone which it was difficult to correlate with the divisions previously 
established elsewhere. During the pretent season, owing largely to the 
admirably accurate topography of the maps now available, it has been pos- 
sible to recognise and follow successfully no less than four distinct shale bands, 
and judging from previously published descriptions there teems to be every 
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reason for identifying them Mrith the various shales recognised in the 
Vindhjan regions surveyed to the north and east. 

The divisions made out are, in ascending order, as follows 

(i) Shales, mainly arenaceous and micaceous; (f thickness of soo ft. 

is seen in places, but the base is nowhere exposed. 

(a) Conglomerate with pebbles frequently two or three inches in 
diameter, consisting of vein quartz and various Bijawar rocks. 
(3) Fine grained, very thick*bedded sandstone, an excellent building 
material very similar to the Chnnar sandstone, except that it is 
uniformly of a dark red colour. The uppermost beds of this 
division are flaggy. The aggregate thickness of (2) and (3) 
Is about 400 ft. 

(4j compact sandstone, the upper part extremely thick>bedded and 
forming precipitous cliffs. Thickness 500 ft. 

(5) Shales averaging aoo ft. in thickness, resting with a sharp junction 
on (4) but passing gradually upwards into. 

(6j Alternately thick and thin-bedded sandstones forming a succes- 
sion of scarps which vary greatly in number and size; at the 
base of this division there exists a remarkably constant band 
’ of false bedded flags, largely quarried all along th(|jr outcrop. 

Thickness 400 to 600 ft. 

(7) Shales which increase considerably in thickness from east to 

west. It is this band which is exposed at Ganurgarh fort, 
this name having been applied to designate one of the 
Bhander sub-divisions. At the above locality they contain an 
important limestone which is however only local. Eight miles 
east of Ganurgarh, the limestone is represented merely by 
strings of calcite running through the shales, and still further 
east, the shales themselves thin out almost entirely. At 
Ganurgarh the shales with the included limestone are over 
500 ft. thick, twenty miles east their thickness is reduced to 
300 ft,, and in the neighbourhood of Bari, about forty-five 
miles from Ganurgarh, there are not more than 40 ft. of 
largely interbedded with sandstone, while in one locality near 
Mahllpnr (Lat. 23'' 16', Long. 78*5') the band seems to be 
altogether extinct 

(8) Sandstone, 800ft thick. The bedding and petrology vary greatly, 

the beds generally becoming finer-grained and thinner-bedded' 
in proportion as the thickness of the underlyiiig shales increases. 
Where the sub-stage (7) attains its maTimnm dimensioBS, 
there is even a subordinate shale band, 60 ft. thick, 
some 120 ft. above the base of (8). 
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(9) Shales, soo to 300 argUlaceoQs, brittle, very tUn-bedded. 

(10) Dark red sandstones very thick-bedded, generally containing 

fine building stones. 

The divisions (i) to (4) agree entirely in their petrology and stratigraphy 
with the Kaimnr rocks of Bnndelkhand and of the Son valley ; it may be 
safely conclnded that (1) represents the lower K^mnr shales, (s) the 
Kaimnr conglomerate, (3) and (4) the npper Kaimnr. The two next 
divisions (5) and (6) evidently belong to the Kewa sUge, and (9) and (10) 
to tbe Bhander. The only remaining uncertainty is whether the sandstone 
(8) should be regarded as the npper Rewa or lower Bhander. 

The shales (7) which previous observers examined at Gannrgarh were 
regarded, principally perhaps on the strength of the limestone, as representing 
the lower Bhander. Bnt considering their irregular development, and the 
thickness of the sandstone (8) which is ont of all proportion with any 
recorded observations of the comparatively insignificant lower Bhander sand- 
stone, the simplest explanation would appear to be that (7) represents the 
Jhiri shales, and (8) the upper Rewa sandstone. It is hoped that this point 
will be completely settled when the survey is extended as far as the regions 
previously examined in detail. 

The npper Vindhyans are folded along two axes of disturbance, one of 
them running East-North-East to West-South- West being the continuation of 
the features developed along the Son and upper Narbada valleys, while the 
other is nearly at right angles, that is along a North-North-West to South-South- 
East direction. The combination of these two systems of folds gives rise to 
outliers of the Bhander stage, and inliers of the rocks underlying the upper 
Vindhyans, the latter however remaining concealed by the overflowing 
basalt, so that their nature cannot be ascertained, 


6. Central Provinces, Mandia district. 

A large portion of the Central Provinces remains practically unsurveyed, 
Ms. p.N.Bost. and .«^*hottgh several patches of it have been 

' * described at different times, much work remains still 

to be done. Mr. Bose, who was working in the Raipur district before he went 
on two years furlough in 1895, was, after rejoining his appointment, sent to 
^ Mandia district north-west of the area already surveyed by him, and 
has sent m a- short progress report, which illnstrates the extremely simple 
atmctnre of that part of the country. Mr. Bose accounts for the limited 
extent of area surveyed (about 700 square miles) by urging special Hiffify i tift 
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owing to the dense character of the vegetation and unhealthiness of the 
country. I quote the' following from his, report : 

The area examined lies in the south-eastern portion of the district of 
iVori don* tie Mandla. It comprises the upper portion of the valleys 

teasoM iSfff to iSg8. of the Sulkum, the Halon and the Phen which 
are affluents of larger rivers flowing into the Narbada. The valleys run in 
directions roughly transverse to the strike of the older rocks, and are separat- 
ed from each other by hills and uplands formed of the Deccan trap. The 
general level of the country rises from about 1, 600 feet above the sea level 
m the Sulkum valley to about 2,300 feet in the Phen valley. The higher hills 
rise from 300 to 900 feet above that level. 

The rocks met with in ascending order are: — 


1. The metamorphic rocks. 

2. The sub-metamorphic rocks. 

3. The lametais. 

4. The Deccan trap. 

5. Lateritic rocks. 


From the above descriptions it will be seen that there are, in the area 
lands. The tnetamor- examined, three different types of gneiss-( I ) massive 
' phicand sub-metamor- gneiss in which no bedding is discernible, and which, 
S^mary^‘and general SO far as seen hitherto, is not accompa^ed by any 
remarks. Bchists ; (2) massive bedded, coarse-grained, hard 

gneiss associated with highly micaceous gneiss and schists; (3) rather thin- 
bedded, fine-grained, soft, highly quartzose gneissic or sub-gneissic rock, asso- 
ciated with sub-schistose quartzite and micaceous schist. It is likely that these 
three types belong to three different ages, the first being the oldest and the last 
the youngest. The evidence for their separation, however, is not as yet very 
satisfactory and certainly not conclusive. The third, and presumably the 
youngest form of gneissic rock mentioned above has a somewhat sub- 
metamorphic look about it which is emphasized in the immediate vicinity 
of Motinala by a low dip, not amounting to more than 20“. Moreover, the 
rock sequence in the Phen section presents no stratigraphical break — at 
least none that 1 could discern — between it and rocks of an unquestionably 
transitional appearance. The question then presents itself — whether the 
fine-grained quartzose gneissic rock and the phyllites are of the same age ? 
The Sulkum section at Karibah, which shows transitional passage between 
the phyllites and the gneiss, at least does not show any visible stratigraphic 
discontinuity between them, would appear to favour an answer in the affirm- 
ative. The two sets of rocks may, however, be separated by assuming a fault 
between them. 

These rocks are very widespread. Lithologically, they vary between sand- 
stones, which are sometimes pebbly, and siliceous 
3. The laraetas. limestones. They test quite flat u|>on the denuded 
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upturned edges of the older rocks, and form a nanrow usually interrupted 
fringe between them and the Deccan trap. Their thickness is very small, not 
exceeding 30 feet or so ; and at places there is just a skin of them. 

The Deccan trap rests upon the denuded surface of the older rocks and 
forms all the higher hills and uplands of the area 

4. The Deccan trap. . 

examined. 

It is noteworthy that before the Deccan trap flowed on to their surface, 
the sub-roctamorphic and thhmetamorphic rocks had been denuded away so as 
to form a slope pretty nearly in the same direction as the present slope of the 
area, viz., from south to north. For, while in the upper parts of the Then and 
the Holon valleys, the older rocks are exposed at a level of about a,ooo feet, 
in the vicinity of Ghugri even at about 1,600 feet, the ground is covered by 
the Deccan trap. 

Lateritic rocks have been met with in small patches hi the Phen and the 
uter'te Holon vallcys. Economically, they are important as 
yielding, at places, iron, ore of good quality. Lateritie 
ore picked up from the bed of a stream near Lalpura in the Phen valley 
affords means for the maintenance of a sort of intermittent struggle for exist- 
ence to one primitive furnace. This Is the only furnace which I have found 
widiin my ground. I have, however, heard of others in the Deccan trap area 
north-east of it. 


7. Sambalpur district and adjoining country. 


During last cold weather season, Mr. Smith was engaged in surveying 
Mr P H Shith Sambalpur district, Sarangarh and Phuljhar 

r* ‘ ‘ with small portions of Bilaspur, Borasamar and ^n* 

pur. The area had been traversed in former years by Mr. V. Ball and otbexs 
but no connected survey of it had been made, although suspected to contain 
valuable ore localities, which are probably altogether mythical. Mr. Smith 
has now sent in a short summary of the results of his survey which is given 
in the following 


The greater part of the Sambalpur and Sonpur districts is occupied by a 

CrrtiaUinentks. ^ "cattered bills of 

the same and intrusive rocks. The gneiss is usually 
sycnitic, its chief constituents being white felspar and hornblende. It is fre- 


quently coarse-grained and much crushed with lenticular crystals of felspar 
surrounded by a crushed mass of dark fine-grained hornblendic 


The foliation, which is rare to the westward, but much more developed to* 
wa.'ds the eastern part of the area, is frequently horizontal or dipping gently ; 
when there is a distinct dip, the general direction of strike varies from N, and 
S.toN.E.andN. W: 
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Djkes of dark green, fine and medinm-grained diabasic trap are common^ 
with the same general direction as the foliation of the gneiss. And one bold 
hill — Rossarn — of extremely massive coarse-graiiiied intrusive gabbro or 
diorite stands up from the gneiss plain. 

Siliceous bands and veins also occur in the gneiss. The former are gene* 
rally of greenish quartz and quartz-mica-schists, but these pass into brecciated 
and schistose quartzite with occasional bands of jasper, and are in some cases 
evidently bands of sedimentary rock which Ivive been folded into the 
gneiss. 

West of the Sambalpur plain several patches of massive gneiss occur 
amongst the sedimentary rocks; they may have formed low hills and 
islands at the time of the sedimentary deposition. 

To the extreme west of the area in the Bilaspur hills there is evidence of 
great intrusive disturbance. Massive trap-dykes form most of the hills, and 
strongly foliated chloritic schists with occasional layers of conglomerate, ap- 
pear to represent metamorphosed sedimentary beds amongst them, Practi* 


Stdimentary reeks. 
Older seriee. 


cally the whole of the hill counU'y is composed 
of sedimentary rocks resting on the surface of the 
gneiss. 


The hills are scarped along their southern and eastern edges, where the 
beds end off abruptly, overlooking the great gneissic plain. Frof^ this they 
dip away gently westwards and northwards and are overlaid by younger beds, 
the uppermost of which are found in the Mahanadi valley, which bounds the 


area to the north. 


The hills themselves comprising the Barapahars in Sambalpur, and the 
Sarangarh and Fhuljhar hills are entirely composed of a great series of alter- 
nate quartzites and shales, which attains a thickness of over 6,000 feet. The 
quartzites pass locally into sandstones, grits and conglomerates while the 
shales are in some cases siliceous slates. 


This series is overlaid with slight but distinct unconformity, by another. 


Younger series. 


mainly composed of purple shales, calcareous, sili- 
ceous or sandy, and limestSnes, which forms a flat 


trough of rocks, some 3,000 feet in thickness along the Mahanadi valley. 
Both series appear to be totally unfossiliferous, as far as I have been able 


to discover. 


Mr. Bali, who made a rapid traverse over an enormous extent of this 
country, has referred the whole of these rocks to the Vindhyan system, in his 
paper on the " Geology of the Mahanadi Basin.** But on closer examination, 
the superpo^tion of a well-defined series of limestones and purple shales over 
another series, entirely composed of quartzites and shaley slates, points 
strongly to their much closer connection with the Karnnls and Cuddapahs, 
and as such I shall regard them. 
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The best developed section of the lower “ Coddapah” aeries is found in the 
Barapabar hills, where the following beds are seen, 
r dt-cmdd^ks. descending order, with their maiimnm 


thicknesses : — 

!• White i^nuhilar qvartxite ••••«•• eoo feel« 

а. Pink and buff ehaley limeatone and abales • • • • 900 n 

3. White and pink coarae granular quaitxite • • • • 400 ,s 

4. Grey and yellow liliceoua ihales •••••• 600 

5. Compact grey and purplish fine quartsite • • • • 400 

б. Grey and pinkish laminated shalea • • • • • 1,200 


7. Massive and fine bedded compact quartsite with thin partinga 


of grey shale • • a, 000 „ 

8 . Purple and yellow slaty shalea 4^ »» 

9. Pbrcellanic shales and green fdapathic grit with conglomerate 

bands 


gfSoo 

In this section the sequence seems to be conformsble throughont, bat 
westwards the overlap of several members causes unconformities in point of 
time, although the parallelism of the strata remains perfect. Beds Nos. i 
and 3 thin out £. and W. in the Barapahars, and it is possible that, from the 
calcareous character of No. a, they belong rather to the upper Kamul series. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 are very constant throughout the whole of the bill 
country. The 7 and 8 bands thin out suddenly to the west of the Barapahars, 
but re-appear 15 miles to the west in a modified form. To the south-west in 
Fhuljhar all the lower bands appear to be changed, and fine clay shales cover 
the Fhuljhar plain. But this area has not yet been worked out. The No. 9 
band is interesting. It occurs constantly, resting on the lower levels of the 
gneiss, from which it was directly derived, and with which it seems to be 
more closely connected than with the various beds which overlie it. It is 
composed of coarse felspathic grit, usually pale-green in colour, with fre- 
quent bands of sub-angular pebbles of white quartz. Pale-green porcellanic 
shales frequently overlie the grit. Bands of this rock are found here and 
there folded into the gneiss of the Sambalpnr plain, and highly metamor- 
phosed, so it is not improbable that it may represent a separate series, and 
conespond with the* transitions.’ 

The general lie of the Coddapah rocks is with gentle dips to the north, 
under the Mahanadi valley ; but there are several considerable folds in 
them, resulting locally in bulls, with a very constant N. and S. axis. The 
eastern boundary of the Barapahars is also an extremely disturbed one, 
the whole series teing crushed against the gneiss, with a faulted junction. 

The upper * Kamul' series (rf limestones and purple shales overiies the 
Ueetrbeds-Kamul Coddapahs with slight unconformity. The stratifi- 
cation of the two is however parallel, and the Karnols 
have shared in all the disturbances and folds which contort the Cuddapabs. 
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Hie Kamulfi dip <lpw-n gently northwards, over the Cuddapahs, and cover 
the whole of the Mahanadi valley plain, where the dip undulates gently. 
Exposures are rare on the plain, and only disconnected sections are seen in 
the larger ravines. The best exposures occur along the bed of the Mahanadi, 
but even there they are not continuous, and it is impossible to make out the 
detailed sequence of beds. There seems to be considerable lateral variation 
in constitution also. The topmost beds of the series have probably not been 
seen, but so far as at present observed, the following represents a rough 


section in descending order : — 

1. White compact limestone 200 feet. 

2. Purple shales with grey lamina 500 „ 

3. Purplish limestone with discoidal concretionary markings • 150 ,, 

4. Purple shales with grey*green siliceous lamina:, thin porcellanic 

shales and jasper 1,200 ,, 

5. Black and buff compact limestone with bands of dark shale and 

some coarse grit • 200 ,, 


Laterite. 


2, 250 

Several dykes of the compact dark-green trap occur both in the Karnuls 
and Cuddapahs, but I have found no trace of intet- 
bedded trap in either series. 

Thin caps of laterite occur all over the plains, overlying all kinds of rocks, 
and also amongst the hills. The laterite <*lying on 
the gneiss appears to be in situ and to be derived 
directly from the rock beneath, into which it passes by insensible gradations. 

Limestone and iron-ore are the only minerals of economic value I have 
met with. The Karnul No. 5 limestone is burnt ex- 
Iron-cre. tensively in Sarangarh for lime. 

Many villages have their diminutive blast furnaces, but the loharis 
make no use of the lateritic hsematite, but prefer a soft porous clay ey limo- 
nite, which appears to be concretionary, and occurs in the lower Cuddapah 
shales in small quantities. 

1 have not met with any diamonds or diamond mines, nor could I get 
any information of any ancient workings. The indus- 
try of washing for diamonds in the Mahanadi at 
Hirakoond also seems to have entirely died out. 


iVd diamonds. 


8. Burma. 

During the field season of 1896 to 1897 Mr. Grimes was engaged on the 
G E Gr' • survey of parts of the districts of Magwe, Myingyan 
• and Pokoku in upper Burma ; the country surveyed 


•As this report goes to press^ the lamentable information has reached Calcutta that Mr, 
Grimes succumbed to an attack of cholera at Tbayetmyo on the ixth April. Mr. Grimes has 
shown great zeal in his work and much ability during the 2 \ years of his service, and I was 
looking forward to the time when he would develop into one of our best stratigrapbical 
geologists. He was only 26 years of age when he dM. 
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in detiu) is that comprisiog the Ycnangyoung and Yenangyat oilfields, 
but besides this a considerable area to the east, of which there an no 
satisfactory maps, was explored. 

The country consists of open plains from which a series of low ranges of 
hills rise, each being composed of and caused by an anticlinal fold, in the 
larger of which the miocene beds are exposed. These run roughly pantllel 
with each other in a WNW— ESE direction, but are independent. The two 
largest and most important of these are the Yenangyat and Yenangyoung 
anticlines, both of which were examined in detail. The other lesser ones 
are those which form the Fagan and the Gwegyo hills, lie in the unsurveyed 
country to the east and were only cursorily examined- 

The rocks exposed are everywhere the same as those described by 
Dr* Noetling in his mOmoir on the occurrence of petroleum in Burma, and the 
only addition to be made to his description is the existence of an unconfoi* 
mity between the upper miocene (Yenangyoung stage) and the pliocene 
(Irrawadi river) beds which overlie them. 

The most important economic results of the survey have been the mapping 
of the extension of the Yenangyat oilfield and the discovery of what are 
likely to be two new oilfields on the same anticline. The probable extent of 
the area over which petroleum may reasonably be expected to be workable is 
found to be some 6^ miles, or three miles to the south and 3^ miles to the 
north of Yenangyat. From the nature of the data and reasoning on which 
this estimate is based, it is more likely to be a minimum than a maximum. 
Besides this extension of the Yenangyat field, Mr. Grimes found another 
place where the axis of the anticline rises, and in block 58 N of the Yenang- 
young oilfields survey there is a small exposure of the lower miocene 
(Prome stage) ; it is very probable that an oilfield, small perhaps but work- 
able, will be found here. 

To the north of Yenangj’at a larger exposure of the beds of the Prome 
stage was found and here the first or uppermost oilsand is freely exposed at 
the surface; Mr. Grimes was informed by the villagers that the hill had been 
on fire last year where this oilsand is exposed and that it had burnt for several 
months with flames three feet high. The ground was blackened and showed 
signs of burning, so this statement may well be correct. It is probable that 
there is a larger and more prolific oilfield here than that of Yenangyat and 
not impossibly than Yenangyoung. The southern end of this may be placed 
in block B of the Yenangyat oilfields survey and the northern some 6 miles 
north of the limit of the survey. 

In the Yenangyoung oilfield the exposure of miocene beds was found to 
widen out to the south of Dr. Noetling’s survey representing a slight rise of the 
aas of the anticline in blocks 33 and 45 and then to close in and finally 
disappear. It is possible that a boring put down here would strike oil, but 
the field would be a small one and probably not very productive. 
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In the I^gan and Gwagp anticlines the lower miocene— petroliferons 
beds are not exposed. In the Gwegyo hills some places were pointed out 
where if was said that oil had been seen at times. It is possible that in the 
future petroleum will be worked at both these localities, but the fact that 
both anticlines are faulted, conjoined with the absence of visible oil-springs, 
is not promising for a large supply of petroleum. 

On his return from the field Mr. Grimes visited Akyab and examined the 
neighbourhood with a special view to the possibility of sinking an artesian 
well, the water-supply of the town being both scanty and inadequate. The 
town is built on recent deposits, and the only exposures of rock in the 
neighbourhood are along the crest of an anticlinal, apparently the continuation 
of that which forms the Baronga island. In these circumstances it would be 
hopeless to look for a water supply from the tertiary rocks even if they 
could be reached, while neither the nature nor the disposition of the recent 
deposits is such as to lead to any anticipation of an artesian well of the 
deltaic type being met with. 

Mr. Grimes was principally engaged during the last camping season in 
e o « ^ o o surveying the Kabwet coal field in detail, after which 
he proceeded to examine several smaller areas near 
Mandalay. He has sent in the following short reports - 

The Kahwet Coal During the first two and-a-half youths of the 

present (1897-98) camping season I was engaged in the examination of the 
Kabwet coalfield and the surrounding area between Kabwet and Male in 
the District of Shwebo, Upper Burma. 

The rocks in this area are chiefly sandstones mostly soft and current 
bedded but sometimes calcareous in which case they 
are very hard. Almost everywhere the sandstones 
contain numerous rounded hard calcareous concretions, which weather along 
the original planes of bedding. Interstratified with the sandstones are some 
strings and thin beds of greyish or bluish shale which are quite subordinate 
to the sandstones and nowhere of any great thickness, and besides these 
there are at separate horizons a bed of contemporaneous basaltic lava, a bed 
of carbonaceous shale and coal and a thick mass of limestone. 

Although all the sandstones have many characters in common and those 
in different parts of the area and at different horizons are often very difficult 
to distinguish from one another, besides recent alluvial beds four stages may 
be distinguished in the sandstones which can be identified and mapped with 
a fair degree of accuracy, and the following is<a description of them and of 
the alluvial beds in descending order. 

The alluvial beds, which are chiefly deposited in a narrow strip of 
country running from north to south across the area, 
Reemt deposits, consist chiefly of ordinary river sands with beds of 

mud and clay in places. Small calcareous concretions resembling kankv 


Description of rockse 
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we found in iheni in places but they arc not widely distributed in the 
beds. 

Of recent origin also are the greater part of 'the* 'fragments of siUciAed 
wood which are everywhere thickly scattered over the surface of the ground 
in the area examined. This is i:allcd by the Burmans ** ingyin kyauk'" and 
they say iliat the fragments are pieces of the ingyin tree (the acacia 
ferruginea) which have been loft lying on tlie ground and there silicified* 
In support of this local theory of the origin of the wood I have on several 
occasions noticed marks on the wood as if it had been cut by a dah” and 
besides this there is the universal distribution of the silicified wood, mostly 
in angular frag[nents in every part of the area where the “ ingyin” tree 
grows. All the silicified wood, however, is not of recent .origin as will be 
shown later. 

ist Stage . — (The uppermost) strata of the tertiary' strata consist chiefly of 
- . . yellowish and yellowish wdiite current — bedded sand- 

stones V hich are so soft as easily to crumble between 
the fingers. I'hcse contain «^mall irregularly shaped calcareous concretions 
and usually have a network of calcareous strings and besides these, there are 
larger rounded calcareous concretions and layers of hard calcareous sandstone. 
With these sandstone beds there arc often interstrati fied thin bands of greyish 
and bluish-grey shales and sandy shales, but these are quite subordinate and 
never of any great thickness. Conglomerate beds are'fpundbut are compira- 
lively rare. Embedded in the sandstones and evidently of the same age ihcr^ 
are pieces of siliceous fossil wood, like that which I have seen in other parts» 
and of this large tree trunks are to be seen in places. Lying in one of the 
stream beds, where it crosses the sandstones near the base of this stage there 
was a very large, rounded and polished boulder of granite, quite unlike any 
of the rocks which 1 know to occur in the surroundinglcountry so that it must 
have come from a considerable distance, and as^it is much loo large to have 
been transported to its present position by any of the physical agencies, now 
at work, I concluded that it had come out of the beds on the lop [of which it 
is now resting. 


snj Stage. The beds of the ist stage pass conformably down' into those 
of the 2nd stage, which consist chiefly of fairly soft yellowish, reddish-yellow 
and brownish sandstones mostly somewhat micaceous. They are as a rule 
somewhat harder than the beds of the ist stage and more regularly bedded, 
and they also contain very numerous and often large greyish calcareous con- 
cretions, which arc harder than those in the beds above, and besides these 
there are several thick layers of very hard.calcarcous sandstone, ’which latter 
IS y cong omeratic. Interstratified with the sandstones are quite 
subsidiary bands of greyish and bluish-grey.shale, mostly somewhat sandy 

and very similar to that of the ist stage. . 

. The beds of this stage also are almost entirely composed of 

sandstones, which vary, however, somewhat in appearance in the different 
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parts of this stage. The upper saodtfones are white, bluish^white or yellow 
in colour and are usually very coarse and friable, whilst those in the lower 
part are greyish and yelloinsh and harder. Calcareous concretions and 
bands are present but are not so common as in the beds higher up and they 
are also chiefly confined to the lower beds of this stage. With the sand- 
stones there are a few beds of soft shale and clay of blue or bluish-grey 
colour and the bed which lies just underneath the coal, in the southern part 
of the area is of a particularly bright blue colour. At one horizon in these 
beds and resting directly upon sandstone there is a bed of basic lava which is 
thickest and most prominent at Nat-taung, but it decreases in thickness as one 
gets away from thsit centre and gradually dies out. Lying on the top of the 
iava are indurated red-clays, which likewise die out to the north and east but 
extend to a short distance beyond the limits of the lava. At a horizon a 
little above the lava and red-clay there is a bed of carbonaceous shale or coal 
which extends over the whole of the area where the beds of this age are ex- 
posed and so much beyond the lava and red-clay. This bed varies very 
considerably in composition and thickness within a short distance, and it is 
doubtful if it is perfectly continuous over the whole area, as in one or two 
places where the beds of this horizon are fairly well exposed, I failed to find 
any traces of it ; the exposures of it, however, are few in number, owing to the 
beds being for long distances overlaid by recent deposits and to^the way in 
which the country was covered up at the time of my visit by jungle with lon/f 
grass. With regard to the composition of this bed 1 can only now say, 
before the analysis of my samples, that judging from the appearance of the 
beds, the most westerly exposures between Letkokbin and Kabwet are the 
richest in carbon, and all the other exposures show an inferior coal or even 
only a brown carbonaceous shale with streaks of coal. Embedded in this 
carbonaceous shale and coal are numerous small pieces of amber. 

4ih Stage . — The beds of this stage consist also chiefly of massive greyish, 
whitish and yellowish sandstones, mostly coarse but sometimes fine-grained 
and in places argillaceous. Hard calcareous concretions and bands are com- 
mon in them and the uppermost beds have a considerable resemblance to the 
sandstones of the 3rd stage. Interbedded with these sandstones are some 
brown shales which are typical of this stage and quite unlike the shales in 
the other stages. In the northern part of the area there is interstratified with 
these beds a thick mass of blue limestone which passes gradually into calca- 
reous shale and so into the other beds of the series. This limestone is appa- 
rently unfossiliferous, as although 1 searched in it carefully, 1 could not find 
signs of a single fossil. Running through these rocks there are numerous 
dykes of dolerite which resembles in appearance the basic lava interstratified 
with the beds of the 3rd stage, but here it is evidently intrusive, as in several 
places it is to be seen breaking through and running across the bedding 
planes of the sandstones. 
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Coming BOW to the itnictnie of the comufy* we 0 nd th»t the rocki we 
bent into b namber of lyncIlMl and anticHoal folds 
S&metmrt. wbose uos have an approximately north and sonth 
direction, and beades smaller faults the area is traversed from one end to tite 
other by two large fsalte also running approximately north and south. 

The beds of the ist and and stages whidi are exposed in the western pair 
of the area and bounded on the east by the more westerly d these two fanltSi 
are folded with generally quite low dtp. The beds of the third stage Ue 
between the two great fanlto mention^ above, and as the latter tend to 
converge towards the nonh, the area of these beds is narrower in the 
northern than in the southern part of the ^ntry examined. In the northern 
part of the area these beds are bent into a single anticlinal arch which sinks 
towards the north so that only beds younger than the coal are exposed to the 
north of the Khodaung Chonng; but in ^e southern part where the 
breadth of the exposure of the teds of the third stage is greater, there are 
more foldings and the coal is worked in a small qrnclinal basin between 
Lethokbin and Kyetsubin which is bounded by the western fault. The greater 
part of the area between the faults is, however, covered up by recent deposits 
so that the folding of the beds beneath cannot always be seen. 

The beds of the fourth stage, which are exposed la a narrow strip of 
countiy running along the Irrawadi and bounded to the west by the eastern* 
moat of the big faults, are everywhere steeply inclined and their dip is mostly 
vertical or almost so and when it is lower thh is generally seen to be due to 
local contortions. 

Of the exact age of these sandstone beds there is no direct evidence in 
the area examined, and one has to rely almost entirely 
f« of MN s om*. lithological resemblance to beds of known age 

in other places. The teds of the first stage are in many respects like the 
pliocene sandstones, uduch I have examined in the Myingyan and Pokokku 
districts and Vke them they are current bedded soft sandstones containing 
silicified fossil-wood, so that I am inclined to think that the beds of the first 
stage an possiUy of pliocene age also. The teds of the first stage test quite 
conformaUy on those of the second stage, and I have sometimes doubted 
whether the latter ought to be sqiarated from the first stage as they are in 
many respects alike, and bendes the beds of the second stage are very unlike 
the upper miocene sandstones and gypsum bearing steles which underlie the 
pliocene farther south. 


The beds of the third stage and those of the second stage are here sepap 
rated by a fault, so that die rdationship between them cannot be seen, bnt 1 
think that the former are older than the latter, as they (the beds of 3rd stage) 
in many ways resemble the miocene beds of other places snd are entirely 
unlike any post pliocene beds 1 hsive seen in Burma. 
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The beds of the fourth stage are also separated from those of the third 
stage by a fault, but it is probable that this fault does not extend quite to the 
south of the area, and if not, the beds of the third stage are there resting on 
those of the fourth stage. Besides this, however, we have further evidence 
tending to show that the beds of the fourth stage are older than those of the 
third stage, in the fact that they are. pierced by intrusive dykes of dolerite, 
which is exactly like that forming the bed of lava, which is interstratified with 
the beds of the third stage. 

During the latter half of this present camping season (1897-9S) I have 
been examining those parts of the Mandalay and Sagaing Districts which are 
mapped on sheets Nos. 260 and 261 (i*-i mile) of the Upper Burma Survey. 
This area is divided by the river Trrawadi into two very unequal parts, the 
physical features of which are quite unlike, the larger and eastern part being 
the Mandalay plain and (he sifialler and western area the Sagaing hills. As 
I shall want to refer to the Sagaing hills when considering the rocks of the 
hills in the other area, 1 shall consider them first although they were not 
examined till last. 

Sagaing hills . — The rocks in these hills consist chiefly of a series of 
crystalline limestones, quartzites and mica schists and resting unconformably 
on them coarse current bedded sandstones probably of pliocene age. 

The first series, that of the metamorphic rocks, forms the main'^ass of the 

Crystalline rocks highest ridges are formed of them. 

The limestones of this series vary very considerably in 
the different parts of the hills and in the different beds, in the southern part 
of the hills they usually contain a lot of mica and other minerals included in 
them, whilst farther north near Mingun and Tonbo we find bills composed 
-of an almost pure white crystalline limestone and these are the highest ridges 
in the range of hills. If we trace these limestones, however, along their 
strike to the north-west we find in the low hills on the west side of the range, 
blue limestones which are not crystalline and which are in appearance very 
like the limestones in the Shan hills to the east of Mandalay. 

Interstratified with the limestones but usually in very thick beds are quartz 
and mica schists, in which rocks the mica is often concentrated in definite 
layers so that the rock consists of alternate layers of quartzite and mica schist ; 
>in other places, however, where the rocks contain more mica the whole is a 
mica schist. On the western side of the bills in the same relation to these 
quartzites and mica schists, as the blue limestone is to the crystalline lime- 
stone, we find coarse dark reddish brown ferruginous and often micaceous 
.sa ndstones. ^ 

^In a note which Mr. Grimes sent a few days before his death, he announces the fket that 
tills sandstone has yielded plant remains. This is an important discevery, and it is to be 
tiopsd that mere details may be forthcom'ngf when his diaries and collections reach Calcutta. 
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Of the age (rf these rocks there is no definite evidence* and the only 
indication we have is the likeness of the bine Umestone 
Ag* of nch. qI which Dr. 

Noetling on the evidence of some fossils obtained by him, regards as lower 
Silurian or even older. 

Resting nnconformably on the nptumed edges of these older and meta* 
morphosed rocks a series of soft white, yellowish- 
white and broAn current l^cdded soft sandstones, mostly 
pebbly and especially in the northern part of the hills often conglomeratic 
In these are dark reddish brown ferruginous strings and layers and rounded 
calcareous concretions. These beds are exactly like the pliocene beds in the 
Myingyan district and perhaps two specimens of fossil teeth which I have 
obtained from these beds may enable the question of their age to be definitely 
settled. 

The older metamorphosed rocks, the plains of foliation of which corrw-- 
siwnd with the original planes of bedding, have in the- 
southern part of the hills everywhere a steep dip, but 
at the northern end of the range this decreases somewhat. The dip is every- 
where to the east with the exception of the eastern side of the southern end of 
the hills where it is a steep westerly one. 

The newer, probably pliocene, beds rest on the upturned edges of the 
older beds and are also dipping to the east, but with low angles under so*’. 
These beds are chiefly exposed on the eastern side of the hills, starting from 
near Wachet and extending towards the north, at first their exposures are not 
very elevated above the Irrawadi, but as one goes north one sees them form- 
ing higher and higher hills and extending farther and farther west, until at 
the northern end of the range they have completely covered up the older 
beds and the hills are formed by them alone. This area consists of a large 
flat plain, extending for many miles around Mandalay out of which a 
number of isolated hills arise and the rocks maybe 
•n »y p am. divided into two series, the one consisting of the 
metamorphosed and crystalline rocks of the isolated hills and the other the 
alluvial beds of the plain. 

The rocks composing the hills vary very greatly in character, so that 
. . almost every hill is composed of a different rock, but 

DtMonptumof roe ». metamorphosed and mostly crystaU 

Hne. The chief rocks are crystalline hmestone and quartzite, the first form- 
ing the hills near to and to the east of Mandalay, and the latter being most 
prominent in those farther north. Mandalay hill is composed of a white 
crysUliine limestone containing mica and other minerals, but at Yangintaung 
wUch is nearer tbe Shan bills the limestone is greyish and not so highly 
metamorphosed and it is much more like the rocks exposed on the western 
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slopes of these hills. Five miles to the north, however, in the grohp of hilht 
south-east of Ltmdaung, we meet wlA entirely different kinds of rock and here 
Gondama Taang and the hills to the sonth of it are composed almost entirely 
of qnartsite, which is however, mostly somewhat micaceous and calcareoas>^ 
hpt Shwe Vonng Danng to the west of these is formed chiefly of mica schism^ 
with whidt ace associated some crystalline rocks. Onfy a mile to the east of 
Gondama Tanng, the beds of which are dipping to the east, in the low hills 
on the north side of Kangyi village, we find an exposure of coarse granite and 
at Sagadatmg about two males to the nostb of Gondama Tanng we have greyish 
white gneiss. The other hiHs, which I have examined to the nostb and east 
of these are all composed of qnartsites and micaceonB schists. 

Owing to the isolated nature of the expossre of these rocks and also to 
the fact that definite dips and strikes cannot always be seen in them, it ia 
impossible from an examination of these hills alone to determine the relation 
of the different rocks to one another, and in order to ascestain this certainly 
it will be necessary first to examine the hill country around. The rocks in 
the isolated hills are apparently outliers of these in the Shan hills as an 
examination of the western slopes of those hills at different places showed 
similar rocks to those in the isolated hills, especially to ffiose close to them. 
In some cases, however, as for instance Mandalay hill, the rocks of the billa 
in the plain are quite different from any I have seen in the Shan hiUs, but in 
these cases they show crystalline structure highly developed, and the difference 
is most probably due to the metamorphic changes which have evidently taken 
place in them. The white crystalline limestone of Mandalay hill is certainly 
very unlike the blue limestone of the hills to the east, but a similar difference 
and change can be seen in the Sagaing hills, when the limestone is traced 
along its strike from one side of the bills to the other, so that in this case ton 
the difference is probably due to mctamosphismi, 

The granke and possibly the gneiss are in all probability intrusive, but 
whether the other rocks all belong to one system is still an open question* 
In the Sagaing hills we see similar rocks interstratified with one another, but 
an examination of the Shan hiUs between Tonbo and Maymyo showed practi- 
cally nothing bat limestone, and until the relation of this limestone to the 
quartzitic and schistose rocks of the same hills farther north is established,, 
the stratigraphical connection between the outliers of these rocks cannot be 
determined. 

The whole of the plain from which these isolated hiUs rise is covered by 
alluvial beds, which present an nnifermly flat surface, so that but little can be 
seen of them. On the top, especially in Ae eastern part of the plain they seem 
to consist chiefly of mud, silt and fine grained sand and deeper down the 
wells show coarser sand, but where the Irrawadi crosses the plain the sec- 
tions shewn in the banks of the river are all coarse sand* 
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9. North-West Frontier. 

The military operations across the AM(K border of the Morth-Westem 
M u u u Frontier nnder the Command of General Sir W« 8. A, 

r. . . aydea. Lockhart, «.C3, S.C.BJ., offered an opportonHy of 
adding to onr knowledge of the geological stmcture of that coaiSiy. In 
October 1897, Mr. Hayden received permission to accomppey the Timh 
Espeditionaiy Force and was absent on that doty till Jannary jrd. 1898. At 
various rimes I have traversed pans of the country myself, so for instance 
when accompanying the Miiansai field force in 1890 to 1891, and during several 
trips through the Khaibar and Kabul valleys. Some of the lesulta are 
embodied in my paper on the Safed K<^, published in the Records. VoL 
XXV, pp. 59, ff., but the information gained was necessarily sketchy and 
in parts speculative, but it is satisfactory even to find that Mr. Hayden’s work 
last season has resulted in establishing the truth of one supposition, namely, 
that palaeozoic and triassic rocks make their appearance along a great east 
to west dislocation, which separates the main mass of the Safed Koh range 
from the outer ” hills lying south of it. 

The following is a brief summary of the results of Mr. Hayden’s work : — 
The country between the Samana range and the Khaibar consists of a 
^ , series of parallel mountain-ranges, running east to 

west. The rocks, which are chiefly of mesozoic age 
are folded into numerous anticlines and synclines with many inverted folds 
and faults. South of the Bara vaUey no rocks older than mesozoic are found, 
but along the southern flank of the Surghar range these beds are faulted 
against strata of palaeozoic age. 

■ ■ . The following is a broad sub-division of the 

Kocks rfprcscnteae t • i i* « 

rocks in descending ordei : — 


Rocks represented. 


10. Light-coloured limestone with nuinmuUies(Kohat, Ustarxai,) 
Hangu, etc.) 5 

9. Green and red shales and sandstones (Kai and Waran *> 
Valley.) j 

7. Grey limestonesp with sandstones 

and L 

8. Shaley limestones and subordinate shales • . . J 

6. Massive coral limestone (Gorge between Bagh and Dwatowi) 
5. Red gritty shales, grits* conglomerates and reddish-brown) 

needle shales (Bara and Baxar valleys). J 

4. Limestone and calcareous sandstone, with middle Pro-*) 
ductus limestone fossils. | 

3. Greenish-brown shales, with flaggy quartxites and sub- ^ 
ordinate limestone bands (Chura and Khaibar). T 

a. Altered limestones of Rohtas hill, Ghund Ghar and Surghas \ 
range. j 


Upper 

eocene. 

liower 

eocene, 

cretaceous 

and 

Jurassic. 

rhaetic. 


permiaii. 

permo- 
carbon - 
ferous. 

carboni. 

feroas. 
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I. Hard slates and white quartzites of Surghar range (near 
Slier Khel in Bara valley.) 


order 

palnosoic* 


Owing to paucity of fossils much of the above classification is merely 
„ tentative, but eocene fossils werd* found in Maidan 

and Cenomanian brachiopods in the Waran valley, 
while between /^hura and the Btuar valley are beds containing species found 
in the middle productus limestone of the Salt range. 

No igneous rocks are found in\silu south of the Surghar range, but they 


Igneous rocks. 


probably occur a little fuither west on the southern 
flanks of the Safed Koh. In the Khaibnr a decom^ 


posed dolerite is found among the carboniferous locks, and in the stream.' 
beds many boulders of altered gabbio, 
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Appendix I. 

List oj Societies and other Institutions from which publications 
have been received in donation or exchange for the Library 
of the Geological Survey of India, from the ist January iSyj 
to the jist March J8y8. 

Adelaide.— Geological Survey of South Australia. 

„ Royal Society of South Australia. 

AjLbaky.— New York State Museum. 

Baltimore.— Johns Hopkins University. 

Basel. — Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

Batavia.— Kon. Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Ned.-Indie. 
Berkeley.— University of California. 

Belfast. — Natural History and Philosophical Society. 

Berlin.— Deutsche Geologische Gesellschaft. 

„ K. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften. 

„ K. Preuss. Geologische l.andesanstalt. 

Bologna.— R. Accad. delle Scienxe dell* Istituto di Bologna. 
Bombay.— Natural History Society. 

M Royal Asiatic Society. 

Bordeavx.— Soci^te Linndenne de Bordeaux. 

Boston.— American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

„ Society of Natural History. 

Breslav.— Schlesische Gesellschaft fur Valerlandischc Cultur. 
Brisbane.— Queensland Branch of the Roy. Gcog. Soc. of Austra- 
lasia. 

„ Queensland Museum. 

„ Royal Society of Queensland. 

Bristol — Naturalists' Society. 

Brussels.— Soci^t^ Royale Beige de Geographic. 

Bucharest.— Museului de Geologia si de Paleontologia. 

„ Geological Bureau. 

BuDArEST. — K6n. Ungarische Geologische Anstalt. 

^ U ngarische Geologische Gesellschaft . 

^ National Museum. 

Buenos Aires.— Acad. Nacionalde Ciencias. 

,, Museo Nacional. 

Caen.- Soci^t^ Linn^ennede Normandie. 

Calcutta.— Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

M Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

„ Calcutta University. 

>« Editor, Indian and Eastern Engineer. 

Cambridob.— Philosophical Society. 

„ University of Cambridge. 

I, Woodwardian Museum. 
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CambRidob, Mass.— Museum of .Comparative ZoSlogy. 

Canada. — Hamihon Association. 

Caps Town. — South African Geologfical Commission. 

Cassbl.— Vereins fQr Naturkunde. 

Christiana.— The Committee^ Norwegian North>Atlantic Expedition* 
Cincinnati. — Society of Natural History. 

Cofknhaobn. — Kong. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 

„ Academic Royale des Sciences et des Lettres. 

Dss Moinbs.— Iowa Geoiogfical Survey. 

Dijon.— Academic des Sciences et BelleB>LettFes. 

Drbsdbn. — K. Min. Geol. und Prmhistorische Museum. 

„ Naturwisaenschaftliche Gesells. Isis. 

Dublin.— Royal Dublin Society. 

„ „ Irish Academy. 

Edinburoh.— Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 

,, „ „ Society of Arts. 

Geneva. — Societe de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle. 
Glasgow.— Glasgow University. 

„ Philosophical Society. 

Gotha.— Editor, Petermann’s Geog. Mittheilungen. 
CbTTiNOBN.— K. Gesells. der Wissenschaften. 

HALiFAR.'-Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 

Hallb.— Academia Caesarea Leop. Carol. Nat. Curiosor^Ti. 
Hblsinofors.— Socidtd de Geographic de Finlande. 

KbNiosBBRo.— Physikalische Okonomische Gesellschaft. 

La Plata — Museo de La Plata. 

Lausanne.— Soci£t6 Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles. 

Lawrence.— Kansas Geological Survey. 

^ „ University. 

Lbbds.— Yorkshire College. 

Lbidb.— Ecole Polytechnique de Delft. 

I.BiFBio.— K6n. S4ch. Gesells. der Wissenschaften. 

„ Vereins fur Erdkunde. 

LiRoe.— Socidti Geol. de Belgique. 

LiLLB^—Soddtd Geol. du Nord. 

Lisbon.— Section des Travaux Geol. du Portugal. 

Liverpool.— Geological Society. ^ 

Literary and Philosophical Society. 

London.— British Museum (Natural History). 

„ Geological Society. 

” Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 

“ Iron and Steel Institute. 

,* Linnean Society of London. 

^ Royal Geographical Society* 

I’ „ Institution of Great Britain. 

" Society. 

„ Society of Arts. 
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l4ORO0H.—ZoSl0Kical Sodety. 

M*i>rid.-Rm 1 AcMkmia de Gendu Eiactat Fidcas y Natur. 
alea. 

„ Sodedad Geographica de Madrid. 

Mainr.— P ortland Sodety of Nataral History. 

MANCHsaraa. — Geological Sodety. 

w Literary and Plnloeopbical Sodety. 

MARasiLLis.— Faculty dee Sciences. 

Mslbourms.— A ustralasian Institute of Mining Engineers. 

M Dept, of Mines and Water Supply, Victoria, 

n Foyal Society of Victoria. 

Maxico.— Instituto Gedogico de Mexioa 
Mila*.— SoddU Italians di bdense Naturali. 

Miknbafolis.— 'Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Moscow.— Socidtd Imp. des Naturalistes. 

MuNtCB.— Kon. Bayerische Akad. der Wissens. 

Naplbs.— R eale Acad, deile Sciense Fisicbe e Matematiche. 
NswcastlR'VPON'Tyms.— N orth of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 

Engineers. 

Nsw Hatbn.— E ditor, American Journal of Scienoe. 

Nsw Yoas.— Academy of Science. 

„ Geologieel Survey. 

Ottawa.— Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada. 

„ Royal Society of Canada. 

Oxford.— University Museum. 

Paris.— Comptoir Gedogiquede Paris. 

„ Department d Mines. 

„ Editor, Annuaire Gedogique Universe!. 

M Mintsteie des Travaux Publics. 

„ Museum d’Histoire Naturelift 

„ Soci^td de Geographie. 

n M Geologique de France. 

PsNZAMca.— Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 

PsaTB.- Dept of Mines, Western Australia. 

Pm LAOELPHIA.— Academy of Natural Sciences, 
w American Philosophical Society. 

M Franklin Institute. 

Pisa.— Societa Toscana di Sciense Naturali. 

RiO'OS'Jansiro.— I mperial Observatory. 

Rocbbst SR.— Geological Society of America. 

Rons.— Reale Aocad. dei Lined. 

M Reale Comitato Geologieo d’ltalia. 

„ Societa Gedogica Italians. 

Saleh.— American Assoc, ior the Advancement of Sdenos; 
i» Essex Institute. 

Sa* Frahcisco.— California Academy of Sciences. 

SiHOAfoRB.— Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Sprinofibld. — Illinois State Museum of Natural History^ 
Stockholm.— Kon. Svenska Vetenskaps Akademie. 

St. Pktbrsburo.— Academie Imperialedes Sciences, 
f, Comite Geologique. 

n Musie Geoh de Tuniversite Imperiale. 

», Russ. Kaiser. Mineralogische Gesells. 

Sydney.— A ustralian Museum. 

Dept, of Mines and Agric., N. S. Wales. 

M Geological Survey* „ „ 

» Linnean Society* 

„ Royal „ , » ,t 

Tokio, — Deutsche Gesells. fur Natur. und Volkerkunde, 

M Imperial University of Japan. 

Toronto.— Canadian Institute. 

Turin.-— Osservatorio della R. Universita. 

M Rcale Accad. delle Scienze. 

Upsala.— Upsala University. 

Venice.— Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze. 

Vienna. — K. Akad. der Wissenschaften. 

*9 K- K. Geog. Gesel Ischaft. 

99 K. K. Geol. Reichsanstalt. 

99 K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseum. 

Warsaw. — I nst. Agronomique et Forestier. 

Washington.— Philosophical Society. 

99 Smithsonian Institution. 

9* U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

,, 99 Geological Survey. 

„ 99 National Museum* 

Wellington.— Geological Survey, New Zealand, 

„ Mining Dept.9 „ 

9, New Zealand Institute. 

York. — Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

Zurich. — Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

The Governments of Bengal Bombay9 Burma, India, Madras, the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab. 

The Chief Commissioners of Assam, Central Provinces and Coorg. 

The Resident, Hyderabad. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

From ist January 1897 to 31ST March i8g8. 

Boo\^ and Pamphlets^ etc. 

Abbot, IV. y. Gem mographical Tables. 4® London. 

Anderson, A. //.-Notes of a journey to the Auriferous Quartz Regions of South- 
ern India, with facts relating thereto, izmo^ Edinburgh 
and London, i88o. 

Baratta, a /.— 11 Vesuvio e le »ue Eruzioni. lamo. Roma, 1897. 
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B4U8I(, l/ox.^Edelsteiiikunde. 4'’ Leipsig, i8g6. 

Baumbanbr, //.—Die Resultute der Actxmethode» S'* Leipiigt i 6 g^ 

Bbck, I.— Die Geschichte des Eisens. Band 1II| lief. 4-7, and IV» lief« u ST 
Braunschweig, 1896-1897. 

Beck BR^ Cr. F.— Some queries on rock differentiation. 8® Pam.» New Havfn» 
1897. The Auraoa. 

Bellardi, i.,and Sacco, /*.— I Molluschi dei Terrcni Teraiarii del Piemonte e 
della Liguria. Pis. I— XXIV. 4® Rome and Torino, 1873 — 
1897. 

Bernard, F.— Elements dc Palasontologic. 8® Paris, 1895. 

Bbrwbrth, F. — Mikroskopische Structurbilder der Massengesteine, Lief. 11 . 
4® Stuttgart. 1897. 

Bronn, //. G. — Klassen und Ordnungen des Their- Reichs— 

Band Il,abth, ll,livr. 11 — 17. 

„ III, „ 20-34, and Supplement Band III, 

livr. 4-10. 

„ IV, „ 43-55» and Supplement Band IV, 

livr. 1-4. 

„VI,abth. II, „ 44 - 50 - 

8° Leipzig, 1896-1897. 

Brush, G, F . — Manual of Determinative Mineralogy, with an introduction on 
blow-pipe anal) sis. 13th edition. 8® New York, 1895. 
Chambers, T. ( 7 .— Register of the associates and old students of the Royal 
College of Chemistry, the Royal School of Mines and the 
Ro)al College of Science. 8‘' L^indon, 1896. 

CossMANN, A/.— Catalogue dcs Coquilles Fossilcs de L* Eocene des Environs de 
Paris. Fasc. i— 5, and appendices. 8® Bruxelles, i886«*i896. 
„ Essais de Pal6oconchologie Compar^e. Livr. 1-2. 8® Paris 

1895-1896. 

„ Mollusques Eoceniques de la Loire-Inferieure. Fasc. 1 — a. 8® 

Nanis, 1896. 

„ Revision Sommaire de la Faune du Terrain Oligoctoe Marin 

aux environs d’ etampes, in 3 parts. 8® Paris, 1891-1893. 
Damage caused by a landslip at Gohna on the Birai-Ganga in the Garhwal 
District. Fisc., 1895. 

Government of tub N.-W. Provinces and Oudh. 
Dana, J. D.— The System of Mineralogy. 6th edition, by E. S. Dana. 8® 
New York, 1896. 

Dobltbr, C.— Edelsteinkunde. 8^ I^ipzig, 1893. 

Draghicinu, Mat hi. A/.— Les Tremblements de Terre de la Roumanie et des Pays 
Environnants. 8® Bucuresci, 1896. The Author* 

Enobl, r.— Gcognotischer Wegweiser durch Wurttemberg. 8® Stuttgart, 1896* 
Gbieie, a.— The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain. Vols. I^IL 8® London^ 
1897. 

Gerland, C.— BeitiAge zur Geoph^sik. Band 111, Nos. a-3. 8* Leipzig, 1897. 
Guebhard, i<.-Esquissc Geclogiquc de la commune de Mona. 8® Pam. 

Draguignan, 1897. The Author- 
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Gobbharo, i4.»TecHmique d'un coin diflicile des Alpes-maritimea. 8^ Pam., 
Paris, 1895. Tbb Adthor. 

GOnthbr, Handbttch der Geophysik. and edition. Band I, lief i-s, and II, 
lief 6. 8° Stuttgart, 1897-1898. 

Habcrbl, Die Amphorideen und cystoideen. Beitr&ge zur Morphologie und 
Phylogenie der Bchinodermen. 4* Leipzig, 1896. 

Hakn, 7 ,. Bruckner, and Kircholf, A.~AIIgemeine Erdkunde. 5th edition. 

Vol. I. 4** Wien, 1896. 

Heath, P.— Note on the Calcutta earthquake of lath June 1897. 8° Pam., 
Edinburgh, 1897. The Ahthor. 

Heim, Albert.— D\t Erdbeben und deren Beobachtung. 8^ Basel, 1880. 

Hintze, C . — Handbuch der Mineralogie. Nos. 9—13. 8° Leipzig, 1897. 

Keilhack, i?.— Lehtbuch der praktischen geologic. 8* Stuttgart, 1896. (3 

copies.) 

Kokbk, E.— Die Leitfossilien. 8* Leipzig, 1896. 

Lbchb, ip.— U ntersuchungen ueber das Zahnsystem lebender und fossiler hal- 
baffen. 4^ Leipzig, 1896. 

Lischre, C.— Japanische Meeres— Conchylien. Theil I — III. 4° Cassel, 

1869*1871. 

Major, C, J. F. — I.e Gisement Ossifere de Mitylini et Catalogue d'ossements 
foEsiles. 4° Lausanne, 1894. 

Marobrib, Emm. db.— Congres Geoiogtqne I n tern ati onal. 5*. Session, Washing* 

ton, 1891. 6* Session, Zurich, 1894.— Catalogue des 
Bibliographies Geologiques. 8^ Paris, 1896. 

Martin, /iT.— Die Fossilien von Java auf Grand einer Sammlung von Dr. R. D. 
M. Verbeck. 4* Berlin, 1895. 

Merrill, G. P.— A Treatise on Rocks, Rock-weathering and Soils. S'* New York, 

1897* 

„ Stones for building and decoration, and edition. 8° New 
York, 1897. 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
Isle of Man, for 1895. Fisc., London, 1896. 

Government op India. 

Mourlon, M.— Bibliographia Geologica Repertoire des Travaux concernant les 
Sciences Geologiques. Vol. I. 8" Bruxelles, 1898. 

Murray, y. A. H.—fi new English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Vol. HI 
(Disburdened— Dziggetai), and IV (Pish*Frankish). 4° 
Oxford, 1897. 

NoRUBNSKidLD, A. £.— Sketch of the Geology of Spitzbergen. 8” Stockholm, 

1867. 

' Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876*1878. Vol. XXIII. Zoologi. Tuni- 
cata. (1) Synaacidix, by H. Huitfddt— Kaas; (3) Ascidise 
Simplices og Ascidiae Compositz, by Kristine Bonnevie ; (3) 
Fortegnelse over Norges Ascidim Simplices, by Johan Kizr; (|) 
Om Knopskydningen hos Distaplia Mafnilarva og Pyrosoma 
Elegans, by Kristine Bonnevie ; and (5) Kimbladstudier Paa 
Grundlag of Ascidiernes Udtikling, by Johan Hjort 4° Chris- 
tiania, 1896. Thb Committee. 
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Norwboi AM.— North Atlontic Bxpedhiont iSTfrlS?®* Vol. XXIV< Botanlk* Plro* 
tophyta : Diatomoces : Silicollagellata og CiKeflagdlaU. By 
H. H. Gran. 4* Christiania, 1897. 

Tai COMMITTB*. 

O’Rilbt, Report on the Mineral Resources of the Martaban District Pls&, 
Calcutta, 1865. CovaaMMSMT op Iuoia. 

Pautscb, P. — Bericht fiber das Detonations Ph&nomen auf dcr Insel Meleda bey 
Ragusa. 8* Wien, 1836. 

Pbacb, B. N., and Home, 7.— The Glaciation of Caithness. 8 * Edinburgh, 
1881. ... 

Phillips, J. d.— A Treatise on Ore Deposits, and Edition, by H. Louis. 8* 
London, 1896. 

PoMBL, d.— Classification Methodique et Genera des Echinides Vivants fle 
Fossiles. 4° Alger, 1897. 

PoTONiB, /f.— Lehrbuch der Pflan*enpal«ontologie. Lief, i— a. 8* Berlin, 

1897. 

Radber, d.— Die Regeneration der Krystale. 8® Leipsig, 1895. 

Review of the Mineral Productions in India for 1896. Fisc., Calcutta, 1897, 

Govbrnmbmt of India. 

Robmbr, F. — Lethaea Geognostica. Theil I, Band I, lief. 3, and II, lief. i. 8* 
Stuttgart, 1897. 

Rough conspectus of the tracts in which minerals are believed to exist in Burma, 
with la Maps. Fisc., Rangoon, 1895* Govrrmhbnt op India. 
Russell, /. C.— Glaciers of North America- 8® Boston, 1897. 

Sanderson, G. /’.—Pack Gear for Elephants. 8" Calcutta, 1883. 

Government op India. 

Second and Third Annual General Reports upon the Mineral Industry of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the years 1895 and 

1896. By C. Le Neve Foster. Fisc., London, i896<i897. 

Sbcritary op Statb for India. 

Shmidt, J. F. 7.— Studien fiber Erdbeben. and edition. 8 ® Leipsig, 1879, 

„ Vulkanstudien. 8® Leipzig, 1874. 

ScBWANTEB, d.— Die Drusenmineralien des striegauer Granite. 8* Leipsig, 1896. 
Stephan Escir, 5 .— Carte Ceologique de la Roumanie publifie par Mathi M. 
Draghiefinu. 8® Pam., Bucaresci, 1891. 

The Geological Bureau, 
SuEss, £., and Marobrie, Emm. de.— L a Face de la Terre. Tome I. 8® Paris, 

1897. 

.The Earthquake in Bengal and Assam. Re*printed from Englithman. tP 
Calcutta, 1897. 

Trton, G. B^.-MaiNUI of Conchology. ist series, parts 61 A and 64— fis, and 
and series, parts 40—41. 8® Philadelphia, 1895-1897. 

Vbrbbek, R, D. M., et Fennema, £.— Description Geologique de Java et 
Madoura. Tome i-a, with atlas. 8® Amsterdam, 1896. 
VoLBBR, Cm H% 0 .— Untersuchungen fiber das Phinomen der Erdbeben in der 
Schweis. Parts i — 3, 8" Gotha, 1858. 

WuLPiHO, £. d.— Die Meteoriten in Sammlungen und ibre IHeratur. 8* Tfibio* 
gen, 1897. 
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ZiRKBL. F.— Lehrbuch der Petrographie. and edition. Band I — lil. S” Leip* 
zig. 1893*1894. 

PERIODICALS. SERIALS, ETC. * 

American Geologist Vol. XVlILNo. 6to Vol. XXI, No. 2. 8° Minneapolis, 
1897-1898. 

„ Journal of Science. Series 4, Vol. Ill, No. 13 to Vol. V, No. 26, 8® New 
Haven, 1897*1898. The Editor. 

„ Naturalist Vol. XXX, No. 360, and XXXII, No. 373. 8® Philadel- 
phia, 1896-1897. 

Annalen der Physik und Chemie. Band LX, heft 1-4; LXI, heft 1-4 ; LXII, 
heft 1*4 ; and LXIV, heft 1-2. 8° Leipzig, 1897. 

Annales de Geographic. Annee VI, Nos. 25-29. 8” Paris, 1896-1897. 

„ Geologic et de Paldontologie. Livr. 21. 4® Palermo, 1897. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. Vol. XIX, Nos. 109-114: XX, Nos. 
118*120; and I, Nos. 1*3, 8° London, 1897-1898. 

Annuaire Geologique Universel. Tome XIII. 8° Paris, 1897. Editor. 

Athenzeum. Nos. 3608-3672. 4° London, 1896-1898. 

Beibl&tter zu den Annalen der Physik und Chemie. Band XX, Nos. ii— 12, 
XXI, Nos. I— 12, and XXII, Nos. 1-2. 8® Leipzig, 1897. 

Chemical News. Vol. LXXIV, No. 1934 toLXXVil, No. 1998. 8? London, 
1897*1898. 

Colliery Guardian. Vol. LXXII, No. 1877 lo LXXV, No. 1941. Fol. London, 
1896-1898. 

Geographische Abhandlungen. Band VI, heft 2. 8° Vienna, 1897. 

Geological Magazine. New series. Decade IV, Vol. IV, Nos. i — 9, and V, Nos, 
I — 3. 8° London, 1897-1898. 

Glacialists’ Magazine. Vol. Ill, part 4, and IV, part i. 8® London, 1896. 

Indian and Eastern Engineer. Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 507 — 547 ; and new series, 
Vol. I, Nos. 1—4, and II, Nos. 1—3. 4° Calcutta, 1897-1898. 

Industries and Iron. Vol. XXL No. 1249 to Vol. XXIV, No. 1313. 4° London, 
1896-1898. 

Jahrbuch der Astronomie und Geophyslk. Hcrausgegcben Von Dr. Hermann 
J. Klein. Jahrgang VII, 1896. 8° Leipzig, 1897. 

Journal de Conchyliologie. Vol. XXXV-XLV, No. i. 8“ Paris, 1887-1897. 

Journal of Geology. Vol. IV, No. 7 to V, No. 8. 8° Chicago, 1896-1897. 

Mineralogical Magazine. Vol. XI, Nos. 51-53. 8® London, 1896*1897. 

Mining Journal. Vol. LXVI, No. 3199 to LXVIII, No. 3263. Fol. London, 1896* 
1898. 

Natural Science. Vol. X, No. 59 to XII, No. 73. 8® London, 1897*1898. 

Nature. Vol, LV, No. 1416 to LVII, No. 1480. 8° London, 1897-1898. 

Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologic und Palaeontologie. jahrg. 1896, Band 
II, heft 1*3; 1897, Band I, heft 1*3 ; II, heft i and 3 : and 1898,, 
Band I, heft i. 8® Stuttgart, 1896-1898. 

„ Beilage—Band XI, heft 1-2. 8° Stuttgart, 1897-1898. 
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Palaeontographica. Band XLIII, liei. s«6 to XLIV, lief. 1-4. 4* Stuttgart. 1897. 

„ Supplement Band II. Abth. 6 -S, with maps. 8* and Fol. 

Stuttgart, 1897. 

Palaontologiache Abhandlungen. Band 111 , heft 3, and IV, heft 1. 4* Jena« 
1897-98. 

Petermann’s Geographischer Mittheilungen. Band XLII, No. ta: XLllI, 
Noa. I— la ; and XLIV, Nos. 1—3. 4® Gotha, 1897-96. 

Scientific American. Vol. LXXV, No. 23 to LXXV II I, No. 9, Fol. New York. 
l89(>*s>fi* 

„ „ Supplement. Vol. XLII, No. 1092 to Vol. XL.V, No. 1156, 

Fol. New York, iSpd-gS. 

Tschermak’s Mineralogi<rhe und Petrographische Mittheilungen. Vol. XVI, 
heft 5*6, and XVII, heft 1—5. 8® Vienna, 1896*1897. 

Zeitschrift fiir Krystallographie und Mincralogic. Band XXVII, heft 5*61 
XXVIII, heft 1-6 ; and XXIX, heft 1*4 8° Leipzig. 1896*97. 

„ „ Praktische Geologic. Heft 12 (1896), hef' i*-i2 (1897), and heft 

1-2 (1898). 4® Berlin, 1890-98. 

Zoological Record. Vol. XXVII, 1895. 8° London, 1896. 


GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, REPORTS, ETC. 

Assam. — Reports on the Administration of the Province of Assam for 1895-96, 
and 1896*97. Fisc., Shillong, 1896*97 

Chiip Comuissioher, Assam. 

„ Report on the Earthquake of the 12th June 1897, .so far as it affected the 
Province of Assam. Fisc., Shillong, 1897. 

Chief Commissioner, Assam. 

Benoal.— Reports on the Administration of Bengal for 1895 .95 and 1896*97. 

Fisc. Calcutta. 1896-1897 Bengal Government. 

Bombat. — Administration Reports of the Marine Survey of India for 1895-96 

and 1896*97. Fisc., Bombay. 1897. Bombay Government. 

„ Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency. Vol. I, parts 1—2. 8® Bombay, 
1896. Bombay Government. 

„ Magnetical and Meteorological observations made at the Government 
Observatory, Bombay, 1893. Bombay, 1896. 

. Bombay Government. 

„ Reports on the AdministraUon of the Bombay Presidency for 1895*96 
and 1896*97. Fisc. Bombay, 1896*97. 

Bombay Goybrnmbnt. 

„ Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government. New series. 

Nos. 354 - 353 . 3 S 7 * 3 ^» 362. Fisc. Bombay, 1897. 

Bombay Govbrnmrht. 

Burma.— Reports on the Administration of Burma during 1895-96 and 1896*97. 

Fisc., Rangoon, 1696*97. Cmieit Commissioner, Burma. 
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Central PROViMCss.-^-Reports on the Administration of the Centrarl Provihce*. 

for 1895*96 and 1896*97. Flsc.^ Nagpur and Allaha- 
bad, 1897-9S. 

Chief Comiiis«ioner» Central Provinces. 

CooRO. — Report on the Administration of Coorg for 1895-96. Fisc., Bangalore, 
1896. Chief Commissioner, Cooro, 

Hyderabad.— Reports on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Dis- 
tricts, 1895-96 and 1'896-97. Fisc., Hyderabad, 1896-97. 

Resident, Hyderabad. 

India.— Administration Report on the Railways in India. Parts, 1-2 for 1895-96, 
and Parts 1-2 for 1896-97. Fisc., Calcutta, 1896-97. 

Government op India. 

„ Agricultural Ledger. Nos. 22 and 24. (1895), 15^17 and 30—42 (1896), 
and Nos. 1 — 17 and 19 (1897). 8° Calcutta, 1896-97. 

Government op India. 

„ Annual statement of the trade and navigation of British India with 
foreign countries and of the coasting trade in the year ending 31st 
March 1897. No. XXXI, Vols. 1-2. 4° Calcutta, 1897. 

Government op India. 

„ Civil Budget Estimate of the Government of India for 1897-98. Fisc., 
Calcutta, 1897. Government of India. 

„ History of services of officers holding gazetted appointmenc^ «in the 
Home, Foreign, Revenue and Agricultural and Legislative Depart- 
ments, corrected to 1st July 1897. 8° Calcutta, 1897. 

Government op India. 

„ List of civil officers holding gazetted appointments under the Government 
of India, in the Home, Legislative, Foreign, and Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Departments, corrected to ist January and ist July 1897. 
8^ Calcutta, 1897. Government of India. 

„ List of officers in the Survey and other Scientific and Minor Departments, 
subordinate to the Government of India in the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture, corrected to 1st January and ist July 1897, 

January 1898. 8^ Calcutta, 1897-98. 

Government op India. 

H List of officers of the Geological Survey of India, corrected to ist January 
and ist July 1897, and ist January 1898. 8^ Calcutta, 1897-98, 

Government of India. 

M Imperial Institute Series. Handbooks of Commercial Products. Indian 
Section. No. 10. 8^ Calcutta, 1897. Government op India. 

^ Meteorological Department- 

Administration Report, 1896-97. 4^ Calcutta, 1897. 

General Report, 1895-96. Fisc, Calcutta, 1897, 

India Weather Review— Annual Summary, 1895 1896. 4* 

Calcutta, z 896-97. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs. Vd. VII, Nos. 6-<7, VIII, No. 2> 
and IX, Nos. 8 si- 4° Simla and Calcutta, 1896-97. 

Monthly Weather Review. June 1596 to February 1898. Fisc., 
Calcutta, i,896*98. 
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India.— -M eteorological Department^-cealil. 

Rainfall Data of India* 189A. Fisc* CatedtUt 1897. 

M Report on the Administration of Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 
1895*96. Fisc. Calcutta* 1897. QovaRWMiNT or India. 

„ Report on the recent determination of the longitude of Madras. By 
S. G. Buirard. Fisc., Calcutta* 1897. 

Survey op India DaPARTMavr 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India* Foreign Depart- 
ment. Nos. 334, 341, 343, and 347 to 3^9. Fisc., Calcutta, 1896^7. 

Govirmmbmt op India. 

Madras.— Annual Administration Report of the Forest Department* Madras 
Presidency* for the year ending 30th June 1896. Fisc.* Madras, 1897. 

Madras Govsrnmbnt. 

** Provisional Index of the local distribution of important minerals* 
miscellaneous minerals, gem stones and quarry stones in the Indisn 
Empire (Madras only). By W. King* B.A.* D. Sc.* with addi- 
tions, by C. S. Middlemiss, B.A. Fisc.* Madras, 1896. 

Madras Govbrnmbnt. 

** Reports on the Administration of the Madras Presidency for 1895-96 
and 1896-97, Fisc,* Madras* 1896-97. 

Madras Govbrnmbnt. 

Punjab. — Gazetteer of the Shahpur District* by J. Wilson, I C.S. Revised 
Edition, 1897. 8° Lahore, 1897. Punjab Govbrnmbnt. 

,, Reports on the Administration of the Punjab and its dependencies for 
1895-96 and 1896-97. Fisc.* Lahore, 1896-97. 

Punjab Government 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, ETC., OF SOCIETIES, 
SURVEYS, ETC. 

Adelaide. — Geological Survey* South Australia.— Reports on the Arltunga Gold 
Field and Hart’s Range, North-West of Alice springs and of 
the Frew River Country. By H. Y. L, Brown ; also contribu- 
tions to the Palaeontology of South Australia. By R. Etheridge* 
Jr. Fisc.* 1897. 

„ Royal Society of South Australia.— Transactions. Vol. XX, part 3, 
and XXI, parts 1 — 2. 8% 1896-97. 

Albany.— 'Geological Survey.— Natural History of New York.— Palaeontology. 

Vol. VI II, Brachiopoda 11 . 4^* 1894. 

„ New York State Museum.— Annual Report. Vol. XLVUI, Nos. 1—3. 

8®* 1895. 

Baltimore — Johns Hopkins University— 

American Chemical Journal* VoU XVIII, Nos. 6— 10, and 
XIX. Nos. 1-3. r. 1897. 

American Journal of Maihematics. Vol. XVIU* Nos, 3^4, 
and XIX, No. i. 4®* 1896^^7. 
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BALTiMoRK.»John8 Hopk'ini University— 

American Journai of Philology. Vol. XVII, Nos. 1—3, 8% 
1897. 

Circulars. Vol. XVI, No. is; to XVII, No. 133. 4°, 1896' 
97. 

Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series XIV, 
Nos. 6 — IS, and XV, Nos. i— 3. 8 ®, 1896-97. 

Basbl.— Natarforschende Gesellschaft.— Verhandlungen. Band XI, heft 3. 
8®, 1897. 

Bstavu. — Kon. Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Nederlandsch— Indie.— Tijds- 
chrift. Deel LVI. 8®, 1897. 

Belfast.— Natural History and Philosophical Society.— Report and Proceed- 
ings. Sessions 1896-97. 8°, 1897. 

Bbrkslby.— University of California, Department of Geology.— Biriletin. Vol. I, 
Nos. 12— 14, and II, Nos. 1—3. 4®, 1896. 

Berlin.— Deutsche Geoiogische Gesellschaft — 

Zeitschrift. Band XLVIII, heft 3— 4, and XLIX, heft 1—3. 
8®, 1897. 

„ Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde — 

Verhandlungen. Vol. XXIIl, Nos. 9— 10, XXIV, Nos. 1— lo, 
and XXV, No. 1. 8®, 1896-98. 

Zeitschrift. Band XXXI, heft 5—6, and XXXH, heft t— 5. 

8", I 896 - 97 . 

„ KSnig. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften— 

Abhandlungen, 1896. 4®, 1896. 

Sitzungsberichte. Nos. 40—53 (1896), and Nos. 1—53 (1897). 
8®, 1896-97. 

„ K&nig. Preuss. Geol. Landesanstalt — 

Abhandlungen. Neue Folge, heft 21—33. 

Boloona.— R. Accad. delle Scienze dell’Istituto di Bologna. Memorie. S6rie V, 
Tomo IV, fasc. 1—4. 4®, 1894. 

Bombay.— Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society- 

Journal. Vol, XVI, No. 41, XVll, Nos. 46-47, and XIX, No. 
53. 8*, 1897. 

n Natural History Society.— Journal. Vol. X, No"* 4*~5t Bud XI, Nos. 
1—2. 8®, 1897. 

Bordeaux.— Societe Linn, de Bordeaux.— Actes. S6ne V, Tome VIII. 8°, 1895. 
Boston. — American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 

Memoirs. Vol. XII, Nos. 2—3. 4®, 1896. 

Proceedings. Vol. XXXII, Nos. a— 17, and XXXIII, Nos. 1—8. 
8“, 1896-97. 

„ Society of Natural History.— Proceedings. Vol. XXVII, Nos. 3— I4,and 
XXVIII, Nos. 1-5. 8®, 1896-97. 

Brisbanb.— Queensland Branch of the Royal Geographical Society of Austra* 
lasia.— Proceedings and Transactions. Vol. XII. 8®, 1897. 

„ Queensland Museum.— Annals. No. 3. 8®, 1897. 

„ Royal Society of Queensland.— Proceedings. Vol. XII. 8®, 1897. 
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Bristol.— NaturalisU' Society.— Proceedings. New series. Vol< VII If part a. 8*. 

18^. 

H » >• List of officers and CouncUi Members, and 

Societies. 8°, 1897. 

Brussels.— Sockte Royale Be(ge dc Gfographie.— Bulletin. Annee, XX, Nos. 
3— 6k and XXI, Nos. 9—4. 8 ®, 1896^7. 

BvnArssT.— Hong. Nat Museum.— Termessetrajsi Piisetek. Vol. XX, Nos 1—4, 
and XXI, Nos 1—2. 8®, 1897. 

„ Kdn. Ungar. Geoi. Anstalt.— 

Jahresbericht fur 1894. 6®, 1897. 

Mittheilungen. Band XI, h''ft t— 3. 8®, 1897. 

„ Ungar. Geol. Gesellscbaft.— Foldtani K6:lony. Band XXVI, Non. 
11 — 19 . 4®, 1897. 

Buenos Aires.— Accademia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba.— Boietin. Tome 
XV, Nos. 1—3. 8“, i8g6>97. 

„ „ Museo Nacional. — Anales. Tomo V. 8°, 1897. 

Caen.— Societe Linn, de Normandie.— Bulletin. 9 * S6rie,Vol. I— III (1866^8), and 
IX-X (1874-76)5 3* S<rie.Vol. Ill (1878-79), and V—X (1880-86)} 
and 4* S6rie, Voi. IV (1890), VI, faac. 3 (1693), and X, faac. 1— s 
(1896). 8*, t868 to 189& 

Calcutta.- Agricultural and Horticultural Society- 

Proceedings and Journal. Vol. X and XI. 8®, 1896-97. 

„ Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

^ Vol. LXI, Part I, Extra No. 3. 

Journal 1 » LXV, „ I, Nos. 3—4 ; II, No. 4, and 
New 4 III, No. I ; and special Number, 

f N LXVI, Part 1 , Nos. 1—4, and extra 
^ Number } and IT, Nos. 1—3. 

Proceedings. Nos. 7, 9 and 10 (1B96) ; Nos. 1—9 (1897) ; No. il. 
Extra Number (1897) ; and No. 9 (1898). 8®, 1897-98. 

Cal cutta.— Geological Survey of India— 

Memoirs. Vol. XXV, XXVI, and XXVII, pt. a. 8*, 1896-97. 
Palmontologia Indies. Series XV, Vol. I, parts 3—4, and II, 
pt 1, and XVI, Vd. I, parts s— 3. 4*, 1897. 

Quarterly Notes. Nos. 1—4 (1897), and Noji (1898). 8", 1897-98. 
Records. Vol. XXX, parts t— 4. 8®, 1897. 

Report on the Geological structure and stability of the hill slopes 
around Naini Tal. By T. H. Holland. 8®, 1897. 

Report on the inspection of Coal Mines intheSor Range of 
Hills, near Quetta. By James Grundy. Plsc^ 1B97. 

Report on the inspection of the Oandot and Pidh Mines, Salt 
Range, near Khewrah, Jhelum district, Punjab. By James 
Grundy. Pise., 1896. 

„ Indian Museum.— Catalogue of books in the Library. Supplement 
II, September 1891 to August 1895. 6*. 1897. 

„ Survey of India Oepartmeot-Notes for December 189610 Feb- 
ruary 1898. Fisc., 1897-98. 
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Calcutta.^ University of Calcutta.>-Catendar for 1897. 8% 1897. 

Cambridge.— ‘Library Syndicate.— Annual Report for 1896. 4*, 1897. 

„ Woodwardian Museum. — Annual Report of the Museum and 
Lecture Rooms Syndicate. No. 31. 4% 1897. . 

„ Philosophical Society. — Proceedings. Vol. IX, pis. 4—7. 8“, 1897. 
Transactions. Vol. XVI, parts s — 3. 4*, 1897. 

CAMSRlDQBf Mass.— Museum of Comparative Zoology. — Annual Report of the 
Curator for 1895-96 and i896>97. 8°, 1896-97. 

„ „ Bulletin. Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 2— 3, and XXX, Nos. 2— 6, 

and XXXI, Nos. 1—5. 8*, 1896*97. 

„ „ Memoirs. Vol. XIX, part 2 ; XX to XXII with plates ; 

and XXIII, part i. 1896-97. 

Canada. — Hamilton Association.— Journal and Proceedings. No. 13. 8°, 1897. 
Cape Town. — Cafe op Good Hope. — Geological Commission — 

Bibliography of South African Geology. Parts i — 2. 8”, 1897. 
First Annual Report. 4*, 1897. 

Cassbl. — Vereinsfur Naturkunde.— Abhandlungen u. Bericht. Vol. XLI. 8°, 
1896. 

Cincinnati.— Cincinnati Society of Natural History.— journal. Vol, XIX, Nos. 

1 — 2. 8“, 1896-97. 

Colombo.— Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.— Journal. Vol. XIV, 
, No. 47, 8®, 1897. 

Copenhagen.— Academid Royale des Sciences et des Lettres — 

Bulletin. Nos. 2—5. 8®, 1897. 

Memoires. Vol. VIII, Nos. 3—4. 4®, 1896-97. 

„ Oversigt. No. 6 (1896), and Nos. 1—5 (1897). 8®, 1896-97. 

DemeraRA.— Geological Survey of British Guiana.— Reports, 1869. 8®, 1870. 
Des Moines.— Iowa Geological Survey. Vol. V. 4®, 1896. 

Dijon.— Acad6mie des Sciences et Belles Lettres.— Memoirs. Tome V. 8®, 1896. 
Dresden.— K. Minerolog.-Geolog. und Prahistorischen Museum.— Mittheilun- 
gen. Heft 12. 4“, 1897. 

„ Naturwissenschaftliche Gesellschaft Isis.— Sitzungsberichte und 
Abhandlungen. Jahr. 1896, July bis December, and 1897, Janu- 
ary bis July, and December. 8°, 1897. 

Dublin.- Royal Dublin Society— 

Scientific Proceedings. New series, Vol. VIII, pt. 5 8*, 1897, 
„ Transactions. Series II, Vol. V, pu 13, and VI, 
pts. a-13. 4°, 1896-97. 

Royal Irish Academy.— Proceedings. 3rd series,Vol. IV, Nos. 1—4. 8®, 
1896-97. 

Dunedin.— Essay on the Geology of the North Island of New Zealand, by J. C. 

Crawford. 8*, 1865. Dr. D. Prain. 

Edinburgh.— Royal Scottish Geographical Society.— Scottish Geogfraphical 
Magazine. Index to Vol. XII; Vol. XIII, Nos. 1—12; and 
XIV, Nos. »— • 8®, 1896.98, 

Royal Scottish Soc ety of Arts.— Transactions. Vol. XIV, parts 

2- 3. 8®, I 896 - 97 - 
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I^RAN rFU ff T- Am*M Ai N.— Senckcnbergischeo NcturfoncheiKlen Geatliichmft.'— 

Abhandliifigen. B^nd XX, heft i, XXI, heft i, 
XXIII, heft 1—4. end XXIV, heft i. 4% 1897. 
<}bmbva.*-> Soddtd de Physique et d*Histotre Netorelle — iMemotree. Tome XXXII, 
pt. 2. 4 % i 896 ‘ 97 - 

Olasgow.— Glasgow University. — Calendar for 1897*98. 8% 1897. 

„ Philosophical Society^— Proceedings. Voi. XXVII and XXVIII, 8*, 

1 896-97- 

G6ttinobn.— K onigl. Gesellschafi der Wissonschaften— 

Geschaftliche MiUheilungen. .Heft 2 (1896). and heft 1— a 
(1897). 8^,1896^7. 

Mathematisch— physikalieche Kla.^. Heft 3 — 4 (1896), and 
hcft.i— 3 (1898). 8®/i 897*98. 

Halls.— K. Leop.-CaroL Deuts. Akad. der Naturforscher— 

Abhandlungen. Band LXV— LXVII. n 
L eopoldina. Band XXXII. ( 4*. 1 896*97. 

Repertorium. Band II, heft i. ^ 

Katalog der Biblipthek. Band II, heft 4. 8*, 1896. 

Halifax. — Nova Scotian Institute (d Science.— Proceedings and Transactions. 

and series, Vol. I, parts 3—4, and 11 , part 2. 8®, 1893 and 
1895-96. 

Helsingfors.— S ociete de Geographie de Finlande.— Bulletin. Nos. 4—9, and 
11—13. 8®, 1891 96. 

K6niosbbro.— K dnig. Phys. — Oko. Gesellschaft.— Schriften. Vol, XXX Vi I* 4% 
1S96. 

La Plata — M useo de La Plata— 

Seccion Zoologica. Nos. 1—3. 

„ de Historia General. No r. 

„ de Arqueologia. Nos. 2—3. 

„ Antropologica. No. 1. 

„ Geologica y Mineralogica. No. 1. 

„ PalsDontoiogia Argentina, No. 4. 

Revista. Tome I— VII. 8®, 1890-95. 

Lausanne. — S oc, Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles.— Bulletin. Vol. XXXII, No. 
121 to XXXIII, N0.I124. 8%ii896-97. 

La WRBNCB.— K ansas University. — Quarterly. Vol. I— IV, parts 1—3; V, pta. 

1—2 I and VI, pts. 1—3. 8®, 1892*97. 

ToFtKA. — Kanas Geological Survey.— Vol. 1 and II. 8*, 1896-97. 

Lbbds.— Y orkshire College.— Twenty-Third Annual Report for the year ending 
31st July 1897. 8% 1897. 

Lbidbn. — L’^ ole Polytechnique de Delft. — Annalea. Tome VlII, Ilv. 3 — ^4. 4®, 
189;. 

„ Geologischen Reichs Museum. — Sammlungen. Band V, heft 4, 8®, 
1897. 

LaiPZio.— K. S&chs. Gesells. der Wissenachaften— 

Abhandlungen. BandXXIIl, Nos. 4—6, and XXIV, Nos. 1—3, 

8®, 1896-97. 

BericbteCib^die Vcrhandlungen. Nos. 1—4. 8®, 1897. 

Festschrift zur 50 jahrigen Jubelfeier. 8®, 1896. 
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Leipzig.— Vereins fur Erdkunde— 

Mitteilungen, i896i» 1897. 

Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichungen. VoL III, heft 2. 8^ 1897 
LifiOE. — Soci6t6 G 4 oIogique de Belgique. — Annales. Tome XXIL Uvr. 3, XX 1 II» 
Ifvr. 3, and XXIV, livr. i — 2. 8®, 1894 *97. 

Lille. — Societe Geologique du Nord— 

Annales. Vol. XXIII and XXV. 8®, 1895 and 1896. 

, Memoires. Vol. IV, No. i. 4®, 1894. 

Lisbon. — Travaux Geologiques du Portugal — 

Description des Echinodermes T ertiaires du Portugal. Par P. 
de Loriol. 4®, 1896. 

Fauna Silurica de Portugal. Novas Observacoes Acerca de 
Lichas (Uralichas) Ribeiroi. Por J. F. N. Delgado. 4®, 1897. 
Liverpool.— -Geological Society.— Proceedings. Vol. VII, part 4. 8°, 1896. 

„ Literary and Philosophical Society*— Proceedings. Vol. L and 
LI. 8®, 1896-97. 

London.— British Association for the advancement of Science.— Report of the 
66th Meeting held at Liverpool in 1896. 8®, 1896. 

„ British Museum (Nat. Hist.)— Dept, of Geology and Palaeontology— 
A guide to the Fossil Invertebrates and Plants. 8% 1897. 

„ „ Mammals and Birds. 8®, 1896. 

„ „ Reptiles and Fishes. 8®, 1896. 

An introduction to the study of meteorites. By L. Fletcher. 8®, 
1896. 

Catalogue of Fossil Cephalopoda. Part 3. 8®, 1897* 

„ of Tertiary Mollusca, Part I. The Australian Ter- 
tiary Mollusca. By G. F. Harris. 8®, 1897. 

„ Chemical Society.— Journal. Vol. LXIX, No. 409 to LXXIV, 
No. 423. 8”, 1 896-98, 

„ Geological Society — 

Geological literature, added to the Geological Society's Library 
during the year ended 31st December 1896. 8®, 1897. 

Lists of Fellows for 1896 and 1897. 8®, 1896-97. 

Quarterly Journal. Vol. LIIl, parts i — ^4, and LXIV, part 1 ; 
and General Index to the first 50 Volumes. Parts i — 2. 8®, 
1897-98. 

Geological Survey of Great Britain and the Museum of Practical 
Geology— 

British Organic Remains. Decade X« 8®, i86i. 

Jurassic Rocks of Britain. Vol. I— V. 8®, 1892-95. 

List of Memoirs, Maps, etc. 8®, 1897. 

Memoirs. Vol. III. 2nd edition. 8®, 1881, 

Memoirs, Monograph 111 . 8®, 1897. 

Monographs. Nos. Ill— IV. 4®, 1877 -78. 

Report on the Geology of Trinidad, or Part I of the West 
Indian Survey. By G. P. Wall and J. G. Sawkins. 8®, rt6a 
Reports on the Physical, Descriptive and Economic Geology of 
British Guiana by C. B. Brown and j. G. Sawkins. 8®, 1875. 
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LoNDOM.-*Iron and Sted Institute — 

Journal. Vd. U No. a (iSgQ* and LI, Na i (1897). 8^, 1897* 
Rules and List of Meiid>ert. 8^ 1897. 

„ Linnean Societ>*» 

Journal. Botany, Vol. XXXl, No. ai8 to XXXIII, NaaaS} 
and Zoology, Vol. XXV, Na 163 to XXVl, Na 167. 8*, 
1896-97. 

List of Fellows, 1 396-97. 8^, 1897* 

Proceedings. November 1895 

Transactions. Botany, Vol. V, pts. 5^6. and Zoology, Vol* VI, 
pts. 6—8, and VII, pts. 1—3. 4®# 1896-97. 

,, Palseontographical Society.— Vol. L. 4*, 1896. 

M Ray Society— The Larvae of British butterflies and moths. By W. 

Buckley, edited by G. T. Porritt* VoL VII. 8°, 1897. 

„ Royal Geographical Society— 

Geographical Journal. Vol. IX, Nos. 1—6, X, Nos. 1—6, and 
XI, Nos. 1—3. 8®, 1897-98. 

Year-book and Record for 1898. 8^ 1898. 

„ Royal Institution of Great Britain.— Proceedings. Vol. XV, part I, 
No. 90. 8°, 1897. 

„ Royal Society- 

Philosophical Transactions. Vol. 186 A and B to 188 A. 4*’, 
1895.96. 

Proceedings. Vol. LX, No. 360 to Vol. LX II, No. 38a. 8®, 


1896- 98, 

„ Society of Arts.— Journal. Vd. XLV, No. 3300 to XLVI, No. 3364. 
8®. 189698. 

„ Zoological Society — 

List of Fellows, corrected to May 31st, 1897. 8®, 1897. 

Proceedings. Parts 3 — 4. 8®, 1897-98. 

Records. Vol. XXXII and XXXlil. 1897. 

Transactions. Vol. XIV, parts 3—5. 4 *» 1897. 

Madrid.— Sociedad Geografica.— Boletin. Tomo XXXVIII, Nos. 7—12, and 

XXXIX, Nos. I— 9. 8®, 1896.97. 

M Real Academia de Ciencias Esactas Fisicas y Naturales— 

Oiscursos del Sr. D. — ^ Msto ^a^ _ 

Gpnano Segusdo MootSMno. ' 

Memoria. Tome, XVII. 4®, 1897. 

Mains.— Portland Society of Natural History.— Proceedings. Vd. II, parts 1—3 
and 4. 8^, 1882, 189a and 1897. 

Mancbsster.-' Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society.— Memoirs and 
Proceedings. Vol. X LI, parts 2— 4, and XLIl, part 1. 8®, 

1897- 98. 

„ Geological Society,— Transactions. Vd. XXV, parts i— 14. 8®, 

1 897-98. 

M AR8BILLBS.— Paculte des Sciences.— Annales. Tome IV, faac. 4 ; V, fasc, 3 — 41 
VI, fasc. 1—3 ; and VII. 4®, 1894-96. 

Mslbourvb. — Australasian Institute of Mining Engineers— 

Transactions. Vol. IV. 8®, 1897. 
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MblAourhb. — D ept, of Mines and Water>8upply~ 

Annual Report of the Secretary for i8j)6, ^ _ 

Special Reports. 1896*97. } 

Royal Society of Victoria. — Proceedings. New series, Vol. VIII 
to X, part I. 8", 1896-97. 

Mexico.— Institute GeolOgico. — Boletin. Nos. 4—9. Fisc., 1897. 

Milan.— Soc. Italians di Scienei Naturali — 

Atti. Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 3-4, and XXXVII, No. i. 8®, 1897. 
Memorie. Tome VI, fasc. 1. 4*, i8|^. 

MiNHBAPOLts.— Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. — Bulletin. Vol. IV, 
No. I, part I. 8®, 1896. 

Moobna.— S odeta Seismologies Italians.— Bolletino. Vol. I, Nos. I— 13 ; II, 
Nos. I— lOb and III, Nos. 1—7. 8®, i895>98. 

Moscow. — Sodete Imperiale des Naturalistes. — Bulletin. Annee, 1896, Nos. 3—4, 
and 1897, Nos. 1 — 2. 8°, 1897. 

Munich. — M ath.— Phys. Classe der K. B. Akad. der Wissenschaften,— Sitaungs* 
berichte. Heft 3 (1896), and heft 1—4 (1897). 8®, 1897. 

Naples. — Accademia delle Scienze Fisichee Matematiche. — Rendiconto. Sens 
III, Vol. II, fasc. 11—12, III, fasc. 1 — 12, and IV, fasc. 1—2. 8% 
1896*97. 

Nbwcastlb-upon*Ttnb.— Federated Institution of Mining Engineers.— Trans- 
actions. Vol. XII, parts 1—3, XIII, parts i — 4, and 
XIV, parts 1—2. 8®, 1897. *' 

„ North of England Institute of Mining and Mecha- 

nics Engineers— 

Annual Reports for 1895*96 and 1896*97. 8®, 
1896*97. 

Transactions . Vol. XLV, parts 4—5, and XLVI, 
parts 1—5. 8®, 1896*97. 

New York.— Academy of Sciences— 

Annals. Vol. IX, Nos. 4— 12. 8°, 1897. 

Transactions. Vol. XV. 8®, 1897. 

Ottawa.— Geological Survey of Canada- 

Annual Report. New series, Vol. VIII, with maps. 8®, 1897. 

. Palseozoic Fossils. Vol. Ill, part 3. 8°, 1897. 

„ Royal Society of Canada.— Proceedings and Transactions. 2nd series, 
Vol. I and II. 8®, 1895—97. 

Oxford.— University Museum. — Catalogue of Books added to the Radclifle 
Library during 1896*97. 4®, 1S97. 

Paris. — Department of Mines. —Annales. Tome X, livr. 9— 13, XI, livr. 1—5, 
and XII, livr. 8. 8°, 1896-97. 

„ Ministers des Travaux Publics.— Bulletin des services de la carte Geolo- 
giquede la France etdes Topographies Souterraines. Tome VI II, 
No. 53 to X, No. 60. 8®, 1896*97. 

„ Museum d’ Histoire Naturelle.— Bulletin. Nos. 2—8 (1896), and Nos. 

1— S (1897)* 8", 1896.98. 

„ Soclete de Geographie— 

Bulletin. Tome XVII, No. 3, and XVIII, Nos. 1—3. 8”, 1896*97. 
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P«R18.'— Sodety de Geographie^-mdd; 

CompUis Rendus des Seances. Nos. t— aa 8*, 1897. 

„ Sodete Fran^aise de Mineralo^e.— Balletin. Tome XIX| Noa 7-->8t 
and XX, Nos. 8*, 1896^7. 

„ Societe Geologique de France— 

Bulletin. 3“* Serie, Tome XXIII, Nos. 9— to, XXIV, Nos. 

and XXV, Nos. 1—4 and 6. 8*, 1895-97. 

Paldontologie. Tome VI, fasc. 4, and VII, fasc. 1—4. 4*, 1897, 
Penzancb.— Royal Geological Society of Cornwall^Transactions. Vol. XII, 
part 3. 8S 1897. 

Perth.— Department of Mines, Western Australia.— Gold Mining Statistics for 
1896. Oblong, 1897. 

Pisa.— Societa Toscana di Sciense Natural! — 

Memorie. Vol. XV. 4°. 1897. 

Process! Verbal!. Vd. X, pp. lai — apa, and XI, pp. i— to. 
8*. 1896-97. 

Philadelphia.— Academy of Natural Sciences— 

Journal, and series, Vol. X, part 4, and XI, part I. 4", 
1896.^7. 

Proceedings. Parts a— 3 (1896), and i— a (1897). 8^,1896- 

97. 

„ American Philosophical Society- 

Proceedings. Vol. XXXV, No. 151 to XXXVI, No. 155. 
8*, 1896-97. 

Transactions. Vol. XlX, part I. 4°, 1896. 

„ Franklin Institute.— journal. Vol. CXLII, No. 85a to CXLIV, 

Na 864, and CXLV, Nos. i— a. 8^, 1896-98. 
Rio-de-Jaweiro.— Observatorio.— Annuarlo. No. XIII, 8 ”, 1896. 

Rochlster.— Geological Society of America.— Bulletin. Vol. VIII, 8", 1897, 
Rome.— Reale Accademia dei Lincei— 

Rendiconti. Serie V, Sems. II, Vol. V, fasc. 11— i a. 

*. .» ,f I, ,. VI, „ t^*ta. 

!, „ „ II, ,, VI, „ I— • 4 * 

*. w », I, ,, VII, ,, I— 4. 

8,1 897-98* 

Rendiconto. Anno CCXCIV. 4*, 1897. 

„ R. Comitato Geologico d’ Italia— 

Bollctino. Vcl. XV, No. 3 ; XVI, No. i j XXVII, Nos. 1-41 
and XXVIII, Nos. 1—3. 8**, 1896*97. 

Salem.- American Association for the Advancement of Science,— Proceedinn 
Vol. XLV. 8",'i897. 

„ Essex Institute.— Bulletin. Vol. XXVII, Nos. 7— laj XXVIII, Noe. 
t— 6; and XXIX, Nos. 1—6. 8*, 1897. 

Sam Francisco —California Acad, of Sciences— 

Proceedings, and series, Vd. VI, and 3rd series, Vol. I, 
Nos. I- a. 8^,1896-97. 

Occasional Papers. No. 5. 8°, 1897. 
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SiNOAPORB.— Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.— Journal. Nos. 99— 
30. 8", 1896^7. 

Sprikofibld.— Illinois State Museum of Natural History.— Bulletin. No. is. 
4 “i 1897- 

Stockholm.— K 5 ng. Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademiens— 

BIhang. Band XXII, Nos. 1—4. 8”, 1897. 

Handlingar. Vol. XXVIII. 4°, 1897. 

Meteorologiska lakttagelser I Sverige. 3 A. Ser., Band XX. 
4^ 189a. 

Ofversigt. Vol. LI II. 8**, 1897. 

St. Pbtbrsburo. — Accad6mie Imperiale des Sciencies— > 

Bulletin. S^rie V, Tome III, Nos. 9 — 3, IV, % 

Nos. 1— 5, V, Nos. 1—2, and VI, Nos. ) 

Memoirs. Sirie VII, Tome XLII, No. 13; f ^ 
and Sdrie VIII, Tome II, No. 3, and j 
Toma IV, No. 2. ' 

„ Comite Geologique— 

Bulletin. Tome XV, Nos. 5—9; Supplement to Tome 
XV t and XVI, Nos. 1-2. 8“, 1896-97. 

Memoires. Vol. XIV, Nos. a and 4—5. 4^, 1895 96. 

„ Konig. Russ. Min. Gesellschaft.— 

Materialen zur Geol. Russlands. Band XVIll. 8”, 1897. 
Verhandlungen. Vol. XXXII, XXXIII, lief. It, and 
XXXIV, lief. 1— a. 8’, 1896-97- 

„ Mus6e Geol. de I'univ. Imperiale.— Travaux de la Section 

Geol. du Cabinet de sa Majeste. Tome II, liv. 2. 8^, 1897. 
Stuttoart. — Vereins ffir Vaterlandische Naturkunde in Wurttemberg.— jahres- 
hefte. Jahr. 53. 8°, 1897. 

Stombt.- Australian Museum- 

History and description of the skeleton of a new Sperm Whale 
lately set up in the Australian Museum. 8% 1890. 

Memoirs. Vol. II, and III, parts 1—3 and 5—6. 8°, 1889-97. 
Records. Vol. HI, Nos. 1—3. 8°, 1897. 

Report of the Trustees for 1896. Flsc^ 1897. 

„ Department of Mines and Agriculture, New South Wales. — Annual 
Report, 1896. Fisc., 1897. 

M Geological Survey of New South Wales.— Records. Vol. V, parts 2—3. 
8®, 1897. 

„ Linnean Society of New Sooth Wales.— Proceedings. Vol. XXI, part 
3, and XXII, pts. 1—3. 8®, 1896-97. 

M Royal Society, New South Wales.— Journal and Proceedings. VoU 
XXX. 8®, 1897. 

Touo.— College of Science, Imperial University.— Journal. Vol. 1 1 III, part 2 ; 
IV, pt. 2 f IX, pt. a ; and X, part 2. 8”, 1897. 
w Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur und V 51 kerkunde Ostasiens in Tokio. — 
Mittheilungen. Heft 58— 60, and Supplement heft zu Band Vl,Theil 
111, buch 3a 4®, 1897. 
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Toronto.— Canadian Imtitute— 

Procoedinga. and new Mrkti Vol. !• part 1 , Na i. 8*( 1897. 
Transactions. Vol. V, part !• No. 9. 8*. 1897. 
TvRtM.—Osservatorio delta R. Universita di Torino.— Osservasioni Meteoralogiclie 
fatte neir anno 1896. 8*. 1897. 

„ Reaie Accademia della Scwnae — 

Atti. Vol. XXXIl, disp. 1—15. 8^ 1896^7. 

Meroorie. and series. Tome XLVI. 4°, 1896. 

UrSALs. — Geological Institution, University of Upsida.— Bulletin. Vol. Ill, pt. 1. 
8“, 1897. 

Vbmicb.— R. Istituto Veneto di Sciense, Lettre ed Arti— 

Atti. Serie VII, Tomo LV, disp. 1—9, and LVI, disp. a— 3. 8, 
1896-98. 

Memorie. Vol. XXV, Nos. 4—7. B*’, 1895—1896. 

ViBNNA. — K. Akad. der Wissenchaften— 

Denkschriften. Band LX II. 4". 1895. 


[ Abath. I, heft i-to.^ 

" Ilb,‘ ,” iMaf®* 

8» III* •> I'lOsy 

K. K, Geographische Geielischaft.— *MiUheilungeii. Vol. XXXI X. 
8®, 1896. 

„ K. K. GtoK ReSchsanatalt — 

Jahrbuch. Band XI.V, heft 4» XLVi, heft i— *4pand XLVllg 
heft I— a. 8% i896-97. 

Verhandlungen. Nos. i3-*i8 (1896), and Nos* 1^18(1897). 
i 897 * 

« K. K« Nat Hist Hofmuseums.— Annalen. Band X9 Nos. 3—4* and XI» 
Nos. 2—4. 8 \ 1895-97. 

WAasAW.— Institut Agronomiqueet Forestier.— Annuaire Geol. et Mincralogiquc 
de la Russie. Vol. 11 » liv. 8** 1897. 

Washington.— 'P hilosophical Society.— Bulletin. Vol. Xllp 1892^. 8®, 18959 
99 Smithsonian Institution- 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents, 1894 and 1895. 
1896. 

Reports on the Geology of Northern California and Oregon 
made to the War Department by J. S. Newberry. 4*9 
i857. 

Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. Nos. 1033 and 
I034t and Vol. XXX— XXXII. 4®. 1895-96. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Nos. 1031, 1035, 
1037—1039, 1071—1073, 1076 and 1077. 4 % 1896. 

99 U. S. Department of Agriculture—. 

North American Fauna, No. 13. 8*9 1897. 

„ United States Geological Survey. — Annual Reports. VoL XVI 

part I, and XVII, parts 1— *3. 4®, 1896. 
i, U. S. National Museum- 

Report, 1894. 8®, 1895. 

Bulletin. No. 47, part i. 8°, 1897. 

Wellington.— Gedogtcal Survey of New Zealand.— Abstract Progreis Reports 
1867-68 to 1868-69. 8*, 1868-69. 
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WEtLiuOTOK.— Mines Department, New Zealand.— Annual Report of the 
Colonial Laboratory, Na 30. 8**, 1897* 

„ New Zealand Institute^Transactione and Proceedings. Vol. 

XXIX. 8*. 1897. 

York.— Yorkshire Philosophical Society.— Annual Report for 1897. 8 , 1898. 
ZURICH.— Naturfors. Gesellschaft.— Vierteljahrsschrift. Jahrgang XLI (Supple* 
ment), and XLIl, heft i. S’’, 1696*97. 


MAPS. 

Brrun.— Rotal Society, Lohdon.— Carte Geologique International de 1’ 
Europe. Livr. (I, containing sheets A5, A6, B5, B6, and C6. 
Folio, 1896. 

„ K.P. Geol. Landesanstalt und Bergakademie.— Geognostische Ueber* 
sichtskarte des Thuringer Waldes, von F. Beyschlag. Map, 1897. 
Bucharest.— Geological Bureau. — Harta Geologica Generala A Roumanie, 
sheets 36 and 43. Folio— 

Calcutta.— Bartholomew, J, G.— Thacker’s Reduced Survey Map of India. 
Oblong, 1897. 

London.— Geological Map of the Southern Transvaal. By F. H. Hatch. 

„ Map of the Transvaal showing the Physical Features ani? Political 
Divisions. By F. H, Hatch. 

„ Geological Survey of England and Wales. — Index Map sheets i— 15. 
Folio. 1897. 

New York.— Geological Survey.- Preliminary Geological Map of New York pre- 
pared, under the direction of James Hall, State Geologist, by 
W. D. McGee. Folio, 1894. 

Paris.— Ministere des Travaux Publics.— Carte Geologique detailee de la France 
des Feuilles de Lille, Cholet, St. Brieuc, Le Buis, Rouen, Tulle, C^rse, 
Mezieres, St. Naaaire (104), et Castres (331). Folio, 1896-97. 
RoiiE.-Carta Geol. d'Italla.-Fo. 245-247. * 55 . and 263-264, and Relativa 
ai fogli 245—247, 255 e 263. Maps, 1888*90. 
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Appendix 11. 


Tux Ikskctox or Mimxs in India. 


This ofllcer'being ond«r my administrative control, I have to report that 
_ . during the period from the lit January 1897 to the 3ISI 

r. jsmei rundy March 1898, his duties consisted of a l.irge number of 

inspections of coal and mica mines, which entailed a considerable amount of offlea 
work as is shown in the Annual Report of the Inspector of Mines for >896 which was 
printed during the autumn of 1897. I returned too late from furlough to enable 
me to make such alterations in this publication as appeared to me desirable. 

Mr. Grundy was absent on privilege leave from the I 3 th October 1897 to the 
13th Januarj 1898. 


Calcutta ; 
Tht tti April 1(^98, 


] 


C. L. GRieSBACH, 
Director, Geologual Survey ijf India^ 
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GENERAL REPORT 


ON THE WORK CARRIED ON BY THE 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 


KOR THE PERIOD FROM THE 1ST APRIL 

1898 

TO THE 31 ST MARCH 

1899. 


Part I.-HEAD-QUARTER NOTES. 

... , , _ During the twelve months under review, I made 

the tollowing tours:— 

(1) From the 17th May to 22nd June 1898 to Simla to arrange 

the programme of survejs for the year under review. 

(2) From the 3rd to the 30th July 1898 to the Madras Presidency on 

inspection, 

(3) From the 7th October to the loth November 1898 to the Kumaun 

Himalayas to re-visit certain sections north-east of Almorah which 
had been surveyed some years ago by myself and which required 
revision. 

(4) From the 9th to the 31st March 1899 to Rajputana to inspect 

Mr. LaTouche’s surveys. 

I. Museum and Laboratory. 

The Curator, Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, B.A., reports as follows : — 

“On the ist November 1898 , 1 took over the curatorship from Dr. T. L. 

Walker, and the following is a brief report on the work 
Change of urators. Museum and the Laboratory during the 

past year. 
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Geological Survey of India. 


Museum, 


“ The upper north gallery of the Museum was closed to the public during 
the past year, whilst extensive re-arrangements of the 
collection were in progress, consequent on the removal 
of the type-specimens referred to in the last annual report This work is 
still in progress. 

“ Of the 84 cases of economic specimens in the mineral and rock gallery, 
16 more have now been labelled, leaving 16 still to do. 

“The collection of Himalapn triassic fossils received back from Vienna 
has been numbered with the type-numbers and put away. All other returned 
types have similarly been disposed of, so that the type-collection is now in 
complete order. 

“ Numerous assays and a few complete analyses have been made in the 
Laboratory laboratory by Dr. Walker and Mr. Blyth. Consider- 

able difficulty has been felt in carrying out quantita- 
tive analyses by the lack of a special room detached from the laboratory itself 
where quiet, freedom from dust and privacy may be obtained. The 
difficulty of obtaining chemically pure re-agents fro m local sources has also 
been a hindrance in the past ; but this will now be remedied, it is hoped, by 
orders for re-agents having been sent to well-known European firms. 

“ Increased accommodation in the Officer’s work-room has been oCtained 
by lining the walls with shelves for the reception of collections under examina- 
tion. 

“ The following meteoritic irons have been obtained 
by exchange from Mr. H. A. Ward of New York ; — 
Roelournc, Queensland, Australia; found 1894. 

Ballinoo, on the tributary of Murchison River, 10 miles south 
of Ballinoo, West Australia; found 1893. 

Smithville, De Kalb Co., Tennessee, United Stales, America; 
found 1893. 

Munginii, Queensland, Australia; found 1897. 

El Capi/an, Bonito, North Mexico; found 1893. 

Noeoleche (no details as to history of this meteorite sent). 

** A stony meteorite which fell at Gambat (lat. 27°24' and long. 68'’27') in 
the Khairpur State, Sind, on the 15th September 1897, 
has been added to our collection. The fall is reported 
to have taken place in bright sunshine at 4 p.m. There was a loud report 
heard, followed by a sharp whizzing sound, and then a thud as it struck the 
ground, the soil of which it penetrated to a depth of 1 1 inches at an angle of 
50° with the horizon, 

“ It was almost completely covered with the usual black crust, being a 
perfectly whole meteorite. Weight 7,171 grains, specific gravity 3*53, size in 
inches 8} x 7| x 3|. It has been modelled and portions of it have been 
disposed of in the usual way. 


MeteoriteSo 


Meteorite Fall, 
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Cenef'al Report for 1898-99. 


Donaiiom to the Mh^- 
Muni. 


The following is a list of donations made lo tho 
Museum during the past year 


Donation. Prosentedhy--- 


Specimens of blue kyanite rock with emphyllite • . R* D* Tipping, PolUbetta, 

Coorg. 

Twinned crystal of mute ovite . • • • . H. G. raroni, Pollibelta, Coorg. 

The meteorite that fell in a field at Gambat, Khairpur Col, A. H. Mavhew, Collector 
State, Sind, on the 15th September itip;, weight 7,1 7o\)S of Shikarpur, Sind, 
grammes. 

Fossil found in a bed of conglomerate 60 feet thick, Lieut. H. E.^ C. 
near Chab tunnel, half way between Tend and Makhud, Asst. Engineer, Mari-AUocK 

12 miles from the Indus, Rawal Pindi district, formation Railway, Langar divitiua, 

Siwaliks. Chab. 

Three fossils from the Siwalik Hills, and a specimen of W. Theobald, 

Caunopora placenta in Stromatopora (** Stagshorn *') cle> 
gans, from the Chinkerwell quarry, by Teignmouth Road, 
near St. Mary's Church. 

A crystal of phlogopite, from Wakefield, Quebec Prov- Prof. F. D. Adams, McGill 
ince. University, Montreal. 

One specimen of alluvial gold, from Tolima State, Arthur FitsGibbon, Sibpnr» 
Colombia Republic, S. A. ; one specimen of native gold in Howrah. 

S uartz, from between An tioquia and I'olima States, Columbia 
epublic, S.A.; one specimen of alluvial gold from Kahajan 
River, about 400 miles from sea. South Borneo; and a 
specimen of galena, from the Celebes, 

Several fossils, trilobites, etc. (upper Silurian), from the Lieut, 1. H. Grant, I, S. C,, SQth 
neighbourhood of the Baroghil Pass. Punjab Infantry, Gairat, 

Chitral.” 
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Geological Survey of IndtUt 


List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past year— contd. 


Substance. 


For whom. 


specimens 
Cook and 


Eight 
from 

Sons* Quarries at 
Katni, for detei mi- 
nation. 


F. H. Cook and 
Sons* Lime 
works, Katni, 
E. 1 . R. 


Result. 


3. A piece of granite which seems to contain 
some metallic substance from another place. 

The granite does not contain any metal. In cer- 
tain positions the light reflected from the cleavage 
surfaces of minute felspar crystals causes them 
to resemble specks of a metallic substance. 

i , Limestonct with streaks 0/ supposed gold^ 
depth 30 feet. 


Limestonej with iron pyrites. 

2. Mineral found at a depth of 20 feet. 

Highly calcareous clay. 

3. Mineral found at a depth of 20 feet. 

Calcareous clay with compact limestone bai^*s. 

4 and 5. Barth from a depth of to to 30 feet. 
Magnesian clay, coloured by iron compounds 

6. Mineral found at a depth of 15 feet . 
indurated calcareous clay, 

7. Mineral found at a depth of from 10 to 20 

feet along with Nos, 2 and 3, 


Calcareous shale with bands 
matter. 


of bituminous 


8. Mineral found in a hillside of the Vindhvan 
range 2 miles from Katni, above limestone. 

Carbonaceous shale. 


Four blocks of sand- 
stone, A and B 
from Taung-u, C 
from Kyauk-ta, and 
D, from Shwebo, 
to know if there is 
anything in their 
composition subject 
to rapid decay by 
atmospheric influ- 
ences, such as 
gypsum, sulphur, 
clay, etc., which 
would render them 
unfit for building 
purposes. 


H. Groves, Super- 
intending En- 
gineer, N.-W 
Circle, P. W. D., 
Burma. 


Practically free from those minerals which usual- 
ly are destructive to buildini^ stones, such as 
pyrites and gypsum. B, is quite free from 
gypsum, which a chemical test shows to be pre- 
sent in A, C, and D in veiy faint traces. 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past year— contd. 


Substarre. 


For wlom. 


Result. 


Speciinen of “ a 
very v^hite stone ** 
to know the name 
ot the mineral. 


Six specimens of 
Rocks from the 
Gaya district, for 
classification. 


Two specimens from i D. Hooper* OffS- 
Je}p<»re, to be Reporter on by carbonaceous matter* while the specimens 

nameJ. Economic Fio- in the bajsf are of two kinds* sctinolite and 

ducts to the epidote. So far as 1 know they are of no coin- 
Gevernment ofi inercial value. 

India. 

Sends a boulder and Samuel Fitre and The stone in question is an amphibolite and is of 
v^ishes to know Co.» Calcutta. no value commercially, 
what it is. 


Burn and Co., Ld., The substance in question is white arsenic and is 
Calcutta. very probably an artificial product and not a 

mineral. If a natural product it would be of 
inteie^t to know wheie and in what manner it 
occurs. 

I . ... I. Kaolin, almost China clay. 


2 and 3. Amphibolites. 

4, Tourmaline. 

5. Tourmaline and iron ore grains constitute the 
black veins in the granite. 

G. Epidote forms the greenish part of the rock* 
which mij^ht be called an epidote-granite. 

Ihc bHck powder seems to be an earth coloured 
by carbonaceous matter* while the specimens 
in the bag are of two kinds* ectinolite and 
epidote. So far as I know they arc of no coin- 
I inercial value. 


A specimen of el*olite T. H. Holland, No. 
syenite, containing A. R. C. S., K. 
biotite and gra* G. S., Deputy Si 

[)hite,fiotn Salem Superintendent* 
district* Madras. Geological Sur- A 

vey of India. 


Graphite 
Lots on ignition 


Specimens of blue Major-General dc Crystals of corundum, in granite, of no value as 
crystals. from Bcurbel. Simla. gem<(. 
f’adar. Kashmir* 
to know what they 
really are. 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the fast year— contd. 


Snbstance. 

For whom. 

Result. 

Three spclmens of 
rocks belonging to 
the Pyroxenic 

Series of Madras. 

T. H. Holland, 
Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Geolo- 
gical Survey of 
India. 

No. uh, Charnockite from Hill near maga9\ne$ 
{central part), St, Thomas^ Mounts 
Madras* 

Si02 ^ • 75*54 



AljOs • • 

• • 

. 13*75 



FegOi . • 

• 

. A'99 



FeO . 

• • 

• fee 


1 

CaO • • 

• • 

. *94 



MgO . 

• • 

. *69 



KsO 

• • 

• 3‘34 



Na^O • t 

t • 

. 1*55 



Loss on ignition 

• t 

. -sSi 




Total 

. loi'oS 



Specific gravity 

• • 

• 2*672 



No. bIo, Norite, from 
St, Thomas* 

east side of magazine. 
Mount, Madras, 



SiOs • 

• • 

• 53*57 


i 

1 

AlgOs • » 

• 

• 13*92 


1 

Fe 20 B • • 

• ■ 

• 



FeO • # 

• • 

• 15*71 



CaO 

• • 

• 8*13 



MgO • • 

• • 

• 3*41 



K,0 

• • 

• 70 



Wa^O • • 

• • 

• 5*31 



Loss on ignition 

• • 

• ••• 




Total 

^10075 


1 

Specific gravity 

• • 

• 3*023 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past year'^conidi. 


Substance. 


For whom. 


No. PyroxeniUt from Hill west tf Palla^ 
varam, Madras, 


SiDj , 


. 46*86 

AI2OS • • ■ 


• 9'8o 

FejOs ... 


• 

FrO 


• J6-35 

CaO 


. 9*57 

MgO . 


• 18 08 

KjO 


, Traces. 

NagO • • • 


• Ditto. 

Loss on ignition 


• T)7 

Total 

. ior33 

Specific gravity 

n 

• 3*333 


A rpecimen found Major General d^ Galena, containing a little antimony and silver, 
near Gulmarg, Boiirbel, Umballa 

Kashmir, fur identi* Cantonment, 

fication. 

Specimen of a coal- Secretary to the Water-worn pcbbU»s of lignite, 
like substance Chief Commis- 

thrown up by the sioner of Assam, 

earthquake of 1 2th Shillong. 


June 1897, fl'® ' 

Goalpara District, 

Assam. 

A specimen of coal Tom D. 
from the workings Touche, 
at Palana, Bikanir 
State, for analysis. 


Quantity received So lbs, 

Moistuie • • • • 

Volatile matter exclusive 
of moisture • • • 

Fixed carbon • • • 

Ash • • • . 


Does not cake, but sinters slightly, Ask-^ligkt 
brown. 

Specimens from the Lieutenant G. L iiAbesfos.— Used for making rope, paper board or 
Khost D'Strict for Carter, Com- felt for packing steam pipes, etc., and f r other 

ideotificatiun, and mandant, Kur- purposes where an incombustible non-conducting 

if of any value. ram Militia, and pliable mineral is needed. 

Parachinar. 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past year — contd. 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 
the past year--<oniA. 


1 

1 

Substance. | 

For whom. 

Result. 

1 welve seals for de- 

Dr. A. F. R. 

I. Serpentine. 

termination. 

Hoernle, m.a. 



1 

1 

3. Steatite. 



3. Ivory, 


1 

4. Sardonyx. 



5. Artificial glass. 


1 

6. Sardonyx. 


i 

7* Glass. 


1 

8. Serpentine. 


1 

! 1 

1 : 

9. Sardonyx. 


1 

10. Spinel. 


1 

11. Lapis-Lazuli. 


1 

13. Lapis-Lazuli. 

Six specimens of 

Lieut. Col. F. G. 

1. Azitrite with malachite 

mineial^ for deter- 

L. Mainwanng, 


mination. 

29th Punjab In 

2. Azurite in quartz. 


lantry. 



1 

1 3. Serpentine. 


4, Ferruginous fibrous quartz> pseudomorphous 
after crocidolite. 


5. Finite. 

6. Finite with saussurtte. 


A hlack mineral occur* 
Mng in the pegma- 
tite veins with the 
mica at Nellore. 

Specimen of a rock 
which forms the 
footwail below the 
reef. Chowkpazat 
gold mine. 


Dr. T. L Walker, Cotumbite ; S. G. 5748. 

M.A., Geological 
Survey of India. 

C. M. F. Wright, A crushed diorite or dioritic ash. 
Nankan F. U., 

Upper Burma. 


A specimen of copper 
ore and a piece of 
copper smelted 
from the same, for 
gold and silver ; 
also another speci- 
men for determina- 
tion and percent- 
age of copper. 


W. Pendlebury, 
Agent and Ma- 
nager, H. H. the 
Nizam’s Guaran- 
teed Railways i 
Co., Ld , Secun- 
derabad, Deccan. 


1. The ore is chalcocite with malachite ; the copper 

contains i oz. 6 dwts. 3 grs. of silver to the 
ton, but no gold. 

2. The other specimen is phyllite with malai'hite 

and contains 3*41 percent, pf copper tCu). 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past year— conc\d. 


Substance. 

For whom. 

Result. 

Specimen of a pebble 
found in some 
quantities at 
Mamve in the 
Kamaingr township, 
Myitk>ina district, 
for identification. 

The Secretary to 
to the Financial 
Commissioner, 
Burmaj Ran- 

goon. 

Red corundum. 

A specimen found in 
the Government 
Forests in the 
Hazaribagh dis- 
trict. 

A. E. Wild, Con- 
servator of 

Forests, Bengal, 
Darjeeling. 

Arssnopyrite. 

Specimen of a rock 
from Assam sup- 
posed to contain 
tin. 

E. S. Wood, 
Bengal Coal Co., 
Calcutta. 

Coarse^ sand'^tone stained with oxide of iron; 
contains no tin. 

A specimen found in 
the Rewah State, 
to know what it is. 

F. C. Osier and 
Co.f Calcutta. 

Ordinary manufactured bottle glass. 

Sends 8 stones at the 
request of ^Haja of 
Mandasa in Gan- 
jam, picked up cn 
Mahendragiri 
mountain on bis 
estate, 5,000 feet 
high, to know what 
they are. 

T. J. V. Minchin, 
Aska works, 

Gan jam, Madras. 

Five of the specimens are true sap oh ires of very 
good colour ; the remaining 3 are garnets. 

Three nodules picked 
up on the Murree 
hills in 1896. 

C. E. Pitman, 
C.I.E., Director 
General of Tele- | 
graphs. 

Nodules of iron pyrites. 


2. PAL/EONTOLOGICAL work. 

Dr. Fritz Noetling was in the field during the greater part of the year 
under review, but after his return to headquarters he was engaged chiefly in 
describing the fossils which he had collected in Baluchistan. A summary of 
his survey appears in Part II of this Report, 

Miocene fossils of Burua, 

Afterwards Dr. Noetling resumed the description of the mlocene fauna of 
Burma, which was shortly reviewed in the “General Report” ending 31st 
March 1898 (page ii). An examination of the gastropoda oi this fauna con* 
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Dr.A«von Krafft, 


firms the conclusions drawn ftom the study of the polecypoda, in that the 
founa bears a general resemblance to the fauna living at present in the Indian 
Ocean rather than to that of the forms found in the miocene beds of either 
Australia or Europe, but it bears a close resemblance to the fauna contained 
in the miocene beds of Java. 

Spin Fossils. 

Immediately on his arrival at headquarters, Dr. A. von Krafft was 
charged with the study and determination of the rich 
collection of fossils which Mr. H. H. Hayden had 
obtained whilst carrying on surveys in Spiti during the summer of 1898. 
Dr. von Krafft has practically completed the examination of the fine suites 
of cephalopoda of the lowest trias and Muschelkalk, and has sent in pre- 
liminary notes on the same. A full account with the description of the new 
forms discovered will eventually be published in the Palaeontologia Indies. 

The fine collections of cephalopoda brought from Spiti by Mr. Hayden 

Notes on the iriassie were derived from the Otoceras beds, Subrobustug 
cephalopoda of Spilt. jjgjg jjjg Muschelkaik. They form a very import* 

ant contribution to our knowledge of the faunas of these horizons, especially 
the Muschelkalk fauna is most richly represented. 

The following notes by Dr. A. v. Krafft contain a preliminary account of 
these fossils 

The fossils collected in the Otoceras beds of Spiti comprise 34 species 
of amraonoidea, out of which 19 can be identified with species described in 
Prof. Diener’s Memoirs. Eleven species are new. 

The genera Nautilus, Nannites, Flemingiles, Hungarites and Prionolobus, 
Ototeras beds. though formerly obtained in this horizon, do not 
Genera absent. appear in Mr. Haydcn's collection. 

As regards the geological position of Danubites ellipticus, which according 

Geological position of was doubtful,» there seems no 

Danubites ellipticus longer any doubt that this species occurs in the 
ascertained. Oloceras beds, since two specimens have been obtained 

5 miles S. of Ensa in the Otoceras beds together with Otoceras sp. 

Among the new species three species of Danubites may be specially men* 
tinned, »»*., two species allied io Danubites {Gyronites 
Waagen) radians, Wasgen, and one species related 
to Danubites {Gyronites Waagen) plicosus, Waagen. 

Several species occurring in the Otoceras beds are supposed by Prof. 
Dinner to be related to forms of the lower ceratite limestone of the Salt Range 
(Dinner, l.c., p. 176), and the same is found to be the case with Danubites 
nova sp. ail. D. plicosus, Waagen. 

As to the two species compared with Danubites radians, Waagen, their 

p. 186. 


New species. 
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occurrence in the Otoceras be js is a surprising fact, seeing that the Salt^ 
Range species appears in the ceratite sandstones which have been correlated 
with the SuhrobustusYi^iiS. 

The most interesting form among the new types is probably Meekoceras 
nova sp, aff, Meekoceras rotundaium, E. v. Mojs. Meekoceras rotundatum^ 
E. V. M., occurs in the Olenek beds with Ceratiies subrohustusy Dinarites 
glacialisy etc., which are the equivalent of the Subrobustus beds of the 
Himalayas. The occurrence of a nearly allied form in the Otoceras beds 
of Spiti is therefore somewhat unexpected. However, the likeness of both 
species is most striking^ although the Spiti form will have to be considered a 
new species. 

List of the Ammonites collected frpm the Otoceras beds : — 

Danubites ellipiicus Diener (2)^. 

,, planidorsaiusy Diener (6). 

„ nova sp, ex aff. D. {Gyromtes Waagen) radians (6). 
„ nova sp. ex aff. D. radians, Waagen (i). 

„ nova sp. ex aff. O.pUcosus, Waagen (i), 

„ ? nova sp. ind. (3). 

„ ? nova sp. ind. (i). 

Medlicottia Dalailamce, Diener (1). 

„ sp. ind. (i). 

Prosphingites, sp. ind. (1). 

Froptychites MarihamiyDittitt (12). 

„ sp. ind. (2). 

Vishnuites Nalambhay Diener (i). 

Ophiceras Sakuntala, Diener (i a). 

„ iibeticumy Griesbach (5). 

„ demissumy 0pp. (6). 

„ Dharma, Diener (2), 

„ Chamunday Diener (16). 

„ platyspira, Diener (2), 

„ serpentinum. Diener (8). 

Otoceras Woodwardiy Griesbach (9). 

„ Cliveiy Diener (2). 

„ nova sp. (i). 

„ sp. (many fragments). 

Koninckites cf. Vidarbha, Diener (i). 

Kingites Varaha, Diener (9). 

„ sp. aff. Varahay Diener (i). 

Meekoceras Hodgsoniy Diener (3). 

„ nova sp. aff. Hodgsoni (+), Diener (i). 

„ boreale, Diener fi). 

1 Number of specimens* 
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JUeekoferas cf. ieriaU, Diener ( i). 

„ sp. ind. ail. plieatili, Waagen, Dienari I. c., FI. XV, 

p. 6 (i). 

„ nova 8p. ex aS. Mttkotcrat rotuniedluin, E. v» 
Mo]s. " Arktische Triasfaunen ", PI. X, fig.. 

i6 (*). 

„ nova sp. ind. 

„ nova sp. ind. 

LtkanUts (P) nova sp. ind. (5). 

Suhrobusttts Wf.— The collections derived from the subrobnsttu beds of 
various localities in Spiti comprise 34 species of Ammonoidea and 3 species 
of Nautiloidea. Out of Pleuronautilus and 10 Ammonites are new; 

the greater part of the remaining species can be identified more or less 
satisft ctorily with species described by Professor Diener in his Memoir, Ser. 
XV, Vol. II, part I of the Palaeontologia Indies. Of the ao species de- 
scribed in that Memoir, 15 are present m Mr. Hayden’s collections, none of 
the genera being absent. 

The following is a list of the fossils collected 
Pleuronaulilut, nova sp. (a). 

Nautilus, sp. ind. ex aff. N, Palladii, E, v. Mojs. (1). 

Orthocnas sp. ind. (9). 

DanubxUs nivalis, Diener (ai). 

., Purusha, Diener (7). 

„ A'u/>i 7 <i, Diener (2). 

„ ai!. A'a/iVa, Diener ( I ). 

„ nova sp., group of th^ Danuhites Hamalayanut, 
Diener 29). 

» P nova sp. ind. ( i ). 

? nova sp. ind. (i). 

Hedenstramia Mojsisovicsi, Diener (23). 

„ cf. sp. ind. ex aff. Red, Mojsisovicsi, Diener, 

1 . c., PI. XXII, fig. a. (r). 

» nova sp. aff. Mojsisovusi, Diener (i). 

,, nova sp. ind. (1). 

Mttkoceras, nova sp. ind. (r). 

„ sp. ind. (t). 

Proptychites cf. sp. ind. ex aff. P. ohliquepUcaio, Waairen 
Diener, PI. XVII, fig. 3(1). 

>. sp. ind. (1). 

Flemingilet sp. aff. Salya, Diener (1). 

„ cf. Salya, Diener (i). 

,» Rohilla, Diener ( 1 7). 

I, aff. Rohilla, Diener ( 1 ). 
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Flemingiies nova sp. ex aS. FlemingiUs Rohilla, Diener (a), 

M sp. ind. ex a£f. FI. Irilobato, Waagen, Diener, PI. 
XVII, fig. a (II). 

„ nova (?) sp. ad. Flent,. Flemingtatius, Waagen (4}. 
„ nova sp. ind. (1). 

„ nova sp. ind. (2). 

Aspidites su(,erhus, Waagen (2). 

„ cf. superlus, Waagen (1). 

„ (?) nova sp. (i). 

KoninckiUf Vudishthira, Diener (la). 

Lekaniles sp. aff. Lekanites undatus (?) Waagen (i), 

Nannites Hindostanus, Diener (4). 

Tirolites nova sp., group of the Tir. sptnosi, E. v. Mojs. (2). 
Prionolobus nova sp., group of the Prionolobus aiavus, 
Waagen (2). 

Acrochordiceras sp. ind. (1). 

Ceralites sp. ind. (2). 

Ceratites subrobustus, E. v. Mojs. (2). 

Genera hith^to un- Among the genera of this collection four had not 
layafi subrobustus beds. previously been found m this horizon, w*.: — ^ 
Nannites, 

Acrochordiceras, 

Prionolobus, and 
Tirolites. 


The species of IStannites described by Professor Diener having been derived 
from the Otoceras beds, this genus appears to be common to both Subrobustus 
and Otoceras beds. The specimens collected by Mr. Hayden are even spe* 
dally identical with Nannites Hindostanus, Diener. It seems, however, not 
impossible that the geological position of this genus was hitherto not suffi- 
ciently ascertained. 

The presence of Tirolites is specially interesting as this genus had not only 
never been obtained in the Himalayas, but its absence 
Occurrence of Tirolites. was even considered by Dr. E. v. Mojsisovics and 

Professor Diener to be a peculiarity common to the 
Indian and the Arctic tiias. 

Professor Diener in his Meifloir on the Cephalopoda of the lower trias 


Correlation between Correlated the Subrobustus beds of the Himalayas with 
mmaU^as\nd'thfceia- Sandstone of the Salt-range, enumerating 

tile sandstones of the eight species which are either intimately related or 
Salt-range. probably identical. The author considered the rela- 

tionship between both faunas all the more conspicuous as he regarded the 
fauna then known from the Subrobustus beds as comparatively scanty. He 
therefore expected that further researches would show this relationship in a 
still more striking manner. 
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However, this hope has scarcely been realised. There is indeed one 
form among the species collected by Mr. Hayden, which points to the corre- 
lation of the Subrobuslus beds with the Ceralite sandstones, »«., Flmingitet 
nova (?) sp. aff. Flem. Fkmingianat, Waagen, and the discovery of this form 
. is no doubt a most important point. 

But on the other hand a great many species and even genera still remain 
absent, and seeing that out of 10 new species recently collected in the Subro- 
bus/us beds, only one resembles a Salt-range form, there seems little hope 
that many of the types of the Cuatite sandstones may be met with in the Sub- 
robustus beds of the Himalayas. We therefore come to the conclusion that 
the relationship of the two faunas is not so extensive as has been expected. 

Muschtlkalk . — The collections from the muschelkalk of Spiti comprise 
58 species oi Ammonoidea and 7 species of Nautiloidea, out of which 48 
Ammonoidia and 4 Nautiloidea can he identified with species which had 
alicady been described by Professor Diener in Ser. XV, Vol. II, Part s of the 
Pn.lseontolugia Indica, while 13 species arc new. 

The following species are represented in the collection 
Dinarites (?) spec. ind. ( i j.' 

Ccratitcs ind. cf Cer PTt/wwr, 0 pp. (l). 

„ Voiti, 0 pp. (i). 

„ cf. Voili, 0 pp. (l). 

„ Ravana, Diener (4) 

„ nova sp. ex aff. Cer. Ravana, Diener, 1 . c., PI, II, 

fig* 4 ( 5 )- 

„ nova sp. ex aff. Cer. Ravana, Diener, PI. II, 6g 6 (4) 

„ Hidimba, Diener (1). 

„ Airavata, Diener (2). 

„ cf. Airavata, Diener (2). 

„ Dungara, Diener (i). 

,, Vyasa, Diener, PI. VI, fig. 2, not fig, i (i). 

„ Thuillien, 0 pp. (8, many fragments). 

„ 'J huillieri PI. 1 , fig. 2 (3). 

„ HimalayanuSt'BXvsiiotA (i), 

„ aff. trinodosus, E. v. Mojsisovics (r). 

„ aff. superbus E. v. Mojs. (1). 

„ aff. Abichi, E. v. Mojs. (i). 

„ cf. Kamadeva, Diener ( i). 

„ horridu^, 0pp. (3). 

> Nunber o( apeamem. 

3 Dr. E. V. Mojsisovict has twice erroseoeflly meotioiied this species as Ceratthg iruncus, 
Opp. ** Ccphalopodcn Medit. 1 rias provinz/' Abb. d, K. K. Geol, R. A. in Wien, X, i88a, p 
42, and Arktische Trias faunen’*, Mem. ds I’academie impdr. des sciences de St. Petersburfi 
ser. Vili« T. XXXlil, No. 6, i886« p. 21. The same mistake reappears in Professor Oienar's 
Memoirs, l.c., p. 96. 
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Ceratiles nova sp ex a£E. Cer. horidus, 0 pp. (i). 

„ nova sp. from the group of the Ceralites tuhrobusti, 
E. V. Mojs. (i). 

» nova sp. (Diener, 1 . c., PI. VI, fig. i, not fig a) (ii), 

„ nova sp. ind. (a). 

„ nova ep. ind. (i). 

Japonites nova sp. ind. (a). 

„ ? Dritar&shfra, Diener, sp. (i). 

Trackyceras aff. longobardicum, E. v. Mojs. (i). 

„ sp. ind. group of the Trachycerala margarilosa, 
E. v. Mojs. (i). 

„ nova sp. ind. ex aff. Trackyceras Rei/ti, E. v. 
Mojs. (i). 

Acrochordiceras Damesi^ Ncetling (l6). 
hcalites Hauerinus, Stol. (14). 

Proarcestes nova sp. ind. ex aff. Proarcesles BramaniH, E. v. 


Mojs. (i). 

Joanniks aff. dtffissus, v. Hauer (i or a). 

Meckoeeras Ehanikofi, 0pp. (16, several fragments). 

„ cf. proximutn, 0 pp. (i). 

Gymniks Jollyanus. 0pp. (26). 

„ Kirata, Diener (4). 

„ Vasantasena, Diener (4). 

„ Lamarii, 0 pp. (5). 

„ nova sp. ind. (see p. ) (i)> 

Buddhaiks Rama, Diener (17). 

S/uria Sanscvinii, E. v. Mojs. (3). 

Ptychites rugifer, 0 pp. (24). 

,*, Tibelanus, E. v. Mojs. ( 1). 

„ Idangala, Diener (2). 

„ Sukra, Diener (3). 

, cognalus, 0pp. (2}. 

„ asura, Diener (a). 

„ govinda, Diener (1). 

„ impleius, Diener (7). 

„ Sahadeva, Diener (i). 

„ Sumiira, Diener (i). 

„ cf. Sumiira, Diener (4 and several fragments). 

„ nova sp. ind. ex aff., P, Malletianus, 0 pp., Diener, 
I.C., PI. XVII, fig. a (1). 

„ Gerardi, Blanford (3). 

„ EveresH, 0 pp. (3). 

„ Piufwra, Diener (i I). 
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PtythiUt Drona, Dicner (a). 

„ cochleatust Opp. (a). 

„ cochleatus, Opp. varietas (5). 

„ Mahendra, Diener (a). 

Kautilut cf. Griesbaehi, Diener (a). 

„ spUiemis, Stol. ('3). 

„ nova spec., ind. (6). 

PUuronautilut nova sp. ind. ail. p. Esintntit, E. v. Mojs. (a). 

„ nova sp. ind. (i). 

Oithoctrat cf. Campanile, E. v. Mojs. (fragments). 

„ sp. ind. ex aff. 0 Campanile, E. v. Mojs. (frag* 
ments). 

Of the genera previously mentioned as represented in the main mass of 
the Himalayan muschelkalk. only two are absent 
Genera abunt. Hayden’s collections, »ia. 

Novum genus ex fam. Arca/iJarum, and 
Lobt/es, 


the presence of the latter genus being consideied by Professor Diener as 
doubtful. 

Professor Diener described one species of the genus Danuhifes, wr., Danu* 
bt/es Drt/arashira, This species is probably present in Mr. Hayden's collection, 
but as I rather believe it to belong to the genus Japontia, I have placed it 
in the foregoing list among the species of that genus. This question will be 
found more fully discussed below (p. ao). 

While only one or two of the genera known from this horizon can be 
Genera not known said to be absent from the collection, four genera 
mu"heiklik%f“heH,ma- appear which had as yet not been noticed in the 
layas. Himalayan muschelkalk, vii. : — 

Dinariies (?), 

Trachycerai, 

Joanniies (?), and 
Pleuronauiilus. 


The presence of the genus Binaries is uncertain as there is only a frag- 
ment of a body chamber in the collection, which, although recalling certain 
Dinarites of the group of the D. eircumplicati, does not permit of an accurate 
generic determination. 

Specimens of the genera Trachyeeras and JoannUet had previons'y been 
discovered by Professor Diener in a crinoid limestone in the Shal-Shal cliff 
section, which follows immediately above the top-most Ptychites beds of the 
muschelkalk, and £. v. Mojsisovics considers these specimens to be very 
nearly allied to, if not identical with, Alpine forms from the zone of the 
Trachycerai Aonoides’’^ 


‘ Dienw, I.C., p. 99. 
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The specimens of Joannites collected by Mr. Hayden bear the greatest 
resemblance to Joannites diffissus, v, Hauer, which species occurs in the 
Carnic stage of the Alpine trias. Thus it is quite conceivable that the 
Joannites recently collected in Spiti might also have been derived from beds 
overlying the muschelkalk. 

As regards the genus Trachyceras, several species occur in the collection. 
One of them is apparently closely related to v. Mojs., 

and accordingly what has been said above on the possible origin of Joannites 
aff. diffissus V. Hauer applies to this species of Trachyceras also. 

But another species of Trachyceras is allied to Trachyceras longobar- 
dictttn V. Mojs. and a third one to Trcuhyceras Reitizi, v. Mojs., both occur- 
ring in the ladinic stage of Europe. Seeing that this stage has never been 
traced in the Himalayan trias as a distinct horizon between the main mass of 
the muschelkalk and the “ crinoid limestone with fossils ” of the upper Carnic 
stage, the two species of Trcuhyceras under consideration cannot bat have 
been derived from the main mass of the muschelkalk. 

Accordingly the occurrence of the genus Trachyceras in the Indian 
muschelkalk is beyond doubt, although this genus had previously only been 
met with in higher stages of the triassic system. 

In summing up what has been said above, we may so far con(«ider the 
presence of the genera Joannites and Dinarites as doubtful, while Pleuronau- 
iilus and Trachyceras undoubtedly occur in the muschelkalk of Spiti. 

Seeing that Professor Dieder expresses doubt as to the occurrence of 
Isculites among the genera represented in the Indian 
ausrtainU. muschelkalk, it is an interesting fact that no less than 

14 specimens of Iscalites Hauerinus were collected 
by Mr. Hayden from this horizon in Spiti. 

A number of species bear a close relationship to European types. Among 

Species nearly allied Ceratites aff. superbus is represented by one 

to, or identical with, well-prescrved Specimen, which exhibits exactly the 
European forms. characteristic sculpture as fig. 5, PI. XXXIII, 

of Mojsisovics ** Cephalopoden dermediu Trias Provinz,’' and differs from 
the same figure but slightly in shape. 

Three specimens of Ceratites must be looked upon as intermediate forms 
between Cer. Thulleri^ 0 pp., and its nearest ally, Ceratites trinodosus E. v. 
Mojs. In all three the involution takes place inside the spiral line of lateral 
tubercles.^ 

The sculpture of one of these specimens is similar to that of Ceratites 
Thuillieri, 0 pp. A second specimen recalls Cer. trinodosus in so far as along 
about one-third of the last whorl four lateral tubercles correspond to nine 
siphonal tubercles. The third specimen differs from the genuine Ceratites 
trinodosus by incised saddles only. 

1 E. V. Mojsinovlcs ''Ceph. d. Med. Trias Provinz.” Abhandlungcn d. Geol. R.A., Vienna, 
Vol, X, p. 30. 
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CeraHtcs aff. Ahichi, ?. Mojs., the enljr repratentaiive of the group of the 
Ceratita binodosi as yet known from the mnschelkalk of the HimtUyas, 
Trachyterat aff. longobardicum, E v. Mojs., Proarcestes, nova sp. ind. es aff. 
ProarteUes BramanUi, E. v. Mojs., Joannita aflE. Joannitts difisttu v. 
Hauer and Pieuronauh'lus nova sp. ind. afl. PlturonauHhtt Etinensit, E. v. 
Mojs., are equally remarkable as being species having more or less close 
affinity to European forms. 

Joannites difissus had been formerly mentioned by Salter^ and Stoliczka* 
as occurring in the triassic deposits of the Himalayas, but the determinations 
of the respective ammonites were subsequently shown to have been incorrect.* 
Yet the occurrence of a Joannites 'itty closely related to loannites diffissus in 
the muschelkalk^ of Spiti is for all that a matter of fact. One specimen in 
the collection exhibits perfectly the characters of the species in question, and 
were it not for its somewhat more compressed shape, it would be impossible 
to distinguish the Himalayan from the European specimen. On the last 
whorl, which is chambered through half its length, two flat contractions are 
seen. The sutures are arranged in an arch-like line, formed by more than 
six saddles. The umbilicus being damaged, the full number of saddles cannot 
be made out, six only being traceable ; but it probably amounts to seven or 
eight. Saddles bipartite, lobes divided at their base by prominent tubercles. 
Siphonal tubercle not traceable. 

Acrochordiceras Dainiesi, Noetling, not hitherto recorded from the Indian 
muschelkalk, is represented in the collection by i6 specimens. These vary 
greatly in shape and sculpture of the shell, and I believe Acrochordiceras 
Balarama, Diener, to be an extraordinsirily stout variety of Acrochordiceras 
Daimtsi. 

Leaving out those species which are probably only varieties of forms 
already known, we may consider is or 13 species of 
New species. ammonoidea new, 

5 Ceraiiles, 

I or 2 Japonites, 

I Trachyeeras, 

1 Proarcesles, 
t Gymnites, 

1 Nautilus, and 
s Pieuronatilus. 

As I hope to be able to describe and figure these species later on, I con* 
tent myself in the present preliminary account with mentioning such facts as 
have a bearing on the descriptions given by Professor Diener, 1. c. 

' Paleontology of Niti, p. 64, PI. VII fig. 

> Mem. Geol. Survey ol India, Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 53, PI. V, fig. 4. 

* E. V. Mojfifovics, I c., p. 69 ; Diener, l.c., p. 84. 

* Or poMibly in bade belonging to the upper Csmic itage (Me above}. 
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The two specimens figured on PI. VI in Professor Diener's Memoir as 
Ceratitts Vyasa are, I believe, two different species. Professor Diener’s de- 
scription of the inner whorls of Cer. Vyasa (1. c., PI. VI., 19 and 20) being ap- 
parently chiefly based on observations on the specimen represented in fig. 3, PI. 
VI, I propose to confine the name Ceratites Vyasa, to the latter. 

PI. VI, fig. I, is a different species with inner whorls which in transverse 
section and sculpture are quite unlike those of the Cer. Vyasa s.s. In early 
staiges of growth the whorls of the present species recall Ceratites nova sp. 
ex aS. Cer. suhrohustus, £. v. Mojs., Diener, l.c., PI. V, fig. 6, although flatter 
sides, a well-marked umbilical margin and the absence of a keel are consider- 
able points of difference. The characters which give the species a resemblance 
to C. suhrohustus gradually disappear and pass into a sculpture consisting of 
single ribs, increasing in bulk on the chambered portion of the shell and 
decreasing on the body-chamber. The latter is supposed to be smooth near 
the aperture. 

As has been mentioned above, Danuhites Dritarashtra, Diener, with all pro- 
bability belongs to the genus Japonites. This statement appears to be 
justified by the following facts. 

One of the species of Japonites in the collection consists of very slowly 
increasing whorls, only slightly overlapping each other, the sides are covered 
with strong radial ribs which die out near the siphonal edge, where some of 
them are found to bifurcate. The septa are very distant from each other, 
the saddles unusually broad, the first auxiliary lobe coincides with the umbi- 
lical margin. For the rest the sutures are similar to those of other species 
of Japonites, especially in the shortness of the second lateral lobe. 

I believe this species of Japonites to be identical with the specimen de- 
scribed by Professor Diener Danuhites Dritarashtra following rea- 

sons ; both specimens have the same shape, the same involution, and the same 
sculpture. As to the latter I may mention that bifurcating ribs can be seen on 
Professor Diener’s type-specimen. Moreover, in both specimens the septa are 
unusually distant and the sutures similar to one an other, in so far as the 
second lateral lobe is much shorter than the first and the auxiliary lobe 
coincides with the umbilical margin. 

There are but two differences noticeable. Diener’s type-specimen shows 
vnincised saddles, while in the Japonites under consideration the saddles are 
incised. Besides this, the auxiliary lobe is sjiorter in Diener's type-specimen 
than in the latter. 

Unfortunately I did not succeed in developing the sutures of the inner 
whorls of this Japonites and thus further researches as to the correctness of 
my supposition were impossible. For this reason I abstain from changing 
the present nomenclature, hoping that farther researches will reveal more spe- 
cimens from which it will be possible to decide the question. 
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Professor Diener on pa^s 95 and 96 of his Memoir, when comparing the 
- ^ . faunas of the muschelkalk of ihe Spiti and the Niti 

Diferences between the 

faunas of the iVi/g and area, enumerates a 4 more important ammonites 
Spiti area. which wcre then only known from Niti. Out of these 

10 have recently been collected in Spiti, and the number of forms peculiar to 
the Niti area is therefore restricted to I 4 t n**- — 


Ctraliln Visva karma, Diener (i)‘. 

„ sp. ind exaff. Cw*. Miidendorfi (j"). 
„ nova sp. ind. ex aff. C. Geninaio ( i ). 
„ Arjuna, Diener (a). 

„ nova sp. ind ex aff. C. Welsoni (i). 
Japonites Sugriva, Diener (i). 

„ Chandra, Diener (i). 

Miekoceras Kesava, Diener (i). 

,, Gangadkeva, Diener (2). 

„ affine v. Mojs. (2). 

,, Rudro,T)itTitT {\)‘ 

„ A alt ian/a, Diener (3). 

„ Diener (t). 

„ Srikania, Diener (3). 


Seeing the small number of individuals of each species found, the absence 
of these 14 species in the collections as yet made in Spiti is scarcely of any 
importance, as these fossils are evidently rare in Niti also. 

Professor Diener also compares the trias of the Himalayas to the Alpine 
„ . . . trias, and emphasizes the fact that nowhere in the 

Probable rrpreifntahon ti- i i_ j ■* j. . . 

of the ladinu staer m *ke Himalayas have deposits of ladinic or lower carnic age 

between the muschelkalk and the Dao- 
nella beds. He therefore suggests* that either there 
is no palseontoltfgical representative of the ladinic stage, or th it the mus- 
chelkalk in the liimalayas may contain also some ladinic elements. The 
authc! comes to the conclusion that there is little to support the latter suppo- 
sition. 

With reference to the above I may state that there are a few species in 
Mr. Hayden’s collection which I cannot but correlate with certain types pecu- 
liar to the ladinic stage of Europe, vit. 

Trachyceras sp. aff longohardicum, E. v. Mojs. 

„ nova sp. aff. Trachyceras Reilzi, E, v. Mojs. 

Pleuronautilus nova sp. ind. aff. P. Esinensis, E. v.Mojs. 

It is true that the number of ladinic types is so far very small, but their 


' Number of •podimut collected, 
» 1. 6, p. 99. 
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Importance seems to be all the greater. On the strength of the occurence of 
these "pecies in the muschelkalk of Spiti, I feel much inclined to look upon 
the Indian muscheikalk as including the ladinic stage. This supposition, 
however, needs furthe; corroboration, and such will certainly be available if the 
Indian muschelkalk has actually a greater stratigraphical range than has 
hitherto been assumed. 


PAUCONrOLOGICAL WoRK VONB IN EuROPE. 

At the present moment there are large collections of fossils belonging to 
this Department still in the hands of scientists in 
are describing the same for publication 
in the Palsontologia Indica. The following is a list 
of the scientists who have kindly undertaken to do this work for India, 
and the fossils under description 

In England— 

'^British Museum. 

Dr. F. L Kitchin, k 

Geological Survey of ? Ditto. 

England and Wales. ) 

Mr. Philip Lake, m.a., ) Silurian and Devonian fossils of the Hima« 

St. John’s Coll., Camb, j layas. 

In Austria— 

Prof. W. Waagen, 


rf p5i’gi.e.j 

Dr. F. Kossmat, J 

K. K. Geologische > Cretaceous fossils of Assam. 
Reichsanstalt. ) 


Pre/essof B. Suess. 


In conclusion, I wish to draw attention to the generous and 
unwearied help and advice which has been given to 
us for so many years by Professor Eduard Suess, the 
learned President of the Imperial Academy of Science of Austria. Without 
any other reward than the knowledge of having advanced the cause of 
science, he has befriended the Geological Survey of India, receiving our col- 
lections, placing them into the most competent hands for description, and 
keeping a conscientious account of the necessary expenditure incurred for 
publication and all that is connected with the work required to be done in 
Europe, for all of which the Department owes a debt of deep gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Suess. 
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3. Special work ; Officers on duty in Europe. 

Mr. Oldham was placed on duty in Europe for 14 days in extension of 
privilege leave, for the purpose of consulting certain 
Memotrt“r^i. books on earthquakes which were not accessible in 

progreu. India. The time was spent in the libraries of the 

Geological Society and of the T^ettish Museum, and the results have been kt- 
corporated in the report on the earthquake of 1897 which is now in a forward 
state, 200 pages or about one hjilf having already been passed to press. The 
investigation of this earthquake has yielded important scientific results ; fresh 
light has been thrown on the mechanism of the production of earth hssurcs 
and landslips, and of the rotation of pillars, a subject which has been pro- 
ductive of much speculation and of many theories. 7 'hc measurements of the 
numerous objects caused to revolve more or less on their axis by this earth- 
quake has shown that the phenomenon must be due to a form of movement 
of the ground to which the term vorticose is not inapplicable, though it must 
be understood in a different sense to that which it conveyed to those authors 
who have contended ttiat vorticose motion in an earthquake is a physical 
impossibility. 

The discussion of the European records of this earthquake liave led to an 
important suggestion regarding the manner of propagation of the earthquake 
motion. Three phases in the records are recognised ; of these the first two 
are due to condensational and distortional waves transmitted through the 
earth, and from the so called preliminary tremors ; the great undulations, on 
the other hand, are surface waves transmitted round the surface of the earth, 
and the rate of propagation as measured between the place of origin and 
Europe is the same as the observed rate of travel of the earthquake shock 
in India. 

Whilst in Europe on privilege leave during last year, Mr. Holland took 
the opportunity of examining the collection of rocks 
H. ■ now preserved in the Musfeum d’Histoire Naturelle 

of Paris and obtained by Leschenault de la Tour from 
the Madras Presidency early in the century. These rocks had previously been 
described by Professor Lacroix in 1891, and t*tc publication of his elaborate 
memoir demonstrated the existence in South India of many remarkable types 
previously unknown to us. In our subsequent attempts to identify the rocks 
described by Lacroix a difficulty arose through their having been represented 
to be generally derived from “ the neighbourhood of Salem," for many of the 
types strikingly agreed with forms which liave recently been obtained in other 
and distant parts ot the Salem district as well as in the adjoining district of 
Coimbatore. To settle this point definitely, Mr. Holland made a careful ex- 
amination of the Leschenault collection, and reports that we can now with fair 
certainty identify all the types described by Professor Lacroix. 

Many of the old labels attached to the specimens in Paris being found to 
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bear the names of villages near which some of our rocks have been obtained, 
became the key sometimes to very interesting information. Specimens of 
corundum in its anorthite matrix, for instance, labelled “ une lieue et demie 
environ du village de Tsholasiramani,” agreed precisely with the material 
employed by Count de Bournon for his classical memoir on corundum and 
indianite (anorthite), and with the material obtained by Messrs. Warth and 
Middlemiss from Sithampundi, near Solasiramani (ii° 14'; 77'^ 56') in the 
Salem district. It is interesting to have established beyond reasonable doubt 
the original home of corundum, which was so named on account of its Indian 
origin and whose natural history is, on account of the large number of occur- 
rences recently discovered in situ, now creating considerable interest amongst 
mineralogists. 

Amongst other specimens in the Leschenault collection, those showing 
the aqua-marine in its matrix are interesting because of their agreement with 
the pegmatites obtained in and near the reputed beryl mine of Padyur 
(Pattalai) in the Coimbatore district. Leschenault’s specimens are labelled 
“ Pataly,” and in the account of his travels he describes the mining operation 
then being carried on by Mr. Heath (1818). There is therefore no reason 
now for doubting the accuracy of the local traditions about the mine from 
which Heath is reported to have obtained fine gem stones. Additional 
interest is attached to these circumstances by the discovery of chrysoheryl 
in the corundnm-bearing pegmatites of the same neighbourhood, and Mr. 
Holland suggests that the pit, which was abandoned when Heath left the 
service of the East India Company, be carefully examined in the light of our 
more precise knowledge concerning the mode of occurrence of the aqua- 
marine. 

To his memoir on the geology of “ the neighbourhood of Salem,"* review- 
ed in my last annual report, Mr. Holland has now appended a translation of 
Leschenault de la Tour’s geological observations, with a series of explana- 
tory notes summarising to date their relation to subsequent and recent inves- 
tigations. 

We are greatly indebted to the courtesy of Professors Fouque and Lacroix 
in giving Mr. Holland full facilities for examining the Leschenault collection 
in Paris, Professor Lacroix having also generously permitted him to make a 
microscopic examination of the sections employed in the preparation of his 
now well-known memoir. 


4. PUBLICATIONS. 

The following publications were issued during the past twelve months : — 
Manual of the Gnlogy PaRT I, CoRUNDUM, by T. H. HOLLAND, haS 

<ff India, lt>een issued since the publication of last year's 

General Report. 


« Will bt published in Mem. Vol. XXX. 
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Memoirs Volume XXVIII, Pwt i, was published during this 

**”’^*‘ financial year, containing the following papers 

r. Notes on the Geological Structure of the Chitichun Region, by Dr. 

Carl Diener. 

s. A Note on the Allahband in the North.West of the Runn of Kuchh, 

by R D. Oldham ( i plate). 

3, Geology of parts of the Myingyan, Magwe and Pakokku districts, 

Burma, by G. E. Grimes (with a plates). 

4. The Geology of the Mikir Hills, in Assam, by F. H. Smith (with 

1 plate). 

On the Geology of Tirah and the Bazdr Valley, by H. H. Hayden (with 

2 plates), 


Title page, contents and appendix to the Palseontologia Indies, Series 
XV, Vol. II, Himalayan Fossils, was issued during 

P alaontologia Indica. « o o ” 

the summer of 1898. 

Mr. Grundy, the Inspector of Mines in India, sent in the followi ng 
Reports of the Inspector reports, which were published during the year 

of Miners 


I. Annual Report for the year ending sist December 1897. 

s. Report on the Inspection of the Salt Mines, etc. 

3. Report of the Inspection of the Khost and Shdhrig Coal Mines, Balu- 
chistan, 

Library . — ^The additions to the library during the year 1898-99 amount 
to 1,810 volumes and partsof volumes, of which i,iis were acquired by 
presentation and 698 by purchase. 

Personnel : Curator. — Mr. H. H. Hayden was Curator of the Geological 
Museum and Laboratory from ist to 36th April 1898. Dr. T. L, Walker was 
Curator of the Geological Museum and Laboratory from 37th April to 31st 
October 1898. Mr. C. S. Middlemiss was Curator of the Geological Museum 
and Laboratory from ist November 1898 to 31st March 1899. 

Deaths, — Mr. G. £. Grimes died at Thayetmyo in Burma on the nth 
April 1898. 

Appointment. — ^Dr. A. Krafft von Delmengingen was appointed by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to be an Assistant Superintendent 
of the Department, and joined on the 13th January 1899. 

Officers on leave.— C. S. Middlemiss was on privilege leave from ist 
April to 13th June 1898. 

Mr. R. D. Oldham was on privilege leave from the ifithjulyto a8th 
October 1898 (including 14 days on duty in England). 

Mr. T. H. Holland was on privilege leave from the 38th July to sytb 
October 1898 (including 7 days on special duty in Paris). 
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Sub'Assistant Hire I^I was on furlough from ist April 1898 to 31st 
March 1899, in continuation of the two years’ furlough granted him from 
the 6th September 1897. 

Only one new appointment to the Department, that of Dr. A. von Krafft, 
SeUctien\o/ candidates i was made during the past year. The selection was 

Dr. w. T. Blanford, made at the request of the Secretary of State for India 

* by Dr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., late of the Geological 

Survey of India. I take this opportunity of saying that much of the good 
work which has been done of late by the Department is in part owing to the 
conscientious selection of men for the Department by Dr, Blanford. The task 
of selection must always be attended by risk and difficulty, but Dr. Blanford 
has ever most loyally worked in the interest of his old department and 
shirked no pains to obtain the best men procurable, which task has become 
year by year more difficult, owing to the small pay and smaller chances of 
promotion offered. 

Part II.— FIELD PARTIES. 

During the year ending 3 1 st March 1 899 the Officers 
Distribution ef Oficers. Department were distributed as follows 

Superintendents. 

Mr. R. D. Oldham . . Head-quarters and 3 months’ privilege leave 

during recess; Rewa during the cold 
season. 

„ T. H. D. LaTouche . . Head-quarters during the recess ; Western 

Rajputana during cold season. 

„ C. S. Middlemiss . . Head-quarters ; in charge of Museum and 

Laboratory from ist November 189S ; 
deputed to Naini Tal in September 1898 
to examine the landslip of the 17th 
August last. 

Deputy Superintendents. 

Mr. P. N. Bose . . . Head-quarters during recess ; Central Prov- 

inces during cold weather. 

„ T. H. Holland . . Bangalore during recess; and 3 months’ 

privilege leave ; In charge of Mica party 
during cold season. 

„ P. N. Datta . . . Head-quarters. 

„ F. H. Smith . . . Head-quarters during recess ; Central Prov- 

inces during cold weather. 

Assistant Superintendents. 

Mr. H. H. Hayden . . Spki during hot weather and rains ; with 

Mica party dtiring cold weather. 
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Mr. E. Viedcnburg . . . Head-quarters during recess ; with Seistan 

Mission since November 1898. 

Dr. T. L. Walker . . . Head-quarters during recess in charge of 

Museum and Laboratory till 31st October 
1898 ; with Mica party during cold weather. 
>) A. von Krafit . . .At head-quarters since date of joining. 

Paleontologist. 

Dr. Fritz Nestling . . In Baluchistan and Salt Range from May 

1898 to December 1899. Since then 
head-quarters. 

Sub- Assistants. 

Lala Kishen Singh . . Head-quarters during recess ; with Mica 

party during cold weather. 

Division of worL— -Geological surveys must necessarily have a close 
bearing to inquiries of an economic nature ; that is to say, the results obtained 
by geologists during what might appear to be a purely scientific quest, have 
often a direct relation to economic developments. Indeed, so-called economic 
geology can never be entirely separated from the purely scientific side of the 
stuvey, and, properly speaking, the entire range covered by geological 
research is of a scientific nature. 

Nevertheless, I have endeavoured to divide the work of the Department 
as much as possible, and whilst the majority of the officers were engaged in 
geological mapping, one party, consisting of three officers and a sub- 
assistant, was kept entirely for an economic enquiry, the mineral mica 
having been selected for special study, the r^ults to be embodied in the 
next “ part ” of the '• Manual,” which, it is expected, will be issued 
during the next year. 

A. Economic Inquiries. 

1. Mica. 

A large number of notes on the occurrence of mica in the crystal- 
line and schistose rocks of India had already been collected by Mr. 
T. H. Holland and others during previous surveys, and it was thought 
that a well equipped party of three Officers of the Department could so far 
complete the study of the mineral during one field-season as to make it 
possible to compile a hand-book on our present state of knowledge of 
mica. - To visit absolutely every locality in India where the mineral occurs, 
woul«f have required years of work, and the results obtained would pro- 
bably have been quite out of all proportioo small in comparison with the 
expended labour. 

It was decided that it would suffice to study the mineral in the tracts 
. where it occursed most abundantly and where the greatest facilities for its 
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study were obtainable, which of course are to be found where the mineral 
is already being won in pits and mines. 

The control of the work was placed in the hands of Mr. T. H, Holland, 
with whom were Mr. H. H. Hayden and Dr. T. L. 
Walker as assistants; Sub-Assistant Lala Kishen 
Singh was also attached to the party and proved very 
useful. Dr. T. L. Walker was posted to the Nellore district, whilst Messrs. 
Holland and Hayden with the Sub-Assistant worked in the Hazaribagh and 
Gya districts of Bengal. Mr. Holland had started the inquiry in Nellore > 
before visiting the Bengal localities. Mr. Holland has drawn my attention to 
the excellent work done by Messrs. Hayden, Walker and Lala Kishen 
Singh. He has sent in the following preliminary report on last season’s 
operations : — 

Bengal Area. 

The mica-producing belt, some 1 2 miles in width, stretches for about 60 
miles in an east-north-east — west-south-west directio a 
DtstrxhutumofiheukiH obliquely across the junctions of the three district 
Gaya, Hazaribagh and Monghyr. The belt^ roughly 
coincides with the broken ground forming the northern fringe of the 
Hazaribagh plateau, where the rivers, flowing from the high and uniform 
mass of old gneiss, cut deep gorges into the heterogeneous and irregular 
formations of soft schist and hard gneissose granite. 

Excluding the recent superficial deposits, the rocks exposed within this 
area include (in probable order of age) the following groups : — 

6. Talchir. sediments. 

5. Diabase dykes. 

4. Mica-bearing pegmatites. 

3. Homblendic gneissose granite, the so-called “dome 
gneiss." 

s. Schist group. 

I. Older gneiss group. 

A portion of the belt had been previously mapped in detail and briefly 
ClatsifieaHom of tk* described by Mr. F. R. Mallet, who, following the 
gfuisusand tdkists. general view then prevalent (1 873) as to the approxi* 
mately proportional correspondence between age and degree of metamor- 
phism, included the gneissose granite (group 3 ) w'lth the old gneisses (yfoup 
i), which differ from the upper and presumably younger schists (group a) in 
the possession generally of more felspar and in their more perfect approach 
mineralogically to unequivocal igneous types. The subdivision of the 
crystallines into two main groups, one more perfectly gneissose and the other 
in gefieral schistose, has been recognised in this as in most Aichsean areas, 
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Nature of the **dome 
gneiss.'* 


For want of positive evidence to the contrary, and out of courtesy to the old 
metamorphic ” theory, the former are regarded as older and lower than the 
schists. With this general arrangement there are no present grounds for 
.disagreement ; bat we have recently recognised formations mineralogicaUy 
granitoid and homogeneous, though structurally quite gneissose, whose 
relations to the “ younger " schists are those of intrusive rocks, but whose 
structures and contact phenomena have been modified by subsequent dyna* 
mical metamorphism. Such formations have lately been recognised in the 
three areas — Coorg, Nellore and Behar— where the younger schists are 
exposed, and the presence of such a gneissose granite in all three areas helps 
to complete a parallel in other ways sufficiently striking. 

The observations recently made in the Hehar area confirm Mr. Mallet’s con* 
elusion as to the complete absence of unconformable 
junctions between the schists and gneisses. The 
gneissose granite (“dome gneiss ”)crops out, however, 
at many different horizons amongst the schist% where faulting is not evident, 
and behaves generally like a rock of exotic origin. Nearly every exposure of 
this striking rock is surrounded by a zone of variable width, composed of 
peculiar hornblendic and garnetiferous granulitic rocks, which present char- 
acters suggestive of an origin through contact reaction between the intrusive 
rock and the schists. The persistent way in which these zones envelope every 
outcrop of the “ dome gneiss ’* is strikingly shown in the area mapped by 
Mr. Mallet, who, without the aid of the simpler theory more recently adopted, 
and contrary to what might be expected from the views then prevailing, 
recorded his observations with a precision and faithfulness diSicuIt to over- 
praise. 

The Schist group includes metamorphosed conglomerates, quartzites, 
crystalline limestones with wollastonite, chondrodite 
tourmaline, banded garnetiferous and hornblendic 
granulitic rocks with epidote and allanite, serpent* 
ines, epidiorites, altered basic ash and a thick development of mica schists 
with accessories like talc, andalusite (chiastolite), sillimanite, kyanite, stauro- 
Hte and the ubiquitous almandine garnet. The whole group is thus very 
composite in character and includes metamorphosed products of both igneous 
and sedimentary types, with a trend of foliation parallel to the strike of the 
constituent beds. 

In several places, noticeably east and north-east of the Jha>Jha railway 
station, there occur abrupt ridges of a siliceous breccia. 
The disposition of these along lines of probable 
faulting, and the manner in which they are sometime a 
bands formed along nnmistakeable dislocation lines, 
origin, although for thickness and uniformity of 


Dislocation 
and my Ionite. 


breccias 


imitated by mylonised 
suggests a fault-rock 


composition it is difficuU to find a parallel for them 


amongst known 
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dislocation-phenomena. The mylonite produced along some fault planes 
presents a very close imitation of the so-called *' trap-shotten ” bands of 
South India, which Mr. Holland, as stated in my last report, also referred to 
dislocation-phenomena. 

The pegmatites now so largely wm-ked for mica have been intruded into 
the schist group in the form of sheets and lenses 
parallel to the foliation, and, less often, as dykes cut- 
ting the schist folia obliquely. The origin and rela- 
tionships of these pegmatites will be discussed in the full report. Their 
chief constant constituents are muscovite, felspar and quartz, locally varying 
in relative proportions, in size and in the abundance of included accessory 
minerals. The followinglis a list of the minerals, some new to India, which 
have been recognised in these pegmatites 


Albite. 

Lepidolite. 

Amazon stone. 

Leucopyrite. 

Apatite. 

Magnetite. 

Automolite, 

Moon-stone. 

Beryl. 

Muscovite. 

Biotite. 

Orthoclase. 

Cassiterite. 

Quartz, pink and white. 

Columbite. 

Tourmaline, red, blue, green and 

Epidote. 

black. 

Fluor-spar. 

Torbernite, 

Garnet. 

Triplite. 


Uranium ochre. 

Some of the accessories are suflSciently abundant for economic attention : 
eucopyrite (arsenide of iron) was found in lumps sometimes weighing so 
pounds; triplite (phosphate and fluoride of iron and manganese) forms thick 
masses, whilst apatite occurred so abundantly in one of the mica mines that 
lOo lb’s, of materia], containing 76 per cent, of phosphate of lime, was col- 
lected in one day by three boys working over the rubbish as it was thrown 
away at .the pit’s mouth. The scarcity of phosphates in India renders this 
occunence a subject worth further attention, as the apatite has hitherto been 
thrown away with the rejected rubbish which forms large heaps near all the 
mines. Treating it as a bye-product, the only expense involved will be cooly 
labour in picking ever the waste heaps, royalty and transport. 

The system of mica mining carried on, largely under European manage- 
ment, is of the most wasteful and primitive type 
SyeUm tf tea pQggj[j]g^ jjj Bengal area the so-called mines are 

narrow, irregular holes, following the pegmatite sometimes to depths well 
over 200 feet. The whole of the materials — mica, rubbish and water — are 
brought by coolies to the mouth of the hole, which is very often near the 
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summit of a hill, being the point where, on account of better exposure, the 
pegmatite outcrop was originally discovered. On account of the accumnla* 
tion of water, all mining operations are suspended during the monsoon season, 
and at the close of the rains the process of “forking ” a mine occupies several 
days and sometimes weeks. In the same way, an hour every morning is spent 
in baling out (he water accumulated overnight. With the one exception 
now being inaugurated at Bendi, there is not a single vertical shaft in the 
whole mica-mining area of Bengal, not a single drive or cross-cut to show 
that the miners have appreciated the actual disposition of the pegmatite as 
normal intrusive sheets, and, notwithstanding the favourably shaped natural 
contours of the ground, not a single adit for the removal of water. Contrary, 
too, to the explicit regulations on the subject, no plans of the mines have been 
prepared to show the disposition oi the workings. That mica-mining has 
yielded large profits under such remarkable circumstances affords strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of the value of the deposits and of the success which should 
be expected to attend a more scientific exploitation of the many fine pegma- 
tite sheets hitherto untouched. The memoir now in course of preparation will , 
it is hoped, be of some service in disseminating information on these points— 
the principles of prospecting and mining the mineral, as well as of its prepar- 
ation to meet the market peculiarities. The export statistics show a yearly 
output of over to lakhs-worth of mica, and with careful treatment of the 
abundant material still available, India should continue easily to hold its 
place as the first mica-produci ng country. 


Modras Area, 

In many points the mica-bearing areas in the Nellore district repeat the 
essential geological features noticed in Bengal — a 
crystalline complex of well foliated mica and horn- 
blende-schists, quartzites, sometimes talcose, chloritic 
garneiiierous and kyanitic, invaded by coarse acid pegmatites, and associated 
with more perfectly gneissose types as well as a gneissose hornblendic 
granite. On the east (east of Long. 80'’) these crystalline rocks are covered 
by strata of comparatively recent origin, and on the west they are again hidden 
by the Cuddapah system forming the Veligondas. Other rocks of interest 
which have been found within this area are the diabase and olivine-diabase 
dykes which are abundant near Ripdr ; quartz porphyry in the neighbour- 
hood of Gilakapad and a siliceous breccia not unlike the rock found so 
remarkably developed in the Mongfayr disirict. 

Hie pegmatite masses are in the form of intrusive sheets, blowing the 
PegmaHta. foliation more frequently than as dykes cutting the 
folia. They are most abundant in the eastern part 
of the schist area where the foliation planes are inclined at high t>" g lt ftj. 

C2 
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The selvages of the masses are generally richer in mica than the central 
portions. 

Because of the method of working in open quarries ' with natural slopes 
... • on the sides, the mining for mica in the larger 

^ttemof Mica Mining. ... i j . , - , 

pegmatite lenses and stocks remains profitable for a 
longer period than the mining of the narrower sheets, where, for the same 
expense in actual quarry work, a much smaller quantity of marketable 
material is obtained. Practically, all the work carried on in the Nellore 
district is of the open quarry kind, and although it is one degree in advance 
of the Bengal methods, it is remarkable that none of the miners have 
attempted to deal with the pegmatite veins by vertical hauling shafts and 
drives after the fashion pursued in all modern methods of mining for miner” 
als occurring in regular veins or sheets. 



SdhistiB vdlih. Fe^satateS. 
^dbiStfl '^rithauii Fe^natiiieS. 


The muscovite obtained in the Nellore district varies greatly in colour, 
white, smoky, grasB*green and yellowish green being obtained both clear 
and spotted. The ruby-tinted mica, which has made Bengal famous in the 
market, is not found in Madras, although larger crystals have been obtained 
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th the latter area. Besides the large numbers of veins covered by laterite 
and alluvinm, there are many places exhibiting favourable indications of 
Mica, which ha\e not yet been carefully prospected. 

3. Coal. 

Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche had already in i8q6 reported on a coal seam 
which was discovered in an old well near the village 
oa \t i anir. Palana in the Bikanir State, and m Records, 

Vol. XXX, page 132 , he has given a description of the scam as it was' then 
accessible. He has since revisited the locality, and gives a few additional 
facts about this coal in the annexed report. 

During my last tour in Rdjput^na 1 paid a flying visit to this spot in 
company with Mr. T,aTouche, and wis much impressed with the possibilities 
which this coal discovery suggests and the seeming indiRcrcnce of the local 
authorities with regard to it. It is true that the coal is of an inferior quality 
as compared with Bengal coal, but so is the Quetta and Dandot coal, and 
yet the latter coil-fields ate of very great economic importance to the 
North Western Railway system, near which no belter coal is obtainable 
except at very high prices. 

The coal-field or fields of Bikanir arc probably of very large extent, for 
similar outcrops of coal-seams have been met with in several wells at far 
distant points. It is, therefore, very strange that three years have been allowed 
to elapse before a complete exploration of the fields has even been suggested. 
The country is only slightly undulating, mostly covered with blown sand, and 
the strata are apparently quite flat or nearly so, so the problem which 
presents itself is not a difficult one. With the seams so near the surface 
(little over 200 feet below) a series of drills would cost but little. 

There is even a possibility that better seams may be met with below the 
Palana seam, and I would therefore suggest to drill to at least i ,000 feet 
near Palana itself, and not only test the upper seam , but explore the beds 
below, and so obtain a geological key section, which is not obtainable 
otherwise, there being nothing but recent beds tn silu for miles around. 
A series of drills to lesser depths judiciously placed would prove the coal* 
field and give the available amount of fuel accurately. Before doing this it 
is folly to incur expenditure for machinery, branch lines of railway or in 
sinking and furnishing hauling shafts, when nothing definite is known of the 
extent or character of the field. And yet I believe some of these measures 
have actually been sanctioned, when an expenditure of R 50,000 or less 
might have given all the information needed. If the coal-field is extensive, 
as I believe it will turn out to be, it will convert the Bikanir State into the 
most isaportant of that group of Native States ; it lies midway between the 
North-Western Provinces and Karachi I 
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The following notes have been sent in by Mr. LaTouche : — 

Since the date of my last visit to Palana in November 1897 the old well 
which was being cleared out by Mr. Gabbett has been 
B^anir^Coal ?'^^ **** Carried down to a depth of 240 feet, at which depth 
coaPwas found. The seam here, however, proved to 
be only ao inches thick, and as it was not found to increase in thickness in 
two short headings that were started from the bottom of the shaft, it was 
decided to acquire from the villagers the well in which the coal was originally 
discovered (described by me in Records, G. S. L, Vol. XXX, Pt. 3) and to 
drive headings into the coal in several directions, as I recommended in the 
report cited. |t was found that at the point at which this well was sunk there 
was a considerable difference in the thickness of coal seen in the sides of the 
well. On the south and west sides it was about 8 feet, but quickly thickened 
to 20 feet, at which thickness it remains so far as the headings have been 
driven up to the present. On the other sides the coal is cut off by what 
appears to be either a fault or a sloping' surface due to denudation of the 
coal previous to the deposition of the overlying rocks. I am inclined to think 
that it is not a fault, for the plane of division does not cut directly across the 
seam, but quickly curves round to the north-east. A heading is now being 
driven in an easterly direction to prove the extent and nature of tl^ obstruc- 
tion to the continuity of the seam. 

Towards the south, a heading has been driven for a distance of 170 feet, 
still in coal 20 feet thick, and cross-headings are being laid off from this, 
which will in a short time be connected with the shaft, so as to provide for 
ventilation. Mr. Jackson, the overseer in charge of the mine, also proposes 
to sink a new shaft some 150 yards from well No. 3, to be used as a winding 
shaft, as the walls of the well are by no means in a safe condition, being 
merely coated with cement. This well could then be used as a ventilating 
shaft and also for drawing water. 

It seems Sufficiently evident from the work that has already been done, 
that the seam varies considerably in thickness, expanding from only 20 inches 
in one shaft to a thickness of 20 feet in another only 1,600 feet away. It will 
therefore be necessary to actually prove the coal by borings before forming 
any estimate of the amount available. 

Now that the coal has been opened out, it is possible to form a more exact 
opinion as to its quality than was possible from the more or less weathered 
fragments originally obtained from the sides of the well, and 1 am sending 
down a sample of about a maund in weight in order that a thorough 
examination of it may be made in the laboratory. In appearance it is much 
more like the brown woody-looking cretaceous coal of the Garo Hills in 
Assam than any of the nummulitic coals I am acquainted with, and it con- 
tains an even larger amount of the fossil resin which is characteristic t>f the 
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ttelaceoas coals of Assam. In the mine at Palana regnlar layers of this resin 
can be seen running for considerable distances through the coal, and large 
nests of the same silbstance are freely scattered throng it. 

About 50 tons of the coal has been sent to Mr. nome, Manager of the 
Jodhpur-Bikanir Railway at Jodhpur, for trial in locomotives, but Mr. Home 
told me that he found it necessary to get special fire-bars 6lted before carry- 
ing out the trials, and that the consumption under present conditions in 
stationary engines eras from twice to two-and-a-half times that of Bengal 
coal in order to obtain equivalent results. This is owing to the rapidity with 
which the Bikanir coal burns, but no doubt the consumption will be consider- 
ably reduced with experience in stoking. Even if it is found unsuited for 
locomotives, a large demand for the coal will probably grow up in Bikanir 
Itself, where fuel of all kinds is exceedingly expensive. 

In connection with the deep drills for coal which are being made near 
the Eeb bridge of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, Mr. 

Sam^rfloai-iMd ***** **** RJW'P’ir coal- field from 

the rst to 8th October t898, the Government having 
called for a special report on the sequence and structure of the strata which 
make up the coal-bearing Gondwanas of that field, with a view of deciding 
on the best sites for a deep drill which Messrs. Kilbnrn A Co. had con- 
tracted to undertake. Mr. Smith has sent in a report on the locality with map 
and sections. 

3. Landslip at Kaini Tal. 


Mr. C. S. Middlbmiss. 


A very serious landslip occuned at Naini Tal on the tyth August 1898, 
and Mr. Middlemiss was at once deputed to examine 
it, and he has since sent in a fully illustrated report on 
the same, of which the following is an outline The slip occurred on the 
south-west side of the Kalekhan hill, from where a large mass fell into the 
Ballia ravine above the Brewery, overwhelming part of its buildings and 
causing a loss of 37 lives, among whom was Mr. Beechey, Assistant 
at the Brewery ; the slip did also much damage to the bridle road, 
toll house, etc. From the top of the slip to the bottom of the dibrit near the 
Brewery is about 1,000 feet, while the area affected, including the broken- 
away scarp, the slope of movement and the deposited d^Srit, is about ^th of a 
square mile. 

The rock composing the hill-side is a very much shattered slate, in places 
grey in colour, but chiefiy black and carbonaceous, with minute iron^pyrite* 
crystals. It has been shattered in situ by crushing along fault planes and 
shear planes. Access of water, owing to the general dip being down-hill, has 
farther rendered the slate rotten, so that in places it is nothing more than a 
blaqjt mud. Under these conditions, and with a heavy rainfall of nearly 
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40 inches the week preceding the slip, the semi-liquid mass o( shales de> 
scended from the completely disintegrated and water- saturated slopes. 

The general slope of the hill before the slip was not great. The angle 
formed .by a line froti the Brewery to the top of the slip i^ only 8o° whilst 
the present concave surface of the slip is placed at an angle of 45° to 48° at 
the top where the rock is broken away : at 35° to 37° along the main slope ; 
whilst the latter lessens down to 10*’ in the lower part near the Ballia ravine. 
Three temporary lakes were formed which have since percolated away. 

The gist of the precautions recommended by Mr. Middlemiss consists in 
theodolite observations, which should be carried out in the same manner as 
on the Sher-ka-Danda slopes within Naini Tal station, by which means early 
symptoms of any movement of the free edges of the slip may be detected. 


4. Irrigation. 

From the 5th to the 14th June last Mr. T. H. Holland, with the permis- 
sion of the Government of India, sat on a committee 
ChZ^lZfofhutrut. Colonel McNeil Campbell, R.E., Mr. G. T. Walch 

and Dr. J. W. Evans, appointed by the Mysore Durbar 
to report on the foundations of a proposed dam at Marikanave in the Chital- 
droog district. The report, drawn up in consultation with the State<Geolo- 
gist, was cdmmunicated direct to the Durbar. 

From the 6ih to the 14th of December last Mr. T. H. Holland was engaged 
in company with Messrs. Hughes and DeWinton, 
thi^Bhavani Valley. “* Chief Engineers, and Mr. Larminie, Superintending 
Engineer, in examining the sites proposed for a large 
irrigation lake in the Bhavani Valley. A report on the geological features of 
the area, with map, has been forwarded to the Madras Government. 

B. Geological Surveys. 

I. Central Provinces. 

During the last cold weather season Mr. Bose continued the survey 

Raipur district. Kanker ^ r the Raipur district with 

and Busiar States. the adjoining Native States. He has sent in the 
Mr. P. N. Bose. following notes on the progress of the work : — 

The area examined includes a portion of Dhamtari tahsil (Raipur dis- 
trict), and parts of Ranker and Bustar States— about 
2,100 square miles. The country (except a very small 
portion bordering the Mahanadi near Dhamtari and Ranker) is covered with 
Tingle and very sparsely populated. ' 

‘ The Ranker-Sihawa country, as well as the northern portion of Bustar 
territory south of Ranker, is formed almost exclu- 
sively of massive granitoid rocks. Gneissic rodts 


Area examined. 


The Gneissic recks. 
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with usually distinct foliation come in near Bhanwera (aa miles west of 
Ranker) and extend south towards Antagar and Kolur (Bustar State). Near 
Bhanwera the strike of foliation is nearly north-west — south-east Jn the 
vicinity of Antagar and Kolur, the dominant trend of the strike is north- 
north-west — south-south.east ; and at Rajarao Ghat (between Kolur and 
Narainpur) it is east-south-east — west-north-west. 

Rocks referable to the transition system were encountered towards the 
end of the season in the southernmost portion of the 
Tk* transtttons. surveyed— south of Antagar, Bustar State— 

where they form an almost uripopulatcd, extensive hilly tract. The principal 
rocks met with in the Bustar sub-metamorphic system this season are 
haematitic and other quartzites, and hornblendic and micaceous schists, 
the quartzites being found at the base. 

The laminated haematitic quartzite is the most prominent rock, though 
its thickness compared to the other members of the system is not great. It 
gives character and definition to the sub-nictamorphic hills, whether forming 
conical peaks as on Bivapal hill, or bare, sharp, notched perpendicuhr cliffs 
as west and south of Kolur. 

The sub-metamorphIc strata have undergone great disturbance. The dips 
are high, nowhere less than 45“ and often above 60°, At places, as near 
Bivapal, the strata are folded, contorted and faulted. It should be noted 
in this connection, however, that the lamina; of the hmmatitic quartzite 
sometimes simulate the appearance of contortion and crumpling. The strike 
is often twisted about. It changes from nearly north — south between Bivapal 
and Kolur to north-east — south-west S. of Kolur, and again to east-south- 
east — west-north-west at Rajarao Ghat. 

The relation to the gneiss is one of unconformability. The unconforma- 
bility is far from apparent in some sections, in which the gneiss presents the 
appearance of having been tilted up with the super-incumbent sub-meta- 
morphics, there being hardly any discordance in dip or strike between the two 
sets of rocks close to 4 he line of junction; and there are obscure transitional 
passages from the one to the other. Even within the small area examined 
this season, however, the transitions have been found to rest upon a much 
denuded surface of the gneissic rocks. 

The resemblance of the Bustar transitions to the Dharwars is notable 
except that I did not find any conglomerates among them. But the area 
examined this season compared to what, I expect, they will be found to cover 
is insignificant, and conglomerates may yet be found. 

The basal sandstones of the Chhattisgar lower Vindhyans (Chandarpur 

The Chhattisgar sandstoncs^ form a belt of well-wooded undulating 

Lower Vindhyans. Upland some 10 miles broad along the southern 

Chandarpur sandstones, border of the Chhattisgar plain. They were also 

met with in the northern portion of the Bustar State west of Singenpur and 
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Keskal. Small ontliers of the sandstones occur between these two maiil 
areas, and it is possible that they were originally connected. The bottom 
beds arci as a rule, very thick afid conglomeratic or brecciO'Conglomeratic ; 
at places they consist partly of arkose. They rest upon a denuded surface 
of the granitoid rocks and are overlaid by coarse, usually greyish or whitish 
sandstones. Interbedded with them, apparently as lenticular bands, occur, 
as at Jogtara and Murkatola, laminated whitish and yellowish shales. At 
places, as west of Singenpur and Keskal, they appeared to be horizontal. 
Elsewhere, they roll about j and in the Ghat section, south of Murkatola 
(on the new Dhamtari-Kanker road), a distinct dip was noticed pointing north- 
north-east, that is, towards the plain. 

The shales and limestones of the plain country are separated from the 
. . Chandarpur sandstones by a long stretch of alluvium 

limestones. bordering the Mahanadi. The nearest outcrop met 

with — calcareous shales at Chundmundia nearKuned 
— is some 8 miles distant. I must say, however, that the plain country was 
done by rapid marches, and that closer search may reveal nearer outcrops. 
The shales just mentioned have the appearance of horizontality. But close to 
the old Raipur-Dhamtari road, in a stream between Singdelie and Joraturria, 
some laminated sandy shales were met with which were found tcf dip 5° 
north-north-east, that is, in the same direction as the sandstones south of 
Murkatola. 

The iron-ores (limonite and haematite) met with occur chiefly in Antagar 
tahsil, Bustar State. They are more or less super. 
Economtc Geology. Iron, ygjy pjgg gjjtensive. At present, they 

are but little utilised. The principal seat of the iron industry is at Topal 
(near Antagar), where I found eight primitive furnaces at work. The iron- 
ores are of various origins. At Topal, they appeared to me to be the pro- 
duct of decomposition and alteration in situ of a very hard, compact, darkish 
dioritic-looking rock. Near Hurteli, they have been apparently formed by 
the lateritisation of schistose quartzites. The haematite of the haematitic 
quartzite generally becomes concentrated towards the surface, the quartzite 
being sometimes almost entirely replaced by it ; and rich nodules of haematite 
occur in abundance at the foot of the haematite-quautzite hills and in the beds 
of streams flowing therefrom. 

Gold is washed for in the Kolar river by two families of gold-washers 
(Sanjhars) settled at Kolur, who extend their opera- 
tions, however, as far as Sonpur (17 miles south of 
Kolur) amd Portabpur (Z7 miles west of Kolur), but they do not seem, to 
earn more tham one or two amnas a day at it. The Kolur river and its 
feeders drain both the sub-metamorphics and gneiss areas, but evidence 
seems to point to the sub-metamorphics as the likely source of the gold. 


GM. 
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The Chandarpnr sandstones yield good building stones at places. The 
whitish shales associated with them at Murkatola are 
Bmldtng Siena, ete. present largely used in the neighbourhood as 

a substitute for lime for white-washing houses. They are. however, pure 
enough to be usable for pottery purposes. 

The survey of the southern portion of what is known in Indian geology 
Parts of the Sambal- Chhattisgarh basin was continued by Mr. Smith. 


Ana, 


bur <iH!i Saipttr ditirieis. It forms the western extension of the geological 
a. r. H. MiTH. surveys carried out by that officer during the pre- 
vious season, and with it the Chhattisgarh basin may now be considered as 
completed, as far as the geological mapping is concerned. Mr. Smith reports 
briefly as follows: — 

The tract of country surveyed this season lies to the east of Raipur, being 
bounded on the west and north by the Mahanadi 
River, on the east roughly by longitude 83" and 
on the south by latitude 20° 30'. It comprises an area of some 5,000 square 
miles. 

The Mahanadi River traverses the eastern edge of the Chhattisgarh plain « 
skirting continuously the marginal hill-range which 
slopes up gently from the plain southwards and 
eastwards, forming the rim of the Chhattisgarh geo* 
logical basin. The southern and eastern faces of these bills are scarped, 
and they overlook an expanse of broken and hilly country formed chiefly 
of gneissic and granitic rocks. 

The Chhattisgarh plain is formed of a great series of calcareous beds, shales 
and limestones, almost horizontal, overlying a quite distinct series of siliceous 
beds, shales, sandstones and grits, the up-turned edges of which form the 
marginal hills. 

The siliceous series rests on the original uneven surface of the crystalline 
rocks, usually coarse granites with little or no foliation. 

Towards the northern end of the area, in the Sonakan hills, an interesting 
mass of transition rocks occurs, of intermediate age between the siliceous 
series and the crystallines. These rocks have been folded and crushed into 
the crystallines, where they exhibit vertical bedding and are capped by the 
almost horizontal siliceous series. 

The Sonakan beds and the gneiss are seamed with dykes of eurite, com- 
pact andesite, diorite and diabase, and also with occasional long veins of 
brecciated pink and greenish quartz and jaspar. 

Drs. King> and Ball’ have classed the calcareous and siliceous series of 
this basin as upper and lower members of the lower 
Vindhyan system, which has here attained a much 


Cerrtlation. 


r Rec. Geol. Sur. Ind., Vol. XVIII, pt.14, p. 169. 
> Kec. Gaol. Sur. Ind., VoU X, pt. 4, p. 167. 
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greater development than in the typical Vindhyan area to the north. There 
does not seem to beany valid reason to diSer from this correlation. 

On the other hand, in the Chhattisgarh area, we have a se't of extremely 
crushed and metamorphosed transition beds folded into the gneiss, which 
resemble the Dharwars of the south much more strongly than the less dis- 
tiirbed transition systems of the north. 

On the up-turned edges of the Sonakan beds rest, more or less horizon- 
tally, the siliceous series of alternating shales apd quartzites, overlaid by the 
calcareous series of shales and limestones. Many rocks of the latter series 
are indistinguishable from those of the Karnul series of the south. 

This sequence of beds has a strong resemblance to that of the south, where 
the crushed Dharwars are unconformably overlaid by the siliceous Cuddapahs 
and the calcareous Karnuls, and the suggestion arises that the lower Vindhyan 
system undergoes a gradual but constant development southwards, until it 
comprises the whole series of the Cud dapahs and Karnuls, Unfortunately no 
trace of fossil evidence has yet been discovered. 


About half the area surveyed is covered by crystalline rocks. Those of 
the western and northern portion are almost entirely 
Cryiialhne roc s. coarse porphyritic granites, which pass loc^.ly into 

syenite by the loss of their free quartz. The usual constituents are pink, white 
and greenish felspars and quartz with small ragged crystals of hornblende 
and brown mica ; veins of epidote are also frequent. Occasional bands of fine- 


grained rock occur, of the same composition, and in them, and also occasion- 
ally in the coarse rock, foliation is seen, with a tiery general vertical dip and 
north-westerly strike. To the north-east of the area grey fine-grained gneiss 
is overlaid by a tongue of the lower Vindhyans running south-westwards. To 
the north-west it rests normally on the gneiss, but along the south-eastern 
boundary the Vindhyans are folded and faulted down abruptly into the gneiss. 
This disturbance extends southwards to the Gaftdamardan* range, which 
runs parallel to this fault. It is composed of crushed garnetiferous gneiss 
and quartz-garnet schist, with very strong north-easterly foliation. The 
different varieties of gneiss, however, pass into one another gradually, and it 
is impossible to draw any hard and fast line between even the' schistose 
gneisses and the coarse porphyritic granites that may have been intrusive in 


them. 

From the description given by Drs. King and Ball, it is practically. certain 
that the Sonakan transitions form an out-lier of King's 
Sonakan beds. “ chilpi-ghat” beds, which again are probably conti- 
nuous with Ball’s " sakoli” beds, the lithological characters of all three being 
almost exactly similar. 

The Sonakan beds occupy a patch of irregular hilly country, some 2 o 
miles square. Southwards they branch into several fingers which ran oat into 
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the surrounding gneiss. Northwards their upturned edges pass under the 
horizontal Vindhyans. 

It seems impossible to make out any definite sequence in these beds. 
They are all vertical, but there is no plain evidence of any symmetrical fold* 
ing. The crusMng and the intrusion of numerous trap-dykes have produced 
intense metamorphism in places, and the rocks vary from soft'clay-slates and 
argillites to compact siliceous hornstoncs, petrosilex, and fine amygdaloidal 
felsites with bands of conglomerate and boulder beds, and local subordinate 
bands of quartz-magnetite schist. 

Three main north and south hill ranges are formed of compact felsites 
frequently full of white grains of quartz, felspar and occasionally calcite. 
They seem to pass into extremely fine and silky hornblende schists. The 
intermediate valleys are filled with the softer clay slates, with occasional bands 
of quartz schist and veins of quartz. The boulder beds consist of com- 
pact siliceous and trappean rock, through which are scattered boulders, up to 
2 feet in diameter, of all kinds of gniess, granite, syenite, diorite and serpent- 
ine, with pebbles of jaspar, flint and banded hornstone. In places the crush- 
ing has been so great that the pebbles are drawn out into lenticular masses of 
crushed fragments. 

Much interbedded trap occurs amongst the Sonakan beds, bands of compact 
andesite running frequently along the strike. Dioritic dykes are also com- 
mon, but they have intruded subsequently and irregularly on the gneiss and 
the transition beds alike. 

Another small patch of metamorphosed rocks, folded into the gneiss, 
occurs to the south-east. They consist of earthy mica schists, with white 
quartz veins running irregularly through them, but they bear no resemblance 
to any of the Sonakan beds. 

Lower Vindhyans. 

Overlooking and resting upon the gneiss and transitions comes the 
siliceous band of the lower Vindhyans, forming 
t iceous $mes. marginal hill range which slopes down gently 

to the Chhattisgarh plain. Its thickness, which 40 miles to the eastward 
reaches 5,000 feet, has here dwindled down to less than 200 feet. 

To the north, the siliceous series consists of an upper band of fine pur- 
plish sandstone, with numerous green chloritic grains, overlying a band of 
pink to bull clay shales, which again overlies a band of coarser felspathic 
sandstone and grit. Southwards, however, the two upper bands thin out and 
disappear, while the lower band increases in thickness, being composed of 
white quartzitic sandstone above, passing down into a pink highly felspathic 
grit or arkose. The total thickness of the series remains much the same 
throughout, being from 150 to 200 feet. The beds of the siliceous scries dip 
down very gently, with apparent conformity below the calcareous series of 
the* plain. 
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The Chhattisgarb plain presents a perfectly flat surface , on which, here and 
there, different varieties of almost horizontal limestone 
crop out. Continuous sections are very rare, and so 
any. determination of the detailed sequence of beds must be unsatisfactory. 

The chief rocks of the series are calcareous shales, porcellanic flags 
and limestones. The general section seems to be as follows, in ascending- 
order : — 


Above the siliceous series come several hundred feet of grey compact 
flags. Above these a rather greater thickness of soft purple shales, with pale 
grey' green laminse. These are overlaid by a curious band of purplish, nodu- 
lar, shaly limestone, traversed by numerous irregular vertical cylinders of 
purer limestone, due apparently to concretionary action. Above this, in the 
Raipur neighbourhood, bluish compact limestone appears, overlaid by red 
sandy shales, which are much folded locally. The latter appear to be the 
uppermost beds met with. 

Minerals of economic value, with the exception of laterite, limestone and 
building stone, appear to be absent. The Sonakan 
(ottomtc geo cgy. neighbourhood is said to yield gold, and an English 

company worked there for some years, but found nothing. I could tf^t And 
any trace of gold either in the stream beds, or in the quartz reefs and bands 
of grit and conglomerate in the lower Vindhyans. 


2. Central India. 

The geological survey of South Rewa, which had been carried on during 
several previous years under the superintendence of 
South Rena. Oldham, required some overhauling and comple- 

tion in parts, which this ofncer was charged witn 
during the last cold weather season. In addition, a part of the lower 
Vindhyan area in Mirzapur was examined, as it was hoped that some addi- 
tional information would be obtained regarding the relation of the lower 
to the upper Vindhyans. He has suggested an interpretation of the geology 
of the country south and west of Markundi — where the exposures of rock 
are few and far between —which is simpler than that suggested in the 
Memoirs, Vol. VII, Pt. I. The most interesting result, however, has been the 
discovery of an intrusion in the Lower Vindhyans ; the rock is extremely 
decomposed, too much so to be determined, but has the appearance 
of having been originally a leucite rock. At Markundi the lower Vindhyan 
limestone was found . to be traversed with veins of sandstone having the 
appearence and behaviour of intrusive dykes. 

The survey may now be considered as finished and presents a very 
interesting portion of detailed work, sufi&ciently complete in itself to deserve 
special description ; the observations made by Messrs. Oldham, Datta, 
Smith, Vredenburg and Grimes will be embodied in a detailed report by the 
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first named gentleman and will be published in a " Memoir ” at an earif 
date. 

3. Western Rajputana : Jodhpur. 

Surveys have been carried on intermittenily in the Aravallis and the adjoin- 
ing areas in past years, and the greater part of the Rajputana States have 
been at least geologically reconnoitied, but much remains to be done to link 
the surveys to those of the adjoining parts of India. Nevertheless, I consider 
that the surveys which Mr, LaTouche has completed during this last field 
season should, for a time at least, suffice, other portions of the Indian Empire 
having greater claim to consideration. This year’s work embraces the greater 
portion of the Jodhpur State, and with the previous two years’ work in 
Rajputana presents a rounded off area which Mr. LaTouche will describe in 
a detailed report. Herewith annexed is his report on this year’s work. 

Barmer District . — The greater portion of the rocky hills which protrude 
Mr. T. n.'D La through the sands of the desert to the west of Barmer 
Touchb, on Western (Lat. 25“ 45' N., Long. 71° a6' E.) are formed of the 
ajpn ana. Malani volcanic rocks. These do not present so 

great a variety as those occurring on the eastern side of the desert about 
Jodhpur and Siwana, but consist for the most part of compact dark grey, 
sometimes black, glassy or pitchstone-hke lavas, containing scattered pheno- 
crysts of white or pink felspar and grains of quartz. Flow structure is 
frequently met with amongst them, and some of the flows are highly 
spherulitic. A reddish-brown, more strongly porphyritic, lava is found in 
places, especially in the neighbourhood of Barmer itself. There are no beds 
of tuS intercalated with the lava flows, but in one locality, near the village of 
Jesai, about 10 miles west of Barmer, a thick bed of conglomerate, consisting 
of well rolled pebbles of the lavas imbedded in an ashy matrix, is interstratified 
with them. The bedding of this is inclined to west-south-west at an angle 
of 30°, but with this exception owing to the similarity of the lavas forming 
tb«' various flows, it is difficult and often impossible to make out any bedding 
among them and to determine what amount, if any, of disturbance they have 
undergone since they were poured out. They seem to have been protruded 
from a network of fissures, and to have been heaped together without any 
definite arrangement. No trace of anything like a vent is to be seen any- 
where. 

At several places, viz., the hills at Jesai, Taratra Cbotan and Radhana, 
a coarsely crystalline hornbleudic granite, without mica, is associated with 
the volcanic series. The relations of this rock to the lavas are not so clearly 
defined as they are in the Siwana and Jalor districts, described by me in 
previous reports. Occasionally veins may be observed proceeding from 
the granite into the sturounding lavas, but in other instances, notably in the hill 
at Rudhana» 37 miles west by north from Barmer, the granite is traversed by 
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broad east and west dykefi of a dark coloured eorite indistinguishable from the 
lavas. It appears as though the granite had been intruded into the lavas 
in the form of bosses or laccolites, after a considerable portion of the lavas 
had been poured out, and that they were subsequently broken through by a 
fresh emission of lava. None of these dykes are seen in actual contact with 
any of the surface flows of lava, and it seems doubtful whether any of them 
reached the surface. 

Both the granite and lavas are broken through by large dykes of basic 
rock (diorites) which generally run about east-north-east — west-south-west. 
The granite thus appears to be older than the Siwana granite, which, so far as 
I have seen, is never traversed by basic dykes. 

Barmer Sandstones . — At the town of Barmer sandstones and conglomer- 
ates are exposed resting unconformably upon the volcanic rock s, with a dip of 
about 15 or 20 degrees to north-east. Their thickness may amount to about 
1 50 feel, but the top is concealed by sand , and there are no wells near the 
edge of the hills from which any idea of the rocks overlying them might be 
obtained. The sandstones contain numerous plant remains, but usually in 
too fragmentary a condition for identification. Some of them are undoubtedly 
fragments of dicotyledonous leaves. Mr. Blanford supposed t*Qe sand* 
stones to be of jurassic age and to correspond to the Lathi group, which also 
contains fossilised wood, of Jaisulmer. The pebbles in the conglo^merates are 
well rolled, and consist almost entirely of fragments of the lavas. The sand- 
stones occur again in an isolated hill (997 feet) near Lunu, 5^ miles north- 
west of Barmer, where they dip at an angle of 26° to north-east against a ridge 
of Malani lava which runs through the centre of the hill, and patches appear 
among the sandhills about 1 2 miles further north, near the villages of Borithia 
and Sondri. The base of these is not seen, and I could discover no fossils in 
them. 

On the eastern side of the desert, near the banks of the Luni river, several 
isolated patches of rock appear from beneath the sandhills. Sandstones 
similar to those at Barmer occur near the village of Naosir (Lat. 25*’47' N., 
Long. 7i“55' E.) and about 8 or 10 miles to the south-west near Sanpa and 
Sarnu. At the former place their junction with the underlying rocks is con- 
cealed, but near Sanpa they are seen to rest upon a very uneven platform of 
Malani lavas. The sandstones have a slight easterly dip. I could find no 
trace of fossils in these rocks, 1)01 they are lithologically exactly similar to the 
Barmer sandstones. 

Shergarh District . — A considerable area 'to the west and north-west of 
Jodhpur has also been mapped this season. The rocks met with are sand- 
stones similar to those at Jodhpur, forming low scarped hills resting hori- 
zontally upon a slightly undulating platform of Malani lavas. They extend 
for about 46 miles from Jodhpur to the neighbourhood of Shergvh, where 
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they disappear beneath the sandhills. Near the village of Osia (lat. 
a6®44' N., Long. E.) the sandstones contain impressions which may 
be of organic origin. They consist of slightly raised, straight or curved 
markings, which are only discernible when the surface on which they occur 
is held obliquely in a strong light. The surface of the sandstones has a 
smooth glazed appearance as though it had been exposed to considerable 
pressure, and it is not certain whether such impressions could not be caused by 
mechanical means. Specimens have been forwarded to Calcutta for examin- 
ation. The exact horizon of these markings Is doubtful, since the base of 
the sandstones is not exposed anywhere in the neighbourhood of Osia, but 
judging from the general inclination of the beds, the sandstones at Osia 
probably belong to a higher horizon than any of those exposed near Jodh- 
pur. 

Godwar Z?rj/r/f/.— Towards the close of the season I paid a short visit to 
the district of Godwar, to the south-east of Jodhpur, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the relations of the rocks of the plains to those of the Aravallies, and of 
investigating one or two mineral discoveries which have recently been made 
in that direction. The greater portion of the plain of Godwar is occupied by 
an exceedingly coarse granite, which was apparently intruded into the Ara- 
valli schists before the disturbance of the latter and has been folded up with 
them. The main boundary of the granite with the schists occurs along the 
foot of the range, and has apparently determined the position of the 
scarp. Large patches of the schists, however, occur for a considerable 
distance to the west of the scarp surrounded as a rule by granite. Near 
the village of Desuri (Lat. I5"i6’ N., Long. E.) one of these patches, 
consisting of calcareous schists, in actual contact with the granite, has been 
converted into a while saccharoid marble, resembling the well known marble 
of Makrana, which is quarried for building purposes. A lenticular fissure 
containing large rbombohedral crystals of calcite or Iceland spar, was re- 
cently discovered among the hills to the south-east of Sadri, some mil*s to 
the south-west of Desuri. Some of the crystals are fairly transparent, but 
none are without flaws, and the bulk of them are so opaqua aa to be of no 
value. 

A find’of copper and gold was reported by Captain Hughes of the Ennpura 
Irregular Force near the village of Rohera, a station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway in Sirohl territory. The place had evidently been worked for copper in 
ancient times, and to a considerable extent, as may be seen from the heaps 
of copper slag in the vicinity. The old mine has been filled with dibris and 
was not excavated to a sufficient depth at the time of my visit to enable me 
to judge of the extent of the deposit. The gold occurs in a pyritous schist 
associated with the copper-bearing schist, but docs not appear to exist in 
workable quanUty. 
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4. Himalayas : Spiti. 

After many years’ intermission, the geological survey of the higher ranges 
of the Himdlayas has been resumed. My own reconnaissance of Spiti, which 
I made at the end of the rains of 1883, has been of an incomplete nature and 
has only covered the southern portion of the area. Since then Professor Dr. 
Diener has described the fossils found in Spiti by myself and others, to 
which the late Dr. Stoliczka had contributed a large share Spiti is classic 
ground for Himdlayan geology, and it is therefore fitting that the continua- 
tion of research amongst the higher ranges of this mountain system should 
start from there. 


Accordingly, Mr. H. H. Hayden received instructions in May 1898 to 
proceed to Spiti to make detailed studies in the region of the upper Pin 
valley and adjoining areas, to correct not only some points in the geological 
survey of it, but also to make exhaustive collections of fossils. His deputation 
proved a great success ; he acquired fine collections of almost all the beds 
between the Cambrian and the upper trias. His discovery of irilohites in the 
lowest Silurian beds is of great importance, especially so, as hitherto the lower 
palaeozoic rocks in the Himalayan area have been found poorest in fossil 
remains. ■* 

The lower trias and muschelkalk have yielded a very fine series of fossils 
amongst which are a fair number of new species. Dr. Krafft has determined 
the triassic fossds, and his remarks on the same are published on pages 
1 1 to 22 of this report. 

Mr. Hayden reports as follows ; — 

The geology of Spiti has already been touched upon by various writers, 
the most important work being that of Dr. Stoliczka 
(Mem. G. S. I., Vol. V) and of Mr. Griesbach 
(Mcm.G. S. 1. Vol. XXIII). The past season’s work 
has enabled me to add a few facts to those already known. 


H. H. Hayden’s 
report on Spiti. 


Paleozoic Gvioup. 

As stated by Stoliczka,’ the palaeozoic rocks of Spiti show two distinct 
„ , . facies, which for convenience of description he has 

Two faeios. named the “ southern and the ‘ eastern. , 

The southern facies is seen in the valleys of the Pin, Parahio and 
Ratang rivers, while the eastern is found throughout the lower reaches of the 
Spiti Valley below Po. The junction between these two series must lie some- 
where between the Thanam valley and Shalkar in Bashahr, and this I hope 
to be able to work out during the coming camping season. Until the exact 
relations which these two facies bear to one another have been determined 
it will be necessary to describe them separately. 

' Mem. G, S, 1,1 Vol. V, p. i6» 
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Southern facies. 

The haimantas have been divided by Mr. Griesbach into three «ul>-divi- 
Haimaniai sions,— lower, middle and upper. To his dcscripiione 

of the two former 1 have nothing new to add. 

The upper haimantas he has defined as “ two zones of very hard qu irtz 
shales,— the lower of which is formed by densely red and pink quvirtz shale* 
which pass upwards into greenish-grey quartzite and shales with pink shaly 
partings.*’ The thickness of this series is giv**n as from 253 to 500 feet. In 
Spiti I find that the up^^er zone is of considerably greater extent than has 
been hitherto suppO'^ed, the total thickness being about 1,000 feet. It con- 
sists of alternating beds of quartzite and slate with occasional narrow bands 
of hard grey dolomitic limestone. Towards the upper limit of the scries the 
limestones gradually increase in thickness till the system becomes one of 
limestone. 

The slates contain considerable numbers of trilobites, chiefly of the 
family Olenidoe} and include species of P/ychaparia Corda and allied forms , 
with Dikellocephalus and Oknut in the higher beds. These rocks arc therefore 
Silurian probablv of Upper cambriin age, and consequently 

the overlying limestone must be classed as lower 
Silurian. I found only fragments of fossils, no’ie of which could be determined. 
The dolomite is ovorliin by red sUtes tollowed by another bed of dolomite, the 
upper portion of which is conglomeratic. This passes up gradually through 
grits into the pinkish-red ‘‘upper silunan quartzite,” described by Mr. Gries- 
bach. This quartzite is apparently unfossiliferous, but is overlain by a 
limestone series in which I found large numbers of fossils. 

The “ upper Silurian ” quartzite, of which the total thickness is probably 

U r il r an 3,bout 1,500 feet, passes up into reddish siliceous 

p erst urian, shales, which gradually become marly and eventually 

give place to calcareous shales and limestone. The lower siliceous members 
of this series appear to contain no fossils, but in the upper limestones arc 
found large numbers of hrachiopods, corals and gastropods (chiefly pleura^ 
tomaria sp.), while nautilus also occurs and one fragment of a trilobite. 
The fossils are unfortunately very badly preserved, but some can be deter- 
mined. Among the corals are specimens of HalysUes cf. H. Escharoidcs^ ^ 
Lmck.,a species occurring at about the middle of the upper Silurian beds of 
Europe. The trilobite fragment is part of a head-shield of calymene^ and 
resembles Calymene blumenbachii, a typical silurian form. It is, therefore, 
probable that the age of these limestones is uppjr silunan, and not devonian 
as hitherto supposed, and the overlying 8y.stem, the ‘*red crinoid limestone " 
of Mr. Griesbach, may prove to be of devonian age. 

^ Beecher : Natural clastiBcation of the trilobitei. Am. Journ. Scienctf Ser. IV, Vol. Ill, 
p. 181. 

> I am indebted to Dr. Noetliof for this determination. 
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Catbtmferout. 


Productus shaltt. 


The southern facies of the carboniferous system 
has been described by former observers and I have 
nothing new to add. 

The chief point of interest with regard to the Produe/us shales is the 
discovery in them of ammonites ; they occur near the 
top of the series, at about 30 feet below the base of 
the Otoceras beds, and usually form the centre of hard, cherty concretions, 
but when extracted are invariably found to be in a state of partial or totaf 
disintegration. A few specimens can be determined and include XenodUcus 
carbonarius, Waagen, species of Arcestes ? and a form strongly resembling 
Cytlolobus Oldhami, Waagen, which occurs in the upper Productus limestone 
of Jabi in the Salt Range. 

About 10 feet above this ammonite horizon is found a band of hard 
brownish siliceous limestone full of orthoceras sp. 


Eastern facies. 

In lower Spiti near Po and Thabo the Productus shales are underlain by 
a thick bed of sandstone containing many fossils, chiefly species of spirifer 
and athyris, and passing down into a series of grits and conglomerates’* with 
interbedded shales. Near the upper limit of the grits are two iossiliferous 
bands, the lower of which contains numerous specimens of a large productus. 
Below this band the grits become coarser and eventually pass into typical 
conglomerates, consisting of water-worn pebbles of quartzite, embedded, as a 
rule, in a coarse gritty matrix; at times the matrix becomes finer, and the 
rock, where it has suffered from pressure, might possibly be mistaken for a 
boulder-slate. It was probably this local deceptive appearance of the conglo- 
merate that led General McMahon to compare it to the Blaini conglomerate 
of the Simla area.^ 

This series of coarse beds is underlain by a great thickness of alternating 
beds of quartzite (at times sandstone) and dark blue 
Anthrocoiahtc systtm, black slates and shales. The series attains an 

enormous development in the lower Spiti Valley, its total thickness being; 
probably not less than 3,000 feet. Fossils occur in considerable quantity in 
at least three horizons situated at about 500, 1,000 and 1,500 feet, respectively, 
below the Productus shales. 

The two upper horizons consist of dark' (slates containing very large 
numbers of gorgonia, fenestella and other bryozoa, with badly preserved 
hrachiopods. So abundant are the remains of fenestella in the uppermost 
horizon that I have named it the “ Fenestella shales.” 

The third horizon also consists of dark grey and black shales containing 
inumerous plant remains ; these are well exposed near Thabo. 

> Rtc. G. S« l.» Vol. xiiffip. 6a. 
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The underlying beds are very similar to the upper part of the series, but 
have suffered considerably from metamorphiam, intrusions of basic igneous 
rock being very common, and the slates are often altered into garnetiferoas 
mica schists. 

The chief observers who have previously examined this area are 
Stolirzka, Theobald, Mallet and McMahon, and hitherto this series has been 
classed as Silurian; but no collections having been made, the identification 
rested merely on a fancied lithological resemblance to Stoliczki’s “ Bhabch” 
and “ Muth” series. The fossils collected, howcx er, during the past season 
point to a carboniferous and permian age for these beds, the “ fenestella shales *’ 
being probably the representatives of the ZtJwan beds of Kashmir. Till 
the collections have been examined in greater detail, it will therefore be most 
convenient to include the whole senes of slates and quartzites under the term 
“ anthracolithic system,” a term propose 1 by Professor Waagen and adopted 
recently by Dienerd 

The anlhracolithic beds are underlain by a senes 
artoniferous. calcareous rocks, well seen near Iluling E. 0., on 

the Spiti river, in llundes. 

The uppermost beds consist of marly cticareous shales, passing down into 
limestones, the upper portion of which is a white to grey crysiilline, sacchi- 
roid variety, containing locally large quantities of gypsum in the form of 
nests of large cr} stals of selenite and also in tufaceoiis masses. 

Below this limestone arc more calcareous shales with limestones, under* 
lain by and partially interbedded with white quartzite, which is lithologically 
similar to the carboniferous white quartzite of Muth. 

Fossils occur in the calcaieous beds, but they are all badly preserved 
and cannot be identified. The limcitone overlying the white quartzite is 
usu illy white or pink and contains large numbers of crinoid stems. 

The white quartzite is underlain by a red shaly limestone passing down 
into a bright Indian-red limestone containing crinoids and strongly resemb'* 
ing the “red crinoid limeitone ” of the southern series. 

This limestone passes down into a series of sandstones and quartzites, 
which in their upper portion are interbedded with the 

r Silurimn. red crinoid limestone, and lower down with light grey 

schistose slates. Impressions of bivalves and remains 
of corals and crinoids occur on the weathered surfaces of the rocks, but none 
of the fossils could be determined. 

In the absence of other evidence, the lithological similarity of the white 
quartzite and the red crinoid limestone to the carboniferous rocks of Moth 
point to a carboniferous age for this series, while the sandstones may represent 
the upper Silurian. The lowest beds here seen consist of about 8o feet of 

> ABthracoUtliic (anil* of Kaihmir and Pnl. Ind., Ser. XV, Vul. I, Pt. a. 
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soft light-grey to green magnesian schist, underlying the upper Silurian (?) 
sandstones: it is considerably metamoiphosed and appears to contain no 
fossils. 

Mesozoic Group, 

The mesozoic rocks of Spiti have been very fully described by former 
observeis. Some additions have, however, been made to our knowledge of 
their fauna. An account of these will be found in the paper by Dr. A. von 
Krafft published with this report 

Igneous Reeks, 

Basic igneous rocks are found near Rfuth and also at Poand other localities 
in the lower Spiti Valley. The specimens collected 
Basic tgntous rocks. du ling the past season hive not yet been examined 

in detail, but they consist chiefly of dioiites, epidiorites 
and rocks composed of amphibole and epidote. 

The acid rocks are represented by the great 
Acid rods. masses of granite which form many of the higher 

mountain ranges to the west and south of Spit^ 

Economic Geology. 

The occuirence of Gypsum in the lower Spiti 
Gypsum, Valley near Huling in Ifundes has already been 

described by Mr. Mallet. 

Galena is found in small quantities near the summit of the range between 
Po and Dangkhar, where it occurs in the form of 
Galena. Small isolated cubes in quartz veins which run throng h 

the upper trias shales. The quantity is small and it 
is of no economic value, although the local natives use it for making bullets. 

Iron ore in the form of red hoematite occurs as a bed lo feet in thickness 
among the lower sihirian rocks west of Muth, and 
trots. large quantities of yellow ochre occur in recent 

deposits near Dauksa E. G. in the valley of the 

Ratang river. 

5. Baluchistan. 

Dr. Fritz Noetling was posted to Baluchistan for the summer and autumn 
months in order to continue survey work in the 
and*Zkdy^uJ^ Western Mari hills and the western poition of the 

Zhob Val'ey. He left headquarters on the 21st April 
and started actual field work on the 14th May at Harnai. During the first 
weeks he studied the magnificent sequence of strata about Torkhan and 
Smallan, which range from the upper jurat sic to the tertiary system. 
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The primary object of ilie work consisteU in mapping the blank patches left 
by Messrs. Oldham and Smith on the maps of that area, and to collect fossils 
from ilie five sections exposed there. Later on in the setson he marched to 
Fort Sanderaan and from there to Thanishpi in the hills bounding the Zhob 
Valley on the north. This excursion proved of ^reat imporr ince. When I 
visited the area in i8t)| I had mipped i great thickness or sa': Istoncs and 
"shales, often hardly dtstingutshabic liihologically from the Siwiliks, »s 
p’obfibly MiocKNL ; they rest on undoubted nummuli n beds, but the upper 
bods were poor in fossils. Dr. Ncetling has sufceeded in establishing the 
iniocene age of the beds by discovering a rich fauna, amongst which arc 
numerous characteristic species of Dr. BLinford’s Gaj beds of Sind. 

Dr, b'nts NceJing^s Dr Noetling has sent in the following proruuiniiy 
pi^ltminary rtp,.rt, report Oil the rosults oX his work in Baluchistan : — 


Introoitctton. 

Muri hilh and tart of Thc surveys may be divided inlo two parts, viz. : 

t/ke Zhob Valley. Completing the portions of the sheet No. ii6 

Oi. Fritz Noetling. | inch map (Loralai) left unsurveyed by 

previous obseivcrs. 

( 2 ) Linking up Mr. Griesbach’s surv (7 of the Western Zhob with his 
map of the lakht-i-Sulliman. 

Owing to the somewhat unsettled condition of Iho Miri tribes, the greater 
part of the first task had to remain unfinished, whilst the scarcity of water 
and supplies made the second programme very ditficult, although it may be 
claimed that the surveys between the VVeslcrn Zhob and the Sulliman Range 
have been successfully joined. 

In September I returned to Lofalai and Mazdr Drfk and devoted the rc- 
ni lining part of the field season to the study of the tertiary beds of llarnai, 
Shahrig and Khdst. 

On the way back to Calcutta I made a short excursion lo Chidru in the 
Salt Range, where I continued the study of the beds between thc permian 
Productus limestone and the Ceratite beds on which I report separately. 

The sedimentary formations observed may be divided into the following 
divisions 


I. Mesozoic group. 

I. Jurassic system. 

Polyphemus limestone. 
Cretaceous S}Stem. 

A. Lower cretaceous scries. 
Neocomian. 

B. Upper cretaceous series. 
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Kainozoic group. 

1. Tertiary system. 

A. Eocene series. 

(a) Lower Eocene. 

{ad) Etage Pathanian. 

{bb) Stage Ranikotian. 

(A) Upper Eocene. 

(aa) Etage Khirtharian. 

B. Miocene series. 

Tanishpa beds. 

C. Pliocene series. 

(a) Lower Siwaliks. 

(i) Upper Siwaliks. 

I. Mesozoic Group. 

I. The Jurassic system. 

The Jurassic system as represented by the Polyphemus limestone was 
chiefly observed in the Uarnai district and in the Maz^r Drfck anti<^inal. A 
sub>division of the limestone seems impossible. 

Appearances point to the limestone having beeiveroded before the neoco* 
mian beds were deposited. 


3, The Cretaceous system. 

A, The Lower Cretaceous series . — Deposits belonging to the neocomian 
are widely distributed in Baluchistan. Their fossil contents amongst which 
Belemnites dilatatus is the most characteristic form have already been described 
by me in Pal. Ind., Ser. XVI, pt. II. 

I may mention here that a mistake has occurred in my memoir, and this 
was in the description of an interesting fossil as Gryphaa Oldhami, said to 
have been found in the Belemnite shales. But as a matter of fact not only 
did I not find anything but Belemnites in this bed, but the Gryphaa Oldhami 
is one of the characteristic species of the zone of Gryphaa vesiealaris, in which 
I found it in large numbers at O^s, and there is probability that this species 
has ascended from the neocomian to the top of the cretaceous system. 

The upper neocomian seems to be represented by a conspicuous white 
shaly limestone, which is seen to overlie the belemnite beds, but which so far 
has proved unfossiliferous. 

As far as yet ascertained, the neocomian series is directly overlaid by the 
Danien, the whole middle cretaceous (Cenomanien, Turonian and Senonien) 
being absent altogether, or it may be they cannot be recognised without 
fossils. 
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B. The Upper Cretaceous Series. — ^The D^s anticlinal, as exposed on the 
northern side of the D6s hill, exhibits the most coropicte.section of the upper 
cretaceous series. 


/. Zone of gryphsea vesicularis. 

(j) Vnfossiliferous Shales. — The section begins with a series of b1ui>h 
nodul'ir shales, subdivided by harder layers. No fossils have been dis- 
covered in these beds, though I particularly searched for them. A further 
subdivision of this group is therefore impossible for the present. 

(5) Horizon of Nautilus spec. The lowest fossiliferous horizon met 

with and which exhibits the same lithological character as the beds bf*low is a 
bed of about 2 feet in thickness of an arenaceous shaly limestone of bluish 
white colour. This limestone is the chief bed of Sphenodtscus acuiodorsaius. 
Besides this species, a nautilus new to Baluchistan was found, the shell of 
which was covered with very regular rounded ribs. 

(c) Horizon of Spondylus spec nov. — Then follows the same clay as 

before and above that a similar layer as the Sphenodiscus bed, which, besides 
numerous specimens of a new species of contains the genera 

Cfiocffas TurriliUs, though they are of rare occurrence. 

(d) Horizon of Pecten spec. Above this bed comes in a series of 

nodular limestones of tellowish colour, separated by softer layers, which are 
more or less argillaceous, sometimes also arenaceous, and which it would have 
been almost impossible to subdivide if they did not contain a rich fauna. 

The lowest of the horizons is characterised by the frequent occurrence of 
a large smooth Pecten (not yet described) in which the following species 
have been recognised 

Holectypus baluchisianensis. 

Clypeolampas helios. 

„ visknu. 

Hemipneustes pyrenaicus. 

Hemiaster Oldhami. 

Ostrea ungulata. 

Gryphcea vesicularis. 

Vola quadricostata. 

„ quinqueangularis. 

Pectin dajurdinx. 

„ spec. nov. 

Lima spec. nov. 

Nerinea ganesha. 

Ovula spec. nov. {gigantea). 

Nautilus spec. nov. 
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(e) Horizon of Hemipneuste^ compressus , — Above (his succeeds a nodular 
brown limestone with aigillaceous intercalations which yielded ihe richest 
fauna discovered ; according to a preliminary examination; the following fossils 
were found c — 

Trochosmilia proiectam, 

Cyclolites regularis, 

Cyphosoma sp, 

Proiei hinus pauciiuberculaius, 

Hohetypus baluchistanenm, 

Pyrina giganica, 

Echinanthus GriesbachL 
Clypeo lam pas helios. 

,, Vishnu, 

Heniipneusies compressus, 

„ kymefiti, 

Hemiaster Blanfordi, 

„ Oldhami, 

Osfrea ungulaia, 

Exogyra pyrenaica, 

Grypheea vesicular is, 

„ Oldhami, 

Vola quinquangularis, 

„ quadricostata, 

Pec ten dajurdini, 

Cardita subcomplanala, 

Pholadomya indica, 

Trochus larteiianus, 

Turritella spec. /. 

Nerinea ganesha, 

Ovula spec, nov. 

Nautilus sublaevigatus, 

Sphenodiscus acutodorsatus. 

Besides the above, several new species, among which a gigantic Cucullcea 
is of special interest, \iere discovered. The determination of the Cephalopoda 
is not quite ceitain, as it seems to me that the suture-line of the ammonite dis- 
covered differs from that of the typical Sphenodiscus acutodorsatus ; so this 
point must be settled afterwards ; there is certainly another species new to 
Baluchistan, 

2, Zone of Nerita [Nattcd) (Parchtacu 

(a) Horizon of Pyrina Above this horizon is a dark blue 

unfossiliferous clay, in which towards its upper parts layers of bluish limeston 
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begin to appear, which increase in number till the argillaceous element has 
elmost disappeared ; this is the chief habitat of Pyrina aiaxemis which may 
be collected in any number, and it may be remaiked that it does not occur in 
any lower or higher horizon. The following is the list of fossils : — 

Protech in us pau citu here ulatus. 

Pytina ataxenSiS. 

Hcmipneusti'i» i om pressus. 

Echinanthus Gtieshachi, 

(ityfhica rcsiculafis. 

CucuiliTa spec. nor. 

Neri/a (i\if chi act. 

Nit inea gamsha. 

Ovula sptc. nor. (giL^an/ta) 

(3) Horizon of Echinanthus Gt It. \ha> hi. ^IwiwcidiikAy c:o\\r\tcitA with thi<i 
horizon, and ot the same lithological character though of brownish colour is 
the horizon of Echinanthus Gtiishachi, I’his bed contains, besides the fauna 
above mentioned (except Protichinus numbers chiefly of 

E( hinanthus < rieshai/u\ and this series is terminated by(i) Horiion of Nat it a 
tVarchiici, an argillaceous nodular limestone of brown colour full of Nerita 
(Natica) (Varchiaci. 


j. Zone oj Radiolites Muschketoffi. 

Above this bed the lilhclogical facits changes ibrongh the appearance of 
hard dark grey limestone, which however contains nodular la}ers full of 

RaJiolitts Muschketoffi. 

„ dilatatus. 

But it is very strange how suddenly the Radiolites both appear and dis- 
appe.ir. At Mazar Drik I failed to discover the Radiolites horizon but 
though I paid special attention to the matter, in the light of the knowledge of 
their occurrence at D^s not a trace was found, and I may thus confidently 
say that the Radiolites horiion is not developed at Mazir Drik, 


4. Zone of gen. nov. et spec. nov. 

The Radiolites horizon is succeeded by an olive coloured, perhaps a little 
darkish green, cUy, which seemed at first unfossiliferous,but which was found 
to contain geodes full of fossils, none of which had come under my examina- 
tion before. The chief fossils are an interesting new genus, a new Ostrea 
which almost imitates a brachiopod, Anomia spec, and a number of other 
species which have not yet been determined. 
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(5) Zone oJ Indoceras haluchistanense. 

Above this is the red sandstone which is capped by the red clay, and above 
this occurs a brown clay with strings of limestone. Fragments of Indoceras 
ba’uchistanense were foUnd, but the best preserved specimen comes from the 
previous horizon. 


(6) Zone of Ostera acuHrostrts. 

This horizon gradually passes into a hard dirk limestone, weathering a 
brown colour, which is full of shells of Qstrea spec. But in some softer layers 
W'ere found well preserved specimens of this species, which, though their 
identity with the European Oslrea acutirostris may perhaps now be 
questioned exhibit the closest relationship with a species very common in the 
upper part of the Ghazij ("lower eocenfe). The similarity of both species is 
so striking, that for the present 1 fail to discover any difference. But a more 
searching examination may perhaps reveal the distinguishing characters. 
Cardita haluchislanensis, which is so common at Mazar Drik, is very raxe at 
D^s. 

The systematic collect'on of the fossils has proved the fact, that there 
exists a remarkable diSerence between the fauna of the zones i and 2 and 
that of zones 3.to 6. This faunistic d fference was at once noticed at Mazdr 
Drik and confirmed at D^s, and though it must be admitted that, taken as a 
w'hole, the fauna is of uniform and inseparable character, the differences still 
exist and justify the subdivision 1 have adopted below. Ihe main points of 
this faunistic difference are the following : — 

{a) Out of the 16 species of Echinoidea which I described are res- 
tricted to the lower two horizons ; only three, viz., Hemipneustes 
compressus, Eemiaster Blanfordi and Echinoconus gigas, occur 
in the upper horizons, but the first two also occur in the 
lower horizons, wheie there is their principal habitat. They 
are so extremely rare in the upper hoiizons that in my 
collection they are only represented by one specimen each; 
but on the other hand, it is certain that Echinoconus gigas does 
not occur in the lower beds. 

{h) Among the Pelecypoda Gryphcea vesicularis axidi the characteristic, 
costated Osirea ungulata do not ascend to the higher horizons ; 
they are absolutely restricted to the lower ones. 

(c) In the Gastropoda the representatives of the genera Ovula, 
Pugntllaria (^—Pugnellus giganleui) occur mainly in the 
upper beds. 

{d) In the Cephalopoda the true Sphenodiscus acutolorsatus, in addi> 
tion to several evolute genera like Crioceras, Turrilites, ate 
confined to the lower horizons, while Indoceras baluchislanense 
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is absolutely restricted to the top of the upper beds. This 
interesting species may be considered one of the youngest, 
if not the youngest, among the representatives of the family 
Ammonitidse.' 

At Mazdr Drikonly four species out of a fauna of about 30 species ascend 
into the higher horizons, and at D^s a similar ratio seems to obtain, though 
this has not been fully studied yet. Further details cannot be given till (he 
whole fauna has been examined, but the above is sufficient to prove that 
there is a considerable difference in the composition of the fauna of the lower 
and upper beds and this may be expressed as follows:— 

In the lower beds species prevail which are of a more archaic type, and these 
species die out in the upper beds, where more modern types appear. 

The conclusions with regard to the age of the upper cretaceous beds, 
which I had arrived at in my memoir, were solely based on species occurring 
in the lower horizons. The age deduced from these species therefore applies 
in particular to the lower horizons, which must therefore be correlated with the 
etage maestriehtu\n ; it having however been pointed out that there exists a 
considerable difference in the composition of the fauna of the lower and upper 
horizons, it is unquestionable that the fauna of the upper beds must be 
regarded as belonging to the upper part of the Danien, m., the etage 
Garumnien, 

The question arises as to the boundary between these two groups, and 
this question is by no means an easy one owing to the perfect conformity of the 
strata. The difficulties are in addition, euhinced by the facial differences 
existing in the lithological development of the beds at the various localities. 

From a preliminary examination I have depided to draw the boundary 
at that level above which the bulk of the Echinida and the characteristic 
Pelecypoda, Grvphaea veshularisvenA Oitrea ungulata,Aono\. ascend, and above 
which unquestionably new species appear ; and this is below the zone of 
Jiadinlites MuschketoflUyUes. 3). 


II.— Kainozoic group. 

1. Tertiary system. 

A. — Eocene series. 

(a.) Lower Eocene.— (aa.) Etage Pathanian. — In the^MazarlDrik and Dfe 
section the zone of Ostrea aeutirostris is overlaid by a series, of .shales which 
are capped by a limestone bed of a variable thickness. 

At Maz^ Drik the shales vary considerably in colour ; being at one 

' 1 maj mention here that although particular attention was given to the matter no traces 
o( the geeus Selemnites were (ouiui in the whole uf the upper cretaceous beds either at Mom^t 
D rik or DCs, 
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place dark blue, almost black, they are almost white westwards, and are black 
throughout at D6s. In both the localities the shales contain comparatively 
large^quantity of iron pyrites. The iron pyrites occurs irregularly distributed in 
lumps and nodules throughout the whole thickness and is much disintegrated. 

Although 1 devoted much time to looking for fossils in this bed, I did 
not succeed in finding a single fossil with the exception of a single ill pre- 
served sp. which seems to Nautilus sublaevigatus of the 

zone of Ostrea acutiroslris. I thus consider these shales as unfossiliferous. 

Towards the upper parts of the shales thin beds of limestone begin to 
appear the surface of which is locally full of foramiuifera. I recognized 

Orhiloides socialist 
Opcrculina rotalifera, 

Nummulites granulosa, 

Nummulites spec, 

but so far I did not succeed in finding any other fossils in the lower part of 
the limestone. The argillaceous beds begin to disappear, the calcareous 
beds prevail and the top of the series is formed by a thick bed of limestone 
containing the fossils as mentioned above. At Maz^r Drik this limestone is 
more or less flaggy, but at D4s it represents the true Pseudo-breccia of 
Mr. Oldham. Here 1 found, in addition to the above mentioned species, 

Ovula expunsa, 

Ovula spec. 

Nerinea gancsha. 

Fossils are extremely rare, and the Nerinea ganesha has been recognized 
by a fragment only, which is however unroistakeable. At Mazdr Drik 
I found nothing but foraminifera. Alveoli na spec, (melo^ ? being here, as at 
Des, very numerous. 

The above fossils are certainly very few in number, but by occurring also 
in the lower beds they prove that part of the fauna of the cretaceous strata 
ascend into beds in which true nummulites occur. 

There is unquestionably a considerable change of facies between the 
limestone of the zone of Ostrea acutirostris and the overlying shales as at Dds 
for instance; but at southern side of the Maz^r Drik anticlinal the lithological 
difference is less marked, the lower part of the shales containing as they do 
calcareous beds ; in fact those resting immediately on the top of the zone of 
Ostrea acutirostris represent impure limestone beds. But the bedding is quite 
conformable, and 1 did not find any evidence tending to prove the existence 
of an unconformity. 

The only striking feature is the absolute want of animal life in the shales, 
a circumstance which is in strange contrast with the abundance of indivi- 
duals in the zone of Ostrea acutirostris It is difficult to explain this sudden 
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change ; that some of the species passed this gap is, however, proved by the 
occurrence of Otmla expansa, Ovu^a sp. and Nerima ganesha in the Pseudo- 
breccia, for which I adopted ihe name of zone of Ovula expansa, but the cause 
which annihilated the fauna of the zone of Ostrea actiitrosiris it is difficult to 
explain. Perhaps a sudden subsidence of the coast, as attested by deposit 
of shales in connection with a volcanic outburst may have been the cause, 
the acid ash of the eruption destroying all traces of the fauna. The frequent 
occurrence of the foraminifera and the scarcity of other fossils tend to prove 
that the strata from the zone of Ovula expansa (- Pscudobrcccia-alveolinA 
limestone) upwards cannot be of a littoral character. 

The slratigraphical position of these beds remains therefore uncertain 
unless the view here indicated is accepted. If we fix the boundary between 
cretaceous and tertiary formation, above the Osh’ea limestone and below the 
unfossiliferous shales, and consider every thing above the zone of Ostrea acuti- 
cos/ris as belonging to the tertiary age, then we have unquestionably cretaceous 
species in the lower eocene beds. But if we fix the boundary above the zone 
of Ovula exfansa (rrPseudobreccia-alveolina limestone) and consider every- 
thing below as cretaceous then we have nummuliics occurring in the higher 
eocene beds associated with cretaceous species. 

In my judgment we cannot tell where the cretaceous formation terminateJt 
and the tertiaries begin in Baluchistan. If we are solely guided by lithologi- 
cal grounds, the zone of Osirca acuiirostris would have to be considered as 
the last cretaceous bed ; but the fauna of this zone is by no means such as 
could be considered a typical cretaceous fauna ; the number of species it has 
in common with the true cretaceous beds being very small, while on the otlier 
hand a number of new and unquestionably modern types, which I refer to the 
genus Conus, appear. 1 have already mentioned above the strange similarity 
which exists between the acutirostris an Ostrea sjiec. from the 

upper beds of the Ranikote (=ghazij, middle eocene) group. 

But if we disregard the lithological grounds and are guided by the 
occurrence of the fossils only, we should have to fix the boundary above the 
Zone of Ovula expansa, a view which is untenable. 

The only way out of this difficulty would seem to be to accept an inter- 
mediate position for these beds. In my opinion they are to be correlated with 
the Cardita heaumonti beds of Sind, the fauna of which, though certainly 
related 10 that of the cretaceous formation of Baluchistan, exhibits features 
which cannot be solely explained by a facial difference. 

{hli) Etage Ranikotian. — The lower argillaceous group does not contain 
a very rich fauna, at least in its lower parts. The fauna is rath.^r monotonous 
consisting chiefly of various species of nummulite^- The higher beds have 
yielded a varied fauna, particularly at Harnai. Sharig and Khost. 
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So far as I am able to judge from my rather limited experience, the lower 
parts of the argillaceous group are chiefly characterised by nummuh'/es belong- 
ing to d’Arcliiac’s section Striatae ,• there are also some other species like 
N. perforata and N, beaumonti, N. ramondi, but it appears that the Striata# 
like N. granulosa do not ascend into the higher parts. If this observation were 
to be found general, an exceedingly good and easily recognisable feature for 
the further subdivision would be available. Whether the following succession 
of horizons may hold good for any larger area will have to be proved by furtiier 
researches. 

At the northern side of the Mazdr Drik anticlinal I found, immediately 
above the zone of Ovula expansa, Nummulites perforata in large numbers; at 
other places, however, for instance at Dds and Sonari, the same beds were 
unfossiliferous. Above the perforata beds came in nummulites spec, nov., a 
very characteristic species which atDdsand Mazdr Drik continued till ^he next 
higher horizon ; in fact it ascended higher still at Maz^r Dirk. South of Duki, 
a little north of Dabarkote, th’s species was replaced by Nummulites ramondi, 
but I am unable to say whether this horizon is higher or lower than the spec, 
nov. horizon ; it is probably the former but above the perforata horizon. 

Above the last named horizon succeeds a series of beds wji^ich are 
characterised by the abundance of a cardita, Cardita mutabilis of the Rani- 
kote group. At Mazar Drik and at Dds only a few other species have been 
found together with this species, but at Hamai numerous other interesting 
species have been found associated with it, most of them, if not all, being new. 
Of chief interest is the Ostrea aff. acutirostris which has here its habitat 
and does not apparently rise to a higher horizon. Above this bed occur clays 
with an abundance of Ostrea lingua which forms extended banks near Harnai. 
Above the zone of Ostrea lingua comes a thin bed of calcareous limestone full 
of genus nov. spec. nov. And above that begins probably the Spintangi group 
as the fauna shows a considerable change. In an earthy soft limestone a 
smooth Ostrea was found which may probably represent a new species. 
Melonites melo begins to appear, and though lithologically still belonging to the 
argillaceous group, faunistically it should perhaps be included in the next one 

At Mazdr Drik and at Dds the horizons above the Cardita mutabilis- 


horizon are not developed in the same way as at Harnai ; they are here 
represented by calcareous beds which chiefly contain nummulites spec. 

The following would indicate my view of the faunistic horizons in des- 
cending order 

Hamai. Mazar Drik-Des. 

^Nodular limestone . Soft nodular limestone (i). 

I Zone of Ostrea spec. nov. . Flaggy limestone?. 
KiiiRTHAHMN . ■{ Zonc of gcH. nov. spec. nov. ■> Nodular limestone full of 
I Zone of Ostrea lingua , S Nummulites beaumonti. 
^Zone of Cardita mutatilis . Clay with Cardita mutabilis. 
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/ Zone of NummuliieSy fpec. 
I nov. 

ilANiKOTiAN , Unfossiliferous clay . ; Zone of Nummuliits ram- 

J ondi (?). 

[ Zone of RummuIiUs pitfor- 

'Pathanian Alvc'o liffd iimestone • Zone of Ovula txpansa. 

As already pointed out, this is only an attempt at the classiiicaiion of an 
enormous series which had not hitherto been subdivided. I am quite aware 
that it will be considerably modified in future, but as the fossils have 
been collected according to the above hoiizons, with special rcgtirdtothe 
lower ones at Mazar Drik-Dis and the upper ones in the Harnai district, 
the main features of this subdivision may prove correct. 

(i) Upper Eo:ene, {aa) ttage Khiriharian. — Though collection^ have 
been brought together no attempt has been made for the present to subdivide 
this group, as at our present state of knowledge of its fauna such attempt 
would seem somewhat premature. 

It was in my opinion as already expressed, dOuUful whether the lime- 
stone beds at Mazir Onk and Dds which have been considered as Spintangi 
(upper eocene) were really correlated with the Khinhar group or not. And 
although I am not yet in a position to g«ve a definite verdict, it seems certain 
that the limestone series resting upon the Rinikotc group is of a much greater 
thickness near Mazdr Drik and Dds than in the Ilarnai district. 

It must be left to future researches to settle the interesting question 
as to which bed of the Mazdr Drik-Des area the nodular limestone of Harnai, 
the type of the Spintangi or upper eocene, is to be correlated with. If I may 
be permitted to express a suggestion, it is that the chert breccia of the Harnai 
district probably indicates a break, and that the nodular limestone above it is 
really correlated with the Khirthar group. If this view be conect, it would 
prove that a considerable part of the series, as developed at Mazir Drik-D6s. 
representing the upper part of the Ranikote group, is not developed in the 
Harnai district. 

I give this opinion for what it is worth, as it is useless to speculate further 
than our present knowledge of the actual facts goes, so long as the lertiaiy 
fauna has not been thoroughly examined ; but the above considerations may 
perhaps serve as hints in future surveying. 

B.^Tke Miocene Wherever I observed the Tanishpa beds, as 

I will call them for the present, the lowest beds exposed always contained 
Several beds almost exclusively composed of two species of nummulite^, vit : 

Nummulites sublaevi^aia. 

„ garansenus, 

Accordihg to BUnford. these two 8[>^cies always occur just below the 
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boundary of the miocene, and in Sind at the top of the Nari group. I am not 
able to test this statement without extended references being looked op, but 
we may accept it. In this case, the beds characterised by these two species 
should be considered as representing the Nari group, and the true miocene 
formation would begin above these beds. 

There is no difficulty of a separation at Sur Kach, for instance, where the 
nummuliferous horizon is developed in the calcareous, coralline facies ; 
but at other localities, as Shingan-Shaigula or at the foot of the hills where the 
nummuliferous strata occur in an arenaceous series, the beds being in fact 
nummuliferous sandstones, the fixing of the boundary is extremely difficult 
as the series imperceptibly pass up into beds containing the miocene fauna. 

At Sur Kach the Nari group has a calcareous facies containing a rich 
fauna of corals. I made a good collection here, which is likely to give 
interesting results. 

Above the nummuliferous beds of the Nari group comes in a series of 
sandstone and clay beds which are generally unfossiliferous, but here and 
there thin beds of a costated Oslrea spec, which have already been found 
in the uppermost nummuliferous horizon, appear. This species is associated 
with a large Osirea having two smooth valves and 1 consider this as Qt/rea 
lingua, but their identity with the similar species occurring in the upper part 
of the Ranikote (=Ghazij, middle e-’cene) group near Harnai must be proved 
by a closer examination. 

The costated Odrea disappears and now an interesting fauna chiefly 
consisting of gastropoda appears. It s;ems, however, that this fauna is only 
locally developed as I did not observe it at either Sur Kach, Shingan or 
Shaigula, but it may be that unaware of its peculiar mode of occurrence I 
may have overlooked it at the.>-e localities. It is certainly not present in the 
section at Toiwar, and as at Tanishpa it occurs in patches only. 

At the above mentioned locality I recognised the following species : — 
Area kurachmsis. 

Pecten bouei. 

Osirea lingua, 

Turrilella angnlala. 

,, suhfasciata. 

Vicarya verneuilli. 

Cerithium rude (this is really a new genus). 

„ pseudocorrugalum. 

„ subtrochleare (this is a Vicarya) . 

Above the beds containing this fauna succeeds an enormous thickness 
of unfossiliferous sandstones and clays which gradually assume a reddish 
colour. Near Toesar, at the gorge of the Toi-river, a conglomerate occurring 
almost at the top of this series was found to contain a large number of bone 
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fragments, and though I collected a large quantity, there was not a single 
specimen which was well enough preserved to allow of identi 5 cation* 
The bones were rolled, broken, but some of the fragments were of large siie. 

According to our present stale of knowledge, these ossiferous strata should 
be considered as belonging to the pliocene Siwaliks, and in that case we again 
experience the same difficulty as before, namely, as to where to draw the 
boundary between miocene and pliocene? There is no break indicating an 
unconformity, as there is an uninteirupted scries of beds gradually leading 
up from the marine miocene to beds containing a tcrrestruLl fauna, just as 
has been observed in Burma. 

There can be no doubt that a break exists between the Khirthar (=Spin- 
tangi, upper eocene) of Harnai and the Siwaliks, as the whole series from 
the Nari to the Gaj is either not developed in that pirl of Baluchistan, or, if 
originally present, has subsequently been denuded away. 

I may be able before long to tmbody these views in a special paper, but 
much will have to be done, as for instance a monograph of the Foraminifera, 
specially of the Nummuliies or the eocene period, before more than a mere 
preliminary note can be given. 


Baltuhistan Desert. 

The Agent to the Governor Generil and Chief Commissioner of Baluchi- 
stan having expressed a de^ire that the parly of the 
Setsiun ** Political Officer at Chagai should be accompanied by 

a geologist during his usual cold weather lour thiough the district and up to 
the Seistaii frontier, Mr. Viedenburg was instructed to proceed to Quetta and 
to join Captain Webb-Ware’s party. 

The march of the “ Mission'* did not offer many opportunities of enlarg- 
ing our knowledge of the geology of that country ; Mr. Vredenburg was 
seldom permitted to doipore than keep to the line of march, but neverthe* 
less he managed to connect his observations and in the following short report 
he gives a summary of what he has seen. He is still in the neighbourhood of 
Nusbki, but will shortly return to head-quarters. 

While accompanying the Political Assistant’s tour in the district of 
Mr. E. Vrkdenburo. Chagai and adjoining territories, I have had Ih^ 
Area examined. Opportunity of examining geologically part of the 

desert of north-western Baluchistan and eastern Persia included within 
the parallels s8° 30' and 30° N, and the meridians 60® 30 and 66® E. 
Two types of physical features are represented in this region : there are 
Physical features. ranges of highly folded strata running in parallel 

ridges, and lower-lying tracts either quite level or occupied by hills of moder- 
ately disturbed rocks and somewhat irregula^^ structure. If a ma of 

£ 2 
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Baluchistan be examined, it will be noticed that just north of the latitude of 
Kelat, the mountainous region consists of a highly folded series of very 
closely set parallel ranges with a nearly north and south strike, extending 
from the Indus alluvial plain up to the desert at Nushki, over a breadth of some 
ninety miles. South of the latitude of Kelat, the ranges diverge in a 
sheaf-like manner, the outer ones to the east preserve a nearly southerly 
strike and become the Sind mountains whose geology has been described by 
Mr. Blanford (Mem. G. S. I., Vol. XVII) ; the more western ranges assuinc 
more and more a south-west and finally a westerly direction. In the case of 
the innermost ridges, the south and westerly trend is so pronounced from the 
immediate neighbourhood of Nushki, that they soon become separated from 
the rest of the group by broad intervening deserts and stand out as completely 
independent ranges. The innermost range forms a low line of heights separated 
from the next range to the south by the gradually broadening plain that 
extends from Nushki towards Oalbandin (Lat. a8® 52', Long, 64® 25' )• 
South of Chagai it rises into the conspicuous Chappar hills west of which 
its structure becomes confused, and it is gradually lost beneath alluvial 
deposits. The next range forms an important system of hills several peaks 
of which rise to heights exceeding 9,000 feet ; it runs in a wes'-south-west 
direction between the Nushki-Oalbandin depression just mentioned and the 
broad desert plain of the Kharan Khanat. Its altitude decreases westwards 
and its last prolongations sink beneath the alluvium of the Mashkhel plain# 
But to the north-west of the Mashkhel, the folded ranges once more rise 
above the recent surface deposits, their trend being now north-westerly.'** At 
first they cover a very broad area, the ranges are low, the strata presenting 
gently undulating dips ; broad plains like the Tahlab valley and the Dasht- 
i-Tahlab separate various groups of ridges from one another. But gradually 
the plains become narrower and the ranges are drawn more closely together, 
gaining in height, while at the same time the disturbance of the rocks in- 
creases. Lastly, towards Koh-'-Malik Siah at the Astern extremity of the 
area visited, the disposition of the numerous parallel ranges recalls once more 
the structure of the Nushki hills. 

These mountains encircle the southern margin of au immense low-lying 
area extending into Afghanistan, where it includes the salt swamps of Gaud- 
i-Zirreh, the great desert of Registan, and the plain of the Helmand. All 
these low-lying regions are covered with recent alluvial deposits of varying 
degrees of coarseness, which usually conceal the underlying rocks. Here 
and there, however, they are exposed in low hills, usually fiat-topped, whose 
nearly undisturbed strata are in marked contrast with the highly folded and 
alteted rocks of the region of regular parallel ranges. Hills such as those 
near Tozgi (Lit. 29® 3^ Long. 62® 20'), and those west of Chagai, although 
they rise well above the plain, belong in reality to those low-lying tracts by 
iheir structure and by their mode of disturbance. Here and there they rise 
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tnio CGbtinaous ridges owing to a locally well marked dip, but nowhere is 

. the strike regular enough to give rise to a definite 

Dtsiurbanet. ^ 

range. The rocks show sometimes a certain amount 

of jointing, but never any extreme disturbance, while where the parallel 

ranges are very close set, as near Nushki and near Koh-l*Malik Siah, slaty 

cleavage is developed to such an extent as to completely disguise the chBr> 

acter of some of the rocks. 

The great northern depression and also the smaller desert plains which 
further south separate the mountain ranges from one another, must be re- 
garded therefore as areas of minimum disturbance, portions which resisted 
folding at the time when the mountains were upheaved ; they are moreover in 
many cases real areas of subsidence. This is well shown by the structure of 
the mountains in their neighbourhood ; they exhibit in a marked degree the 
“ scaly structure ’’ which has been so often described in the case of the Alps 
and Himalayas, and there are numerous examples of thrust plmes and over- 
folds, the thrust being always towards the low lying area, whether that be 
north or south of the mountains. If all the ranges as far south as the Mekran 
coast be regarded as one system of mountains, it is probable that, as in the 
ease of the Himalayas, the force which has folded them acted along a north 
to south direction ; but when a depressed area occurs in the midst of the 
mountainous region, tiie folded rocks of the northern mvrgin of the range 
south of it are found to have yielded towards tiie plain in a northern direction. 
Thus, in those ranges which I have had the opportunity to study, rising be- 
tween two depressions, for instance the Siind.ik ranges bordered by the 
Mirjawa plain to the south west, and the Gaud-i-Zirreh depression to the* 
north-east, the range assumes a very regular and symmetrical structure ; along 
either margin of the range the strata thrust over the edges of the subsided 
areas, dip inwards ; slaty cleavage becomes gradually more and more pro- 
nounced towards the central axis where the cleavage planes become quite 
vertical. 

The contrast which exists between the structure of the parallel ranges and 
that of the low lying districts does not find its 
counterpart in any difference ofdhe rocks occur. ing 
in ^hem. In either type of country the strata observed are exactly the same ; 
the rocks most commonly met with are sub-marine volcanic tuffs accompanied 
by limestones and shales, which Mr. Griesbach has identified with the flyschof 
Europe (Mem. G.S.L, Vol. XVIII. part i). As in Europe, they belong partly 
to the upper cretaceous and partly to the lower tertiary ; in some places they 
are conformably overlaid by strata containing a typical eocene fauna, while at 
other times they are found interbedded with limestones containing hippurites 
and ammonites. In several sections these rocks pass gradually into an under- 
lying set of shales and sandstones that contain no volcanilc material ; no dis- 
tinct fossils have been observed in them, but as the sequence appears per- 


blysch facies. 
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fectljr conformable, it is probable that these strata are not older than creta* 
ceous. The flysch strata are generally so much disturbed that it is not possi** 
ble to estimate accurately their thickness ; judging from the importance of 
the hills which they constitute, it must be great, probably several thousands of 
feet. The eocene is represented by a considerable thickness of shales asso* 
dated with fossiliferous limestone bands, overlaid by a great mass of nummuli- 
tic limestone. These rocks appear to bear a great resemblanceio the Khirtar 
and Lower Khirthar of Sind and south-east Baluchistan as described by Mr. 
Blanford (Mem. G.S.L, XVII, pp. 41-49). It frequently happens that the 
shales have been affected to such an extent by tangential pressure, that they 
assume the facies of palaeozoic slates, and were it not for an occasional lime- 
stone band in which numinulites have been preserved, it would be difficult to 
realise that the rocks are tertiary. 

Outcrops of all the rocks above mentioned— the flysch and the sedi- 
ments underlying and oveilying it — occupy areas of variable size through- 
^ ^ out the district examined, according to the disposition 

of synclines and anticlines. The only strata that are 
restricted to particular regions are the Siwaliks : these occur along the margin 
of the desert plains in the neighbourhood of the tall ranges of older rocks; 
as in the case of the Himalayas, they usually dip inwards, that is towards the 
range which they fringe, the dip being therefore southerly where they occur 
along the southern edge of a plain. They consist of conglomerates, sandstone 
and clays, often bright coloured, with veins of calcite and gyp)Sum ; they 
differ but little, except by their high dips, from the recent undisturbed ^allu- 
vium that overlies them. Ihe recent deposits often attain a consider- 
able thickness, rising into terraces disposed in successive steps of remarkable 
regularity. Considering that the whole region is an area of closed drainage, 
it is difficult to regard these terraces as re j- resenting the former level of the 
entire land, gradually removed by denudation as in the case of the river- 
gravel terraces of regions draining into the sea ; those of the Mashkhel drain- 
age area occur in such close proximity to the “ Haraun,” the lowest level at 
which any sediment can be deposited that it would be difficult to explain where 
the denuded materials have been removed to. The nature of the deposits 
themselves implies the existence of climatic conditions extremely different 
from those that prevail at the present day, and before dcssication had gra- 
dually converted the whole region into a desert, the rivers probably supplied 
sufficient water to form important lakes. The altitude reached then by the 
water above what is now the dried up bed of the Hamun, would have been 
the lowest level at which any rivers could have deposited any coarse-grained 
sediment, and the successive steps of the terraces would correspond to gra- 
dually lower surface levels of the dwindling lakes. 

The numerous igneous rocks, many of which have already been described 
by T.ieul.-Gencral C. A. McMahon (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., Vol. LIII, p. 
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>89) and bj Capt. A. H. McMahon, C.S.I., C.I.E. (ibid), by Mr. Holland 

I neousrocks (Rec. G.S.I.', XXX, p. 135) belong to three distinct 

' periods. The oldest ones are volcanic, fonning the 

basaltic and andesitic tuSs and lavas of the flysch period, already noticed. 
The large granite and diorite intrusions forming the peaks of the Kas Koh 
(Lat. 28®5 o', Long. 65°i5'), Malik Naro (Lat. 29“3o', Long, 63“39'), Lar 
Koh (Lat. 29°45’, Long. 6o°56'), Koh-i-Khwaja-i Misk (Lat. 29°! 5', Long. 
6 o'^' 55') and many other mountains are probably of upper eocene age ; they 
have been intruded into the newest nummulitic strata, but they are older 
ttian the Siwaliks which contain rolled pebbles derived from them. The 
granites and diorites are so intimately associated that it is not possible to 
make out which is the older of the two ; they appear to have been intruded 
simultaneously. The latest rocks of plutonic series are narrow branching and 
anastomosing basic dykes running through the granite and into the surround* 
ing sedimentary rocks. 

The newest igneous rocks are again a volcanic series ; they are mostly 
andesites, and, both as lavas and subaerial tuffs, constitute a number of 
recent and sub-recent volcanoes, the largest of which is the Koh-i-Taftan. 
Owing to the limited time at my disposal, I only examined the northern 
portion of this mountain ; if the volcanic deposits extend to as great a 
distance south of the summit as they do on the northern side, they must 
cover a superficies with a diameter of no less than twenty-five miles. The older 
eruptions were mainly explosive, thi 1 itter ones entirely effusive } the centre 
of eruption has never shifted to any considerable extent, thus giving rise to 
a very regular cone of striking beauty. Great masses of vapour visible from 
a distance of many miles constantly rise from the summit of the cone ; there 
are numerous fumaroles along its southern slopes.^ The Koh-i*Sultan is an- 
other andesitic volcano, but it has long been extinct ; instead of a single centre 
of eruption, there are three foci placed along a straight line, from which 
three overlapping cones were formed, now greatly ruined by denudation. 
The phases of activity have been much the same as in the case of the Koh-i- 
Taftan. The earlier eruptions were mostly explosive# forming considerable 
beds of ashes and agglomerates, and were followed by the outpouring of great 
sheets of lava. The ash-beds and agglomerates have become so much indurat- 
ed that they resist disintegration almost as well as the compact lavas, which 
accounts for the manner in which erosion has carved them into the precipi- 
tous cliffs and peaks that have been described by Captain McMahon (Geo- 
graphical Journal, Vol. IX, p. 392, and Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., Vol, LIII, 
p. 289). As in the case of Koh-i-Taftan, the last stage of the volcano was 
that of a solfatara. An area of more than two square miles round the peak 


^ This information was communicated to me by Mr. Wood, of the Persian Telegraphi who 
visited the southern side of the mountain a few months ago. 
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called "Miri,” and several smaller patches further west, sliow the tuffs and! 
lavas entirely transformed by the action of mineralising vapours into soft 
clays, either white, or brilliantly coloured red and yellow. They are impreg- 
nated with sulphate of alumina and contain crystallisations of gypsum and 
sulphur. Thfe volcano Damodim, a few miles further west, reproduces the 
main features of Koh-i>Sultan on a smaller scale. 

These two volcanoes have long been extinct, but a number of quite recent 
cones are scattered throughout their neighbourhood. They consist entirely 
of andesitic lava which has been erupted in a very viscous state, consolidating 
in steep-sided, bell-shaped masses, very similar in their outline and probably 
in their mode of formation to the tra^'hytic bosses of the Puy de Ddme type. 
The largest is the Koh-i-Dalil (Lat. 29° 8', Long. 62° 14'). Another, of very 
recent date, is Batil Koh on the southern slopes of Koh-i-Sultan : it stands on. 
the talus of loose materials formed by the denudation of Koh-i-Sultan in such, 
a manner as to show that there has been practically no further erosion since 
the time of its eruption. 

Very recent also are the deposits of travertine, specimens of which had 
been collected by some of the earliest explorers (Rec. XXX. G.S.I,,p. 129) ; 
the carbonate of lime was deposited by springs, now exhausted, and fbrms 
terraces similar to those that have been described in other volcanic districts. 

CALa^TTA ; } C. L. GRIESBACH. 

31 sf Match 18^9, 


Director^ Geological Survey of 
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Appendix I. 

List of Societies and other Institutions from which publications 
have been received in donation or exchange for the Library of 
the Geological Suriey of India^from the ist April iSgS to the 
31 St March j8gg. 

Adelaide.— Royal Society of Australia* 

Baltimore —Johns Hopkins IJniver'^ity. 

Ba6];l. — Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

„ Schvveizerischen Palaontologischcn Gesellschaft. 

Batavia.— Kon. Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Ned.-Indie. 

Belfast.— N atural History and Philosophical Society. 

Berlin. — Deutsche Geologische Gesellschait. 

„ K. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften. 

ft K. Preuss. Geologische Landesanstalt. 

Bern. — Geologischen kommission der Schweig Naturforschenden Gesellschaft. 
Bologna.— R. Accad. delle Scienze delP Is^ituto de Bologna* 

Bombay. — Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society* 

„ Natural History Society. 

Bordeaux*— Soci6t^ Linn6enne de Bordeaux. 

Boston. — American Academy of Arts and Sciences* 

„ Society of Natural History, 

Breslau. — Schlesische Gesellschaft fur Vat^rlandische Cultur. 

Brisbane.— Queensland Branch of the Royal Geog. Soc* of Australasia. 

„ Royal Society of Queensland. 

Bristol. — Museum and Library. 

„ Naturalists^ Society. 

Brussels. — Soci6t6 Royale Beige de Geographie, 

„ Acaddmie Royale des Sciences des Lettres et des Beauxaris da 

* Belzique. 

Bucharest.— Museului de Geologia si di Paleontologia, 

Budapest. — Kon. Ungarische Geologische Anstalt. 

„ Ungarische Geologische Gesellschaft. 

„ ,, National Museum. 

Buenos Aires.— Acad. Nacional de Ciencias. 

Buffalo.— Society of Natural History* 

Caen.— Soci^t6 Linnfenne de Normandie. 

Calcutta.— Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 

„ Asiatic Society of Bengal 

ft University of Calcutta. 

„ Editor, Indian and Eastern Engineer. 

Cambridge.— Philosophical Society. 

„ Woodwardian Museum. 

Cambridge, Mass.— M useum of Comparative Zoology^ 

Canada.— Hamilton Association. 
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Cassbl. — Vereins fiir Naturkunde. 

Cincinnati. — Society of Natural History. 

CoPBNHAGBN. — Academic Royale des Sciences et des l.ettrcs. 
Des Moines. — Iowa Geological Survey. 

Dresden. — K. Min Geol. und Praehistorische Museum. 

Naturwissenschaptliche Gesells. Isis. 

Dublin. — Royal Irish Academy. 

Edinburgh. — Geological Society. 

,, Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 

9, „ „ Society of Arts. 

Freiburg. — Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

Glasgow. — Glasgow University. 

,9 Phil( 3 sophical Society. 

Gotha. — Editor, Petermann's Geog. Mittheilungen. 
Gottingen. — Konigl. Gesells. der Wissenschaften. 

Halifax. — Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 

Hall. — Academia Caesarea Leop. Carol. Nat. Curiosoriim. 
Indianapolis. — Indiana Academy of Science. 

Konigsberg. — Konig. Physikalische Okonomische Gesellschaft. 
La Plata. — Museo de La Plata. 

Lausanne— Soci^ttf Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles. 
Lawrence.— Kansas University. 

Leeds. — Yorkshire College. 

Leipzig. — Kon. Sach. Gesells. der Wissenschaften. 

,, Vereins fur Erdkunde. 

LifeGS.'— Soci£t£ Geol. de Belgique. 

Lille. — G eologique du Nord. 

Lisbon. — Section des Travaux Geol. du Portugal. 

Liverpool. — Geological Society. 

„ Literary and Philosophical Society. 

London.— British Museum (Natural History). 

„ Geological Society. 

^ British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

„ Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 

99 Iron and Steel Institute. 

99 Linnean Society. 

99 Royal Geographical Society. 

99 99 Institution of Great Britain. 

9, ,9 Society. 

,9 Society of Arts. 

99 Zoological Society. 

„ Imperial Institute. 

Macon. — L* Institut Colonial de Marseille. 

Marseille. — Faculte des Sciences. 

Madrid.— Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. 

Manchester. — Geological Society. 

„ Literary and Philosophical Society, 
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Melbourne.— Australasian Institute of Mining Engineers. 
f» Dept, of Mines and Water-Supply, Victoria. 

,9 Geological Survey of Victoria. 

,1 Royal Society of Victoria, 

Mexico. — Instituto Geologico de Mexico. 

Milan.— Soci^ta Italiana di Scienze Naturali. 

Moscou.— Soci^tfi Imp. des Naturalisles, 

Munich.— Konig. Bayerische Akad. der Wissenschaften. 

„ Koniglich^n Sternwarte (zu Bogenhausen), 

Naples. — Seale Accademia delle Scienze F’isiche e Matematiche. 

New Castle-upon-Tyne.— N orth of England Institute of Mining and Mecha- 

nical Engineers. 

New Haven. — Editor, American Journal of Science. 

New York.— Academy of Sciences. 

„ American Museum of Natural History. 

Ottawa.— Geological and Natural History, Survey of Canada. 

ParA — Museu Paracnse de Historia Naturalle Ethnographia. 

Paris.— Department of Mines. 

„ Editor, Annuaire Geologique Universel. 

„ Ministere des Travaux Publics. 

„ Museum d* Histoire Naturelle. 

f, Soci^t^ de Geographic. 

„ „ Geologique de France, 

Penzance. — Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall. 

Perth.— 'Geological Survey, Western Australia. 

Philadelphia — Academy of Natural Sciences. 

„ American Philosophical Society. 

„ Franklin Institute. 

„ Wagner Free Institute of Science. 

Pisa.— Societa Toscana de Scienze Naturali. 

Pretoria.— State Mining Department. 

Rio-de-]aneiro.— Imperial Observatory. 

Rome.— Reale Accad. dei Lincei. 

„ „ Comitato Geologico d’ Italia, 

„ „ Societa Geologica Italiana. 

Salem. — American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

„ Essex Institute. 

San Francisco. — California Acad, of Sciences. 

Singapore.— Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Shanghai. — China ditto ditto, 

Stockholm.— K6ng. Svenska Vetenskaps Akademie. 

St. Petersburg.— Acaddmie Imperiale des Sciences. 

„ Comitd Geologique. 

„ Mus6e Geologique de T Universite Imperiale. 

„ Russ. Kaiser. Mineralogische Gesells. 

Sydney#— Australian Museum. 

„ Geological Survey of New South Wales. 
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Sydney. — Linnean Society of New South Wales. 

,, Royal Society of ditto. 

Tai PI NO.— Perak Museum. , 

Tokio.— College of Science, Imperial University. 

„ Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Natur-und Volkerkunde-Osiasiens.* 

Toronto — Canadian Institute. 

Turin.— Osservatorio della R. Universita. 

„ Reale Accad. delle Scienze. 

Upsala. — Upsala University. 

Venice.— Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze. 

Vienna — K. Akad. der Wissenschaften. 

„ K. K. Geog. Gesellschaft, 

„ K. K. Geol Reichsanstalt. 

„ K. K. Naturhistorischen Hopmuseum. 

Washington.— Smithsonian Institution. 

„ U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey . 

„ „ Dept, of Agriculture. 

„ „ Geological Survey. 

,, „ National Museum. 

,, „ National Academy of Science. 

Wellington.— Mines Dept, New Zealand. 

„ New Zealand Institute. 

Zurich — Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

The Governments of Bengal, Bombay, Burma, India, Madras, and the’ 
Puniab. 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

The Resident, Hyderabad. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

From ist April 189S to 31ST March 1899. 

Boohs and Pamphlets^ etc, 

Alcock, a , — An account of the Deep-Sea Madreporaria collected by the" 
Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator, 4° Calcutta, 
i8gS. 

Bp.ck, L.— Die Geschichle des Eisens. Band IV, lief 2-4, 8*^ Braunschweig, 1898. 
Berwbrth, F . — Mikroskopische Struct urbilder dei Massengesteine. Lief 3. 
4** Stuttgart, 1898. 

Bogdanowitbch.— Geological Researches in Eastern Turkistan. Part II. 4^ 
St. Petersburg, 1892. 

Borchbrs, W,t and McMillan, IF. (?.— Electric Smelting and Refining. 8® 
London, 1897. 

Boulbnger, G. i4.— The tailless Batrachians of Europe* Part 1. 8® London, 
1898. 

Bkonn, H. (7.— Klassen und Ordnungen des Their-Reichs— Supplement Band 
111 , livr. 11-20. Band IV, livr. 56-58, and Supplement Band IV, 
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livr. S-13. Band V, Abth II, livr. 47*52. Band VI, Abih V, 
51-53. 8® Leipxig, 1898. * 

Brothers, A.— A Manual of Photography. 8® London, 1899. 

Chauvsnbt, ^P.-*Spherical and Practical Astronomy. Vols. I-II. 8° Philadel- 
phia, 1896 

Clancey, J, C,— Aid to Land Surveying. Larger Edition (2 copies). Fisc. 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Cole, G.— Aids in Practical Geology. 3rd Edition (2 copies). 8® London, 
1898. 

CoMELATi, G., and Davenport, J.^A New Dictionary of the Italian and 
English Languages. Vol. I, Italian-English, and II, English- 
Italian. 8® London, 1854. 

CossMANN, if.— Mollusques Eoceniques dela Loire-Inf^rieure. Fax. 3. S'* Nantes, 

1897. 

Cox, //. 5 '.'— Prospecting for Minerals — A practical hand-book for prospectors, 
explorers, settlers, and all interested in the opening-up and 
development of new lands. S'" London, 1898 
Das TiBRRBiCH.^Eine Zusammenstellung und Kennzeichnung der rezenten 
Tierformen. Lief 1-4 and 6. S'" Berlin, 1898* 

De Riaz, ^.—Description des Ammonites des couches a Peltoceras transver- 
sarium. Fol. Lyon, 1898. 

Des Cloizeaux, ^.^Manuel Mineralogie. Tome II, fasc. 2. S'" Paris.! 874- 
1893. 

Falb, -Gedanken und Studien uber den Vulcanismus. 8® Graz, 1875. 

Pick EUR, — Maleriaux pour la Carte Gcologique de L’Algerie, 2nd senes, 
Stratigraphie Descriptions, Regionales. No. i. 

La Kabylie du Djurjura. 4® Alger, 1891. 

FoQUi:, F.— Les Tremblemenls de Terre. 8® Paris, 1889. 

Gadicke, J . — Der Gummidruck, No. 10. 8® Berlin, 1898. 

Geikie, Founders of Geology. 8® London, 1897. 

General Report and Statistics of Mines and Quarries for 1897. I, District 

Statistics. Part 11, Labour. Part ill, Output. Fisc., London, 

1898. 

Godwin-Ausien, //. //. — Land and Freshwater Mollusca of India, including 
South Arabia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Nepal, 
Burma, Pegu, Tenasserim, Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, and other 
islands of the Indian Ocean. Vol. II, Parts 7-8, with plates. 
8° and 4® London, 1897-98. 

Goldmann, G. 5 '.~South African Mines, their position, results and developments, 
together with an account of diamond, land, finance and kindred 
concerns. Vols. 1-lli, with maps and plans. 4'’ London, 1895- 
96. 

GrahNi Die St^tische Wasserversorgung im Deutschen Rciche> soure in 
einigen nachbarlandern. Band I. 4® Munchen und Leipzig, 
1898. 

Gcnther, 5.— Handbuch der Geophysik. Band 11, lief 7 - 10 . 8 ® Stuttgart, 
1893-99. 
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Hedin, Through Asia. Vols. l-II. 8® London, 1898. 

Hintz, C.— Handbuch der Mineralogie. Band I, lief i. 8° Leipzig, 1898. 
Jayne, ^.—Mammalian Anatomy. A preparation for Human and comparative 
anatomy. 8® London and Philadelphia, 1898. 

Jervis, G. — 1 Tesori Sotterranei dellTtalia. Parts 3-4. 8° Torino, 1881-1889. 
Lacroix, A —Mineralogie de la France et de Ses colonis. Vol. I, parts 1-2, and 
1 1, part 1 * 8 1 893^”9^ 

Lewis, C.— Papers and notes on the genesis and Matrix of the* diamond. 8® 

London, 1897. 

Milne, 7.— Earthquake and other earth movements. 4th Edition. 8° London, 
1898. 

„ Seismology 8° London, 1898. 

Murray, 7 - A. new English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Vol. IV 

(Frank-law'Fyz— Germanizing ) and V. (H— Heel.). 4® Oxford, 
1898. 

Naumann, Carl Friedrich.— Elemente der Mineralogie, 13th Edition. 8° 
Leipzig, 1897-98. 

PoMEL, i 4 ,— Pal6ontologie Monographies : — 

Bubalus Antiqtius. 

Cam 61 iens et Cervides. 

Boeufs— Taureaux 

Les Bosdiaphes Ray. 40 Alger, 1893-96. 

„ Antilopes Pallas. 

„ Rhinoceros Quaternaires. 

„ Elephants „ 

„ Hippopotames. 

PoTONiE, H — Lahrbuch der pflanzenpalaeonlologie. Lief 3. 8® Berlin, 1898. 
Review of the Mineral Productions in India for 1897. Fisc. Calciitti, i'89S. 
Rosenbusch, ^.-Mikroskopische Physiographic der Petrographi?ch wichtigen 
Mineralien. 3rd Edition, Vols I-H (^2 copies). 8’ Stuttgart, 
1892—96. 

„ Elemente der Ciesteinslehre. 8"’ Stuttg.trt, 1898. 

Rothpletz, <4 — Ein geologischer Querschnitt durch die Ost*AIpen. 8° Stutt- 
gart, 1894. 

Rossell, /. C.— Volcanoes of North America. 8“ New York, 1897. 

Sacco, /‘.— I Molluschi de Terreni Terziariidel Piemonte e della Liguria. Part 
XXV. 4'’ Torine, 189$. 

Saes, G. 0 .— Mollusca Regionis Arctic® Norvegice. 8* Christiania, 1878. 
Schmidt, /f.— Das Fernobjektiv No. 9. 8* Berlin, 1898. 

Seward, A. C.— Fossil plants for students of boUny and geology. Vol. 1. 8* 
Cambridge, 1898. 

Scott, IV. B. — An Introduction to Geology. 8® New York, 1897. 

StObel, a.— Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador Geologisch-Topographisch aufge* 
nommen and Beschrieben. 4® Berlin, 1897. 

SoPAN, A.— Grundzuge der Physischen Erdkunde, Auplage 2. 8® Leipzig, 1896. 
SzBCHBHVi, Grap. Bbla. — Die Wlssenschafthche ergebnisse der reise des 
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Grafen Bela Szdchenyi in Ostasien, 1877—80, Band II. 4^ 
Wien, 1898. 

Threlpall, /?.— On Laboratory Arts. 8® London, 1898. 

'iROUESSART, E, L. — Catalogiis Mammalium. Fasc. I — V. S'* Berolini, 1897- 
1898. 

Tryon, G* it.— M anual of Conchology, ist series, parts 66-67, and 2nd series 
parts 42-43. 8° Philadelphia, 1897-98. 

Verhandlungen der Kommission behufs Erorterung von Makregeln zur Hcbung 
und Befestigung des Silbermerths. Band I-ll, S'* Berlin, 1894. 

PERIODICALS, SERIALS, Etc. 

American Geologist Vol. XXI, No. 3, to VoL XXIII, No. 2. 8° Minneapolis, 
1898-99. 

„ Journal of Science, 4th Series, Vol. V, Nos. 27-30, and VI, No. 32, to 
VII, No. 38. 8^ New Haven. 1898-99. The Editor. 

„ Naturalist, Vol. XXXII, No. 374, to XXXIII, No. 386. 8=' Philadel- 
phia, 1898-99. 

Annalen der Physik uiid Chemie. Band LXIV, heft 3, to LXVII, heft 2. 8^ 
Leipzig, 1898-99. 

Annales de Geographic, Annee VI, No. 30, to VIl, No. 35. 8° Paris, 1898. 

Annales de Geologic et de Pal^ontologie, Lier. 22-23. 4° Palermo, 1897-1898. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. I, No. 4, to VoK III, No. 15. 
8" London, 1 898-99. 

Annuaire Geologique Universel. Tome XIV. 8° Paris, 1898. The Editor. 

Athenoeum. No 3673—3724. 4° London, 189S-99. 

Beiblatter zu den Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band XXII, No. 3, to XXIII, 
No. 2. 8° Leipzig, 1898-99. 

Heitrage zur Geophysik. By G. Gerland. Band III, heft 4. 8° Leipzig, 1898. 

Chemical News. Vol. LXXVII, No. 1999, to Vol. LXXIX, No. 2050. 8® London, 
1898*99. 

Colliery Guardian. Vol. LXXV, No. 1942, to Vol. LXXVII, No. 1993 Fol. 
London, 1898-99. 

Geographische Abhandlungen. Band VI, heft 3. 8® Wien, 1898. 

Geological Magazine. New serits, Decade IV, Vol. V, No. 4, to Vol. VI, No. 3. 
8° London, 1898-99. 

Indian and Eastern Engineer, New series, Vol. II, Nos. 4—12, and IV, Nos. 1-3. 
4^ Calcutta, 189S-99. 

Industries and Iron, Vol XXIV, No. 1314, to Vol. XXVI, No. 1365. 4® London, 
1898-99. 

Jahrbuch der Astronomic und Geophysik. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hermann 
J* Klein. Jahrgang Vlil. 8” Leipzig, 1898. 

journal de Conchyliologie, Vol, XLVtNos. 2^4, and XL VI, No. 1. 8® Paris, 
1897-1898. 

Journal of Geology, Vol. VI, Nos. 1—8, and VII, No. i. 8® Chicago, 1898-99. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine. Vol. XLV, No. 275 to 
Vol. XLVI, No. 286. 8® London, 1898-99. 
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Mineralogical Magazine. Vol. XII, No. 54. 8® London, 1898. • 

Mining Journal. Vol. LXVIII, No. 3264, to LXIX, No. 3315. Fol. London, i8$i* 
99 

NAtural Science. Vol. XII, No. 74, to Vol. XIII, No. 85. 8® London, [898-99. 
Nature, Vol. LVII, No. 1481, to Vol. LIX, No. 1532. 8® London, 189S-99, 
Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologie und Palaeontologie. Jahrg. 1896. 

Band II, heft 3 ; 1898, Band I, heft 2-35 11 , heft 1-3, and 1899, 
Band 1 , heft 1-2. 8® Stuttgart, 1896 and iS98^<99. 

„ Beilage — Band XI, heft 3, and XIL heft 1-2. 8® Stuttgart, 1898-99. 
Palaeontographica. Band XXX, lief 2, XLIV, lief 5-6 and XLV, lief 1—5. 4® 
Stuttgart, 1897-98. 

Palaeontologische Abhandlungen Neue Folze, Band IV, heft 2. 4® Jena, 1898. 
Petermann's Geographischer Mittheilungen. Band XLIV, No. 3, to XLV, No. 2. 
4® Gotha, 1898-99. 

Revue Critique de Paleozoologie. Vol. I, parts 1—4, and II, parts 2-3, by M. 
Cossmann. 8® Paris, 1897-98. 

Scientific American. Vol. LXXVIll, No. 10, to Vol. LXXIX, No, 8. Fol. 
New York, 1898-99. 

„ „ Supplement, Vol. XLV, No. X157, to Vol. XLVII, No. 1208. Fol. 

New York, 1898 99. 

Tschermak's Mineralogische und Petrographische Mittheilungen. Vol. XVll, 
heft 6, and XVllL heft 1—4. 8° Vienna, 1898*99. 

Zeitschrift fiur Krystallographie und .Mineralogie, Band XXIX, heft 5 6, and 
XXX, heft 1—6. 8’ Berlin, 1898-99. 

„ Praktische Geologie. heft 4, 1898, and heft T-2, 1899. 8® Berlin, 1898-99. 
Zoological Record. Vol. XXXIV. 8® London, 1898. ^ 

GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, REPORTS, etc. 

Assam.— Report on tVe Administration of the Province of Assam for 1897-98. 

Fisc. Shillong, 1899, Chief Commissioner, Assam. 

„ Report on the effect produced by the Earthquake on the Levels, 
Drainage, and Navigation of certain parts of Assam, by Pandit 
Matadin Sakul. Fisc. Assam, 1898 

Chief Commissioner, Assam. 

Bengal.— Reports on the Administration of Bengal for 1897-98. Fisc Calcutta, 

1899. Bengal Government. 

Bombay.— Brief sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency for 1897- 
98. Fisc. Bombay, 1898. Bombay Government. 

„ Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Government 
Observatory, Bombay, for 1896. Fisc. Bombay, 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

„ Reports on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for 1897-98. 

Fisc. Bombay, 1898. Bombay Government. 

„ Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government. New scries# 
Nos. 361, 364—366, 370 and 372. Fisc. Bombay, 1898. 

Bombay Governmbnti 
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Bvrha.— Report on the Adminietration of Burma for 1897*96. PIk. Rangoou. 

1898. Burma Government. 

n Thirty*Firat Annual Report of the Lighthouses and Lightveaaels off 
the coast of Burma. Fisc., Rangoon, 1896. 

Burma Government. 

Htoerarao.— Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
for 1897*98. Fisc., Hyderabad, 1898. Resident, Htoerabao. 

India,— Administration Report on the Railways in India. Parts I-Il for iSpy-pS. 

Fisc., Calcutta, 1898. Government or India. 

„ Agricultural Ledger. Nos. 18 and ao (1897), and Nos. 1— ao (1898). 9 P 
Calcutta, 1897*98. Government op India. 

„ Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India with 
foreign countries and of the coasting trade in the year ending 
jist March 1898. No. XXXll, Vols. i-a. 4^ Calcutta, 1898. 

Government of India. 

w Civil Budget Estimates of the Government of India for 1898*1899. Fisc. 

Calcutta, 1898. Government OF India. 

n History of Services of Officers holding gazetted appointments in the 
Home, Foreign, Revenue and Agricultural, and Legislative 
Departments, corrected to ist July 1898. 8° Calcutta, 189S. 

Government op India. 

„ List of Civil Officers holding gazetted appointments under the Govern* 
ment of India in the Home, Legislative, Foreign and Revenue 
and Agricultural Departments, corrected to ist January and ist 
July 1898, and 1st January 1899. 8°, 1898*99. 

Government op India. 

, List of Officers in the Survey and other Scientific Minor Departments 
subordinate to the Government of India in the Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture, corrected to ist July 1898, and 1st 
January 1899. 8^ Calcutta, 1898*99. Government op India. 

M List of Officers of the Geological Survey of India, corrected to 1st July 
1898 and 1st January 1899. 8°, 1898*99. 

Government op India. 

^ Meteorological Department- 

Administration Report, 1897*98. 4° Calcutta, 1898. 

India Weather Review— Annual Summary, 1897. 4° Calcutta, 
1898. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs. Vol. VI, part 4, and X, part 
I. Fisc. Calcutta, 1898*99. 

Monthly Weather Review, December 1897 to November 1898. 
4° Calcutta, 1898*99. 

Rainfall Data of India, 1897. Fisc., Calcutta, 1898. 
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. I>DU<— Report on the Administration of Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 

1896- 97 and 1897-98. Fisc., Caicutta, 1898. 

GorBRNUBHT OF IhDIA. 

* 

Report on the Natural History Results of the Pamir Boundary Commis* 
sions. Fisc., Calcutta, 1898. Government of India, 

„ Report on the Proceedings of the Pamir Boundary Commission, 1896. 
Fisc., Calcutta, 1897, 

„ Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, Nos. 351, 357, 359-360, 363. Fisc., Calcutta, 1897-^ 
1899. Government of India. 

MADRAS.*-Administration Report of the Madras Government Museum for 1897-98. 

Fisc., Madras, 189S. Madras Government. 

„ Annual Administration Report of the Forest Department, Madras 
Presidency, for i896«97. Fisc., Madras, 1898. 

Madras Government. 

„ Manual of the Coimbatore District, Vol. II. 8^ Madras, 1898. 

Madras Government. 

„ Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency for 1897-98. 

Fisc., Madras, 1898. Madras Government. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh.— .Minutes of the Managing Committee, 
Provincial Museum, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
April 189410 March 1896. Fisc., Allahabad, 1898. 

Government op the N.-W. P. and Oudh. 

PuNJAB.<->Annual report of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
Punjab, for the year ending 30th September 1897. Fisc., Lahore, 
1898. Punjab Government. 

„ Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab for the 
Agricultural year, ist October 1896 to 30th September 1897, 
Fisc., Lahore, 1898. Punjab Government. 

,, Final report of the Peshawar District for 1898. Fisc., Lahore, 1898. 

Punjab Government. 

t, Final report of the revised Settlement of Kangra proper, for 1897. 

Fisc., Lahore, 1897. Punjab Government 

,, Final report on the Settlement of the Seni Kurram, and Teri Tappas. 

and village Darish Khel of the Barak Tappa of the Khattak 
(Teri) Tashil in the Kohat District, 1891—95. Fisc., Lahore, 
1896. Punjab Government. 

Gazetteer of the Dehra Ghazi Khan District, Revised edition, 1893—97 
8^ Lahore, 1898. Punjab Government. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its dependencies for 

1897- 98. Fisc., Lahore, 1899. Punjab Government.* 
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TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, itc., or SOCIETIES, 
SURVEYS, BTC. 

ADiLAiOB.«»GeoIogicail and Mining Department of South Australia- 
Record of the mines of South Australia— 

^ M.tJhTfSfMd'"'.} “y »"• "w. 

Report on explorations in western part of South Australia, by 
H. Y. Lt Brown ; and also contributions to the Palaeontology of 
South Australia, by R. Etheridge. Flsc„ 1898. 

„ Royal Society of South Australia— 

Transactions, Vol, XXII, parts 1-2. 8°, 1898, Geological and 
Mining Department, South Australia.. 

Baltimorbo— Johns Hopkins University— 

American Chemical Journal. Vol. XIX, Nos. XX, 

No. I. 8®, 1897-98. 

American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XIX, Nos, 2— 4 » 

XX, Nob I. 8®. 1897.98. 

American Journal of Philology, Vol. XVH, No. 4, XVI 1 1 , 
Nos. 1—3. 8®. 1896-97. 

Circulars, Vol. XVII, Nos. 134—138. 4®, 1898. 

Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series XV, 
Nos, 3—5 and 7—12. 8®, 1897. 

Basel.— Naturforschende Gasellschaft— 

Verhandlungen. Band XII, heft i. 8°, 1898. 

„ Schweizerischen Palaoptologlschen Gesellschaft. Abhandlungen. 
Vols. XXIIl-XXIV. 4°» 1896-97. 

Batavia.— Kon, Natuurkundige Vereenigingin Nederlandische— Indie.— Tijd- 
schrift. Deel LVII— LVIII. 8®, 1898. 

Boekwerken, Jaar. 1897. 8®, 1898. 

Belfast.— Natural History and Philosophical Society — 

Report and Proceedings. Session, 1897-98. 8®, 1899. 

Berlin. — Congress Geologiques International, 3rd Session, Berlin, 1885. 

1888. 

„ Deutsche Geologische Gesellschaft— 

Zeitschrift, Band XLIX, heft 4, and L, heft 1-2. 8®, 1897-98. 

,, Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde— 

Verhandlungen, Band XXV, Nos. 2 — 10, and XXVI, No. i« 
8®, 1898-99* 

Zeitschrift. Band XXXII, No. 6, and XXXIII, Nos. i— JJ, 
8®^ 1 898. • 

,, Konig. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften— 

Abhandlungen, 1897. 4®, 1897. 

Sitzungsberichte, Nos. 1—54. 8®, 1898. 

„ Kdnig. Preuss. Geol. Landesanstalt— 

Abhandlungen. Neue Folge, hcftii, and 26—38. 8®, 1892 
and 1897. 
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Bern.— Geologischen Karte der Schwefa— 

Bdtrage. Li«{ 30, and Neue Folge, lief 36>37. 4”, 1896*97. 
Bolooka.— R. Accad. delle Scienae dell' Istituto di Bologna-> 

Memoire, S6rie V, Tomo V. 4°, 1895*96. 

Rendiconto. Nuova Serie, Vol. I (1896*97). 89 , 1897. 

Bombay. — Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society- 
Journal. Vol. XX, No. 54. 8*, 1898. 

„ Natural History Society — 

Journal. Vol. VIII. No. 5't IX, No. 1 ; X, No. 2; XI. Nee. 3*5^ 
and XII, No. i 8% 1894-98. 

Bordbaux.— Societe Linn, de Bordeaux— 

Actes. Sdrie V, Tome X. 8*, 1896. 

Boston. — American Academy of Arts and Sciences — 

Memoirs. Vot. XII, No. 4. 4°, 1898. 

Proceedings, Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 9*37, and XXXIV, Na 1. r. 
1898. 

„ Sodetyof Natural History — 

Memoirs. Vol. V, No. 3. 

Proceedings. Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 6*12. 8°, 1897-96. 

Brbslau. — Schlesischen Gesells. fur Vateriandische Cultur. — 

Jahres — Bericht No. 75, and Supplement No. 6. 8°, 1898. 

Brisbane. — Queensland Branch of the Royal Geographical Society of Australa-' 
sUt. — Proceedings and Transactions. Vol. XIII. 8°, 1899. 

„ Royal Society of Queensland— 

Proce^ings. Vol. XIII. 8% 1898. 

Bristol.— Museum and Library.— Report of the Museum Committee from ist 
October 1896 to 30th September 1898. 8°, 1899. 

K Naturalists’ Society. — Proceedings. New Series, Vol. Vtll, part 3. 8% 

1899. 

Bru8mls.— S ociete Royale Beige de Geographie. — Bulletin. 

Annee. XXI, No. 6 , and XXII. No. 1. S”, 1897*98. 

« Academic Royale des Sciences — 

Annuaire, 1896 and 1897. 8°, 1896*97. 

Bulletin. 3 serie. Tome XXX— XXXIII. 8°, iSgvg?- 
Mdmoires Couronnds. Tome XLVIII — L, and LIII — LIV. 8* 
1895-96. 

Mdmoires Gouronnds et Memoires des savants Etrangers. Tome- 
LIV. 4*, 1896. 

Reglements et documents concernant les trois classes. 1896. 8*» 
1896. 

„ Ministdre de I/industrie et du Travail— 

Bibliographia Geologica 8". 1898. 

La classification decimale de Melvil Dewey. 8°, 1898. 

Liste des Periodtques compulsds pour relaboration de la Bibik)* 
gragpia geologica. 8°, 1898. 

Bucharest. — Museului de Geologia si di Palaeontologia- 
AnuarulQ 1895. 8°, 1898. 
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Buoupbst. — H ang. Nat. Museum. — Termeaietrajte Fuietek. 

Vol. XVI, Nos. 1*4. and XXI, Nos. 3*4. 8*. 1898. 

„ KSn. Ungar. Geol. Anstalt.— 

Jahresbericht fur 1695. 8', 1898. 

Mittheilungen. Band XI, heft 4-8. 8% 1897*98. 

* w Ungar. Geol. Gesellschaft. — FSldtani K 5 zl 5 ny. 

Band XXVII, Nos. i-ta, and XXVIII, Nos. 1-4. 8”, 1897.98. 
Buenos Aires. — Accademia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba.— Boletin. Tome 
XV, No. 4. 8% 1897. 

Buefalo.— Society of Natural History.— Bulletin. Vol. V, No. 5, and VI, No. i . 
8®, 1897*98. 

Cabn.— Societe Linn, de Normandie — 

Bulletin. S 4 rie 4, Vol. X, fosc. 3-4, and S^rie 5, Vol. I, fosc. i. 8‘ 
1897. 

Canada. — Hamilton Association — 

Journal and Proceedings. No. 14. 8®, 1898. 

Calcutta. — Agricultural and Horticultural Society- 

Proceedings and Journal. Vol. XI. 8% Calcutta 1898, 

M Asiatic Society of Bengal — . 

/Vol. LXVI, Part II, No. 4. -v 
Journal, New J „ LXVIl, „ I, Nos. 1*3. f « 

Series. J „ „ ., II, „ 1*3. {8,1898. 

L w « II HI, „ J 

Proceedings. Nos. 3*10, and Extra No. 11 (1898), and No. I 
(1899). 8*, 1898*99. 

•• Economic and Art Section of the Indian Museum- 
Annual Report for 1897-98. 8", 189S. 

„ Geological Survey of India — 

Memoirs. Vol. XXVIII, part I. 8®, 1898. 

Title, Contents and Appendix to Palaeontologia Indica, Series 
XV, Vol. II. 4®, J897. 

General Report of the work carried on by the Geological Survey 
of India from 1st January 1897 to ist April 1898. 8®, 1898. 

A Manual of the Geology of India. (Economic Geology) By 
V. Ball. Part I, Corundum, by T. H. Holland. 8*, 1898. 
Quarterly Notes, No. a (1898), and Nos. 1*3 (1898*99). Fisc., 
1898*99. 

M Reportof the inspection of 'Mines in India for the year ending 30th 
June 1896. By James Grundy. Fisc., 1897. 

„ Report of the Inspection of Mines in India for the year ending 31st 
December 1896. By James Grundy. Fisc., 1897. 

II Report of the Inspection of the Khost and Shahrig Coal Mines, 189& 
By James Grundy. Fisc., 1898. 

„ Report on the Inspection of the Mayo Salt Mine, Salt Range, Khewra , 
Jhelum District, Punjab, and of the other Salt Mines in the Salt 
Range. By James Grundy. Fisc., 1898. 
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Calcutta.— Royal Botanical Gardens— 

Annals. Vol. VIII, parts i«4. 4^ 1898. 

„ Survey of India Department — 

Notes, March 1898 to February 1899. Fisc., 1898-99. 

General Report on the operations of the Survey of India Dep^t- 
ment during 1896-97. Fisc., 1898. 

„ University of Calcutta — 

Calendar for 1898. 8®, 1898. 

Minutes for 1897-98. 8°, 1898. 

CambRidob.— Philosophical Society. — 

Proceedings. Vol. IX, parts 8-9, and X, part i. 8®, 1898-99. 
Transactions. Vol. XVI, part 4, and XVll, parts 1-2. 4% 1898- 

99. 

„ Woodwardian Museum. — Annual Report of the Museums and Lec- 
ture-rooms Syndicate. No. 32. 4®, 1897. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Museum of Comparative Zoology — 

Annual Report of the Curator for 1897-98. 8° 1898. 

Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, No. 4. 

„ XXVIII, Nos. 4- 
„ XXXI, Nos. 6-7i 
„ XXXII, Nos. I. 

Memoirs, Vol. XX II I, Nos. i. 4®, 1898. 

Cassbl.— Vereins fur Naturkunde, Abhandlungen und Berichte. Vols. XLII— 
XLIII. 8®, 1897-98. 

CiNCiNNATi.-“Scciety of Natural History — 

Journal. Vol. XIX, Nos. 3-4. 8®, 1897-98. 

Copenhagen. — Akademi6 Royale des Sciences et des Lettres — 

Bulletin, No. 6, 1897 and Nos. 1-5, 1898. 8®, 1898. 

Memoires, 6th series, Vol. VIII, Nos. 5-6. 4®, 1898. 

Des Moines. — Iowa Geological Survey — 

Annual Report. Vols. VI — VII. 8®, 1897-98. 
BkVTiZHf^Naiurwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft Isis. Sitzungsberichte und 
Abhandlungen der Naturwissens. Gcsells. Isiszu Bautzen, 1896 
and 1897. 8®, 1896-97. 

DKESD^s.'^NaturwissenschaftHchen Gesellschaft Isis, Sitzungsberichte und 
Abhandlungen. Jahr, 1898, Januar bis Juni. 8®, 1898. 

„ /<r. Mineralogy Geolog. uni Prdhistorischen Museum. Mittheilungen. 

Heft 13-14 4", 1897-98. 

Dublin.— Royal Irish Academy— 

Proceedings, 3rd series, Vol. IV, No. 5. 8®, 1898. 

Transactions, Vol. XXXI, parts 1—6. 4®, 1896—98. 

List of Members for 1898. 8°, 1898. 

Edinburgh. — Geological Society — 

Transactions, Vol. VII, part 3, 8®, 1897. 

Roll for 1897. 8®, 1897, 
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Abhand* 
2 - 3 * 4 * 


8 % 


8 ®. 


l£oiNBt7liOH.— Royal Scottish Geogfraphkal Society— 

Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. X!V, Nos. 2-12 and 
Index, and XV, Nos. i**3. 8®, 1898*99. 

,, Royal Scottish Society of Arts — 

Transactions. Vol. XIV, part 3. 8®, 1897. 
tRAKaruRT-A-M.— ‘Senekenbergtschcn Naturforschenden gesellschaft. 

luhgen. Band XXI, heft 2, and XXIV, heft 
Prankfurt-a-Main, 1898. 

F RSI BU RO,— N aturforschen de Gesellschaft— 

Berichte. Band IX, heft i*.3, and X, heft i«3. 8®, 1898. 
GLASooWiT-Glasgow University.— Calendar for 1898-99. 8®, 1898. 

„ Philosophical Society- 

Proceedings. Vol. XXlX. 8°, 1898. 

Gottingen. — K 5 nigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften— 

Geschaftliche Mittheilungen. Heft i. (1898). 8®, 1898. 
Mathematisch— Physikalische , Klasse. Heft 1—4 {1898). 

1898. 

Halifax.— Nova Scotian Institute of Science — 

Proceedings and Transactions, 2nd series, Vol. II, part 3. 

1897. 

Halle. — K. Leop. — Carol. Deuts. Akad. der Naturforscher. 

Abhandlungen. Band LXVIII-..LXIX. 7 ^0 ,0 ^ 

Leopoldina. Band. XXXlIl, No. i. j , 1897 - 98 * 

Katalog der Bibliothek. Band II, heft 5. 8®, 1897. 
Indianapolis, — Indiana Academy of Science — 

Proceedings, 1895—1897, 8®, 1896—98. 

Johannesburg — Geological Society — 

Transactions, Vol, I, No. 1 ; II, Nos. i— ii ; III, Nos. i— ir^ 
and IV, Nos. 2 and $-6. 8®, 1896-^8. 

KonigsberG.— Konig. Phys.— Oko, Gesellschaft.— Schriften. Vol, XXXVIII^ 
4 > ^897* 

La Plata . — Musco de Xa Plaia ^ 

Notes preliminaires sur One excursion aux 
Neuquen, Rio Negro, Chubat, et Santa Cruz. 

Revista. Tome IX, page i. 8®, 1898. 

LaUsannB.— S oc. Vaodoise des Sciences Nature! les.— Bulletin, VoL XXXIII, 
No. 125, to XXXIV, No. 129. 8®, 1898. 

Lawrence.— Kansas University, — Quarterly. Vol. VII, parts 1-3. 8®, 1898. 
Topeka,— Eighth Annual Report of the Kansas State Inspector of Coal Mines for 

1895. 8”, x866. 

Report of the Board of Irrigation Survey and experiment for 1895 

1896. 8®, 1897. 

Leeds.— Yorkshire College.— Twenty-fourth Annual Report. 8®, 1898. 

Leiden.— Geologischen Reichs Museum,— Sammlungen. Band V, heft 5. 8®, 

1898. 

Leipzig.— K. Sach. Gesells. der Wissenschaften*'— Abhandlungen. Band XXIV? 

No. 4—6. 8°, 1898-99. Bericht uber die Verhandlungen. Nos. 
5-6 (1897) and Nos. 1—5 {1898). 8®, 1898. 


lerritoires der 
No. I. 8®, 1898, 
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Lbipzio— VereinsfQr Erdkunde.— Mitteilungen. 1897. 8% 1898. 

Lite*.— Socidtd Gtelogique de Belgique,— Annales Tome XXIV, livr. 3, XXV, 
livr. i>2, and XXIV, livr. 8^ 1897 — 99. 

Little.— Soci^td Geologique du Nord. Memoire*. Vol. IV, No. a. 4®, 1897. 

Annales/ Vol. XXIV. 8”, 1896. 

Lisbon.— Travaux. Geologiques du Portugal.— Vertebres Fossils du Portugal* 
Par H. S. Sanvage, 4*, 1897*98. Faune Crdtaciquedu Portugal. 
Vol. I. Par Paul Choilat. 4^ 1898. 

Livbrpool.— Geological Society.— Proceedings. Vol. VIII, Part 2. 8”, 1898. 

London.— ^British Association for the Advancement of Science.— Report of the 67th 
meeting held at Toronto in 1897. 8®, 1898. 

„ British Museum j[Natural History}.— List of the Types and Figured 
specimens of Fossil Cephalopoda, by G. C. Crick. 8°, 1898. 

„ Chemical Society. Journal. Vols. LXXIII and LXXIV, No. 424, 
to LXXV and LXXVI, No. 435. 8”, 1898—99. 

„ Geological Society.— Geological literature added to the Geological 
Society’s Library during the year ended 3iBt December 1897. 
8*, 1898. List of Fellows for 1898. 8", 1898. Quarterly Journal, 
Vol. LIV, Parts 2*4, and LV, part i. 8”, 1898*99. 

„ Geological Survey of the United Kingdom.— Summary of Progress for 

1897. 8*, 1898. 

„ Imperial Institute of the United Kingdom, the Colonics and India,— 
Report on the Coal supply of India, including results of the 
examination of selected samples from the principal seams (with 
appendix containing Map, Diagrams, and Tables of Results) 
by Prof. Wyndham R. Dunstan. Fisc., 1898. 

,, Imperial Institute, Indian Section.— Annual Report for i897-9f<. Fisc., 

1898. 

„ Iron and Steel Institute.— Journal. Vol. LII, No. 2 (1897), and LIIl, 
Na I (1898) 8*, 1898. Index, 1— L (1869-1896). 8“ 1898. Rules 
and List of Members, 1898. 8”, 1898. 

„ Linnean Society. — Journal. Botany, Vol. XXXI 1 1 , Nos. 229—233, 
and Zoology, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 168 — 171. 8®, 1898. List of 
Fellows for 1897*98. 8*, 1898. Proceedings, November 1896 
to June 1897. 8®, 1897. Transactions. Botany, Vol. V., parts 
7*8, and Zoology, 2nd series, Vol. Vll, part 4. 4°, 1898. 

„ Palsontographical Society.— Vol. LII. 4®, 1698. 

w Royal Geographical Society— Geographical Journal. Vol. XI, Nos. 

4—6, XII, Nos. 1—6 and XIII, No. 1—3. Antarctic Explora* 
tion— A plea for a National Expedition, by Sir Clements 
R. Markham. 8’, Pam, 1898. 

„ Royal Institution of Great Britain,— Proceedings. Vol. XV, Part 
II, No. 91. 8”, 1898. 

, Royal Sodety.— Proceedings. Vol. LX! 1 , No. 383 to Vol. LXIV, 

No, 403. 8®, 1898. Year Book, 1896*97 and 1897*98. 8*, 
1897*98. 
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LONDON.-Society of ArU.-Journal. Vol. XLVI, No. 3365, f XLVII, No. 3416 
8®, i898>99. 

„ Zoological Society.-Pfoceedmgs. Part 4 (1897) and parts 1.3 fi 8 o 8 ) 
8 ®, 1898. Transactions. Vol. XIV, parts 6 - 8 , and XV, panu 
4 . 1898. List of Fellows, corrected to 31st May 1898. 8* 

Mapon,— L’ Institut Colonial do MarseiUe.-Annales. Anp<e4, Vol. Ill (1898) 
8 f 1897* 

Madrid.- Sociedad Geografica.--Boletin. Tomo XXXIX, Nos. lo-ia and XL 
Nos. 1—9. 8®. 1897-98. ' 

Manchester.— Geological Society.— Transactions. Vol. XXV.«as(s te 

8®, 1898. ^ ^ 

„ Literary and Philosophical Society.— Memoirs and Proceedinn 

Vol. XLII, parts 3.5. 8®. 1898. ‘>c~aings, 

•Marsbille. — Faculte des Sciences.— Annales. Vol. VIII, flac, 5-10 4®, 1808 
Melbourne.— Australasian Institute of Mining Engineers.— Transitions. 

Vola. I— III and V. 8®, 1894—98. ** 

„ Dept, of Mines and Water-Supply.-Annual Report of the 
Secretary for 1897. Fisc., 1898. 

„ Geological Survey of Victoria.— Progress Report, No. 9. Fisc. 

1898. ’ 


„ Royal Society of Victoria.— Proceedings. New series Vol. X 

part 2, and XI, part i. 8®, 1898. » • t 

Mexico.— Institute Geologico de Mdxico.— Boletin. No. 10. 4®, 1898. 

Milan.- Soc. Italians de Scienze Naturali— Atti. Vol. XXXVII, Nos. 2-4 
8°, 1898 99. Memorie. Tome VI. fasc. 2. 4®, 1898. ’ 

Modena.— Socict a Seismologica Italiana.— Bollelino. Vol. HI N© 8 to 
IV, No. 7. 8®, 1898. ’ ■ » " 

Moscoo.-Societelmperialedes Naturelistes.— Buletin. Annee, 1897 Nos. t-a 
and 1898, No. i. 8®, 1898. ’ ’ ’ 

MuNiCH.-K6nig. Bayerische Akad. der Wissenschaften. Abhandlungen 
Band LXIX, abth. 2. 4®, 1898. Sitzungs berichte. Heft 1 -IV. 
8®, 1898. 

„ Koninglichen Sternwarte (zu Boge hausep).— Neue Annalen. Vol. Ill 
4®i 1898. 

Naples.— Accademia delle Scienze Fisichee Matemetiche.— Rendiconto. S^rie 
3, Vol. IV, fasc 3-12. 8®, 1898. 

NtwcA8rLE-0P0N.TTNB.-Federated Institution of Mining Engineers.-Transac. 

tions. Vol. XIV, parts 3.4 and Index, and XV, parts i-a. 
Then continued as :— Institution of Mining Engineers.— Transac- 
tions. Vol. XV, parts 3-6 and XVI, parts 1-3 and Indices 
to Names of Authors and Subjects, Vols. LX. 8®, 1898. 

North of England Institute of Mining and Mecha- 
nical Engineers.— Transactions. Vol. XLVI, part 6, and 
XLVII, parts 1-5, 8®, 1898. Borings and Sinkings N.-Z. 8®, 
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New York.— A tadetny of Sciences— 

Annals. Index to VoK IX^and Vol. XL parts i— 2. 8^ 1698^ 
Transatitions. Vol XVL 169B. 

— American Museum of Natural History — 

38th and 29th Annual Reports. 6^ i897«98« 

Bulletin. Vol. IX. 8", 1897. 

Ottawa— G eological Survey of Canada- 

Annual Report, New Series, Vol. IX, 8®, 1B98. 

Para..— M useu Paraense de Historia Natural E Ethnographia— Boletin. Vol. 11 > 
Nos, 1,-3. 8°, 1897—98. 

Paris- Congris de Caen, 1894. 

n — Congr&s de Bordeaux, 1S95, 

„ — Siir quelques formes nouvelles ou peu connues des Faluns du Bordelais^ 
by M. Cossmann. S'* Pam,, 1894-95. 

„ — Congr^s de Saint-Etienne, 1897, 

„ — Etude de gdologie sur le basin de Paris. Aqueduc-^gout d'acheres 
et prolongements terrains d*epandages, etc., by M. G. Ramond, 
8®, Pam., 1B97. 

„ —Congress Geologique International, 6th Session, Zurich, 1B94, with 
Chronograph Geologique Tableaux. 8®, 1897. 

„ —Congress International des Sciences Geographlques, held at Paris in 
1889. Tome II. 8®, 1891. 

„ —Department of Mines.— Annalcs* Tome IX. livr. 1 ; XII, livr. 9. to XIVi 
livr. II, and XV, livr. i. 8®, 1896—99. 

„ — Ministerc des Travaux Publics. — Bulletin des services de la Cartel Geo- 
logique de la France et des Topographies Souterraines. Tome 
X, Nos. 61—63. 8% 1898.— Memoirs pour servir A’L’explication 
de la Carte Geologique de la France. Etude sur la consti* 
tution geologique de la Corse. Par M. Mentien. 4®, 1897. 

„ —Museum d'Histoire Naturelle— Bulletin. Nos. 6—8. 8®, 1897. 

„ — Societe de Geographic — Bulletin. Tome XVIl, No. 4, and XIX, Nos 
1—4. 8®, 1896— 98. Comptes Rendus des Seances.Nos. 1-9. 
8®, 1898. 

„ — Socidld Fran9ai£e de Mincralogie.— Bulletin, Tome XX, No. 8, to XXI, 

No. 7. 8®, 1898. 

„ — Soci6t6 Geologique de France— 

Bulletin, 31110 Series Tome XX V, Nos. 7—9, and XXVI, 
Nos. 1—4. B°, 1897-98. 

Paleontobgie. Tome VII, fsc. IV, part 2. 4®, 1898. 

Pbmzarci.— R oyal Geological Society of Cornwall— 

Transactions. VoL Xil, PRrt 3. 8®, 1898. 

PxRTU. Geological Survey, Western Australia, 

Annual Progress Report for 1897. 
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f’HtLAOELpHiA.— Academy of Natafal Sciencea^ 

Journal, 2nd aeries, Vol. X, part 3# 4®, 1896. 

» Proceedings. Part 3 (1897) and part i (1898). 8®, 1898. 

— American Philosophical Society- 

Proceedings. Vol. XXXVII, Nos. 156*1 57. 8®, 1898. 
Transactions. Vol. XIX, parts 2-3. 4®, 1898. 

— Franklin Institute- 

Journal. Vol. CXLV, No. 3, to CXLVII, No. a. 8®, 
1898-99. 

„ — Wagner Free Institute of Science- 

Transactions. Vol. V. 8®, 1898. 

Pisa.— S oc. Toscana de Scienze Naturali-** 

Memorie. Vol. XVI. 4®, 1898. 

Processi Verbal!. Vol. XI, pp. 57— lol, and Xll, pp. 11— .56. 

8®, 1898. 

Pretoria. — Report for the year ending 31st December 1896 and 1897, as pre- 
sented by the State Mining Engineer to the Government of the 
South African Republic. Fisc., 1897-98. 

Rio-db-Janeiro.— Impcriale Observatory— 

Annuario. Anno XIV. 8®, 1897. 

„ — Museu Nacional — Revista. Vol. 1 . 4®, 1896. 

Rome —Reale Accademia dei Lincei— 

Rendiconte, Serie V, Sems. I, Vol VII, fsc. 5—12. 

M ,1 n, M « », 1-12. 

»» M *• I» »» VIII, ,, 1 '•-4 * 8% i898-99, 

Rendiconlo. AnnoCCXCV. 4®, 1898. 

„ — R. Comitato Geologico d’ltalia— 

Bollettino, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, and XXIX, Nos. 1—2. 8°, 
1898. 

„ — Societa Geologica Italiana — 

Bollettino, Vol, XV, facs. 4.5, and XVI, fasc. 2. 8®, 1896-98. 
Salbm.— American Association for the Advancement of Science- 
Proceedings. Vol, XLVI. 8®, 1898. 

„ — Essex Institute — 

Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 7-12, and XXX, Nos 1-12. 
8% 1896 and 1898. 

San Francisco.— California Academy of Sciences — 

Proceedings.'^ 3rd series, Vol. I, No. 3. 8®, 1897. 

SiNOApoRB.— Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society- 
Journal, No. 31. 8®, 1898. 

Shanghai. — China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society- 

Journal. New Series. Vol, XXVII. 8®, 1898. 

Stockholm — K6ng, Svenska Vetenskaps Akademiens— 

Bihang. Band XXXIII, Nos. 1 — ^4. 8®, 1898. 

Handlingdr. Vols. XXIX— XXX. 4^ 1896-98, 
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Stockholm.— K 5 ng. Svenska Vetenskaps Akademiens— 

Ofversigt. Vol. LIV. 8*, 1897*98. 

Sveriges Geologiska UndersSkning^ 

Ser. C. Afhandlinger, Nos. i6ia, i6i4, 163—171, and i7t— i7e. 
8" and 4". 1896-98. ® 

St. Petbrsburo. — Accad6in*e Imperiale des Sciences — 

Bulletin. S6rie V, Tome V, Nos. 3—5; VI, Nos. 4—5 j VII, 
Nos. 1—5, and VIII, Nos. 1—4. 4®, i896>98. 

„ — Comite Geologique — 

Bulletin. Tome XVI, Nos. 3—9, and Supplement Tome XVI , 
and XVII, Nos. 1 — $. 8®, 1897-98. 

Memoires, Vol. XVI, No. 1. 4”, 1898. 
n —Guide des excursions du 7th Congress Geologique International. 
8*, 1897. 

„ — Russ.-Kais. Min. Gesellschaft — 

Verhandlungen. Serie 2. Vol. XXXV, lief. 1-2. 8®, 1897-98 
Systematisches Sach und Namen Register, 1885—1895. 8®, 
1898. 

„ — Mus66 Geol. de I’Univ. Imperiale — 

Travaux de la Section Geologique du Cabinet de sa Majest6. 
Tome II, livr. 3, and III, livr. 1. 8*, 1898. 

Stuttgart. — Vereins fur Vaterlandische Naturkunde in Wurttemberg.— Jahres- 
hefte, Jahr. 54. 8°, 1898. 

Sydhby. — Australian Museum — 

Catalogue of the Australian Birds. Parts 1 — 2. 8®, 1874—98. 
Memoirs. Vol. Ill, part 4. 8*, 1897. 

Records. Vol. Ill, No. 4. 8®, 1898. 

Report of the Trustees for 1897. Fisc., 1898. 

„ — Geological Survey of New South Wales— 

Memoirs No. 6. Paleontology. Records. Vol. V, part 4, and 
VI, part I. 4°, 1898. 

„ — Linnean Society of New South Wales — 

Proceedings. Vol. XXII, part 4, and XXIII, parts 1—3. 8®, 
1898. 

M —Royal Society of New Sooth Wales— 

Journal and Proceedings. Vol. XXXI. 8*, 1898. 

Taipiho. — Perak Museum- Notes. Vol. 11 , parts 1—2, 8®, 1897.98. 

Toeio. — College of Science, Imperial University — 

Journal. Vol. IX, part 3; X, part 3 ; XI, part 1, and XU, parts 
1—3. 8®, 1898. 

„ — Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur— und V6lkerkunde Ostasiens— 
Mittheilungen. Band VII, theil. 1. 8®, 1898. 

Toronto. — Canadian Institute- 

Proceedings, New Series, Vol. I, parts 4-5. 8®, 1898. 
Transactions, Vol. V, part 2, No. 10 And Supplement to V<d. V, 
part 1, No. 9. 8®, 1898. 
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ToiUN.—Osservatorio della R. Unhrersita di Torin»-> 

Osservaeioni Meteorologiche fatte nell* anno 1897. 

* f, Reale Accademta della Scienze» 

Atti. Vol. XXXIII. disp. 1-15; and XXXIV, dUp. 1-4. 
8“, 1897-98. 

Memorie. and serlea, Tome XLVII. 4°. 1897. 

IlPSALA. — Geological Institution, University of Upsala— 

' Bulletin. Vol. Ill, part II, No. 6. 8^ 1898. 

VaNiCB.— R. Istituto Veneto di Seiense, Lettre ed Arti— 

Atti, S6rie VII, Tome LVI, disp. 4 *~^i Supplement. 
Tome LVI I. 8®, 1897-98. 

ViBMHA.— K. Akad.der Wissenschaften--' 


Denkschriften. Band LXIII^LXIV. 4°, 1896-97. 


Sitzungsberichte, Band J 
CV— CVI, ^ 


/■Abth. 1, heft 1—5 I 
„ evil, 3 „ Ila, „ i-a ; 

(. „ Hi. » i ~3 ' 


Abth. 

I. 

heft 

1 — 10 

tt 

Iln, 

P9 

I— 10 

fP 

118 , 

fP 

I— 10 

P9 

III. 


I — 10 

Abth. 

I. 

heft 



Register zu den Banden lot bis 105. 8*, 1897. 
w K, K. Geographischen GesselBchaft-> 

Mittheilungen. Vols. XIV— XVI and XL. 8®, 1871—74, and 

1897. 

„ K. K. Geol Reichsanstalt— 

Jahrbuch. Band XLVII, heft 3-4, and XLVIII, heft 1. 8 

1898. 

Abhandlungen. Band XVII, heft 4. 8®, 1897. 
Verhandlungen. Nos. 1—18. 8®, 1898. 

„ K. K. Nat. Hist. Hofmuseums — 

Annalen. Band XII, Nos. l — 4. 8®, 1898. 

W ASHIM6TON.— Congress Geologique International, 5th Session, Washington 
1891. 8”, 1893. 


Smithsonian Institution— 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, No. na6. 4”, 1898. 

„ Miscellaneous Collections, Noa. 1084, 1087, 1090, 
1093 and 1125. 8®, 1897-98. 

The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896. 

The History of its first-half century by George Brown Goode. 
8®, 1897. 

United States Coast and Geodetic Survey- 
Reports, Parts l-II. 4*, 1897. 

United States Department of Agriculture- 
Bulletin, Nos. 9— ii. 8®, 1898. 

Report of the Secretary for 1898. 8*, 1898. 
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Washington.— United StaM Geological Survey— ^ 

Bulletin. Nos. 87, 127, 130 and 135—148. 8*, 1896-97. 
Monographs, Vols. XXV— XXVI 11 « with Atlas. Fol. and 
1896*97. 

„ United States National Museum- 

Proceedings. Vol. XIX. 8°, 1897. 

Report for 1895. 8*, 1897.’ 

H National Academy of Science — 

Memoirs. Vol. VII. 4®, 1895. 

Welunotoh.— N ew Zealand Institute- 

Transactions and Proceedings. Vol. XXX. 8°, 1897. 

9, Mines Department. New Zealand— 

Thirty*first Annual Report of the Colonial Laboratory. 8*> 
1898. 

Yokohama.— Seismological Society- 

Transactions. Vols. X— XL XIIL parts i — 2, and XV— XVI. 
8®, 1887—92. 

Zurich.— Naturforschende Gesellschaft. — 

Neujahrsblatt. C. 4®, 1898. 

Vierteljahrsschrift. Eland XLII, heft 3—4. 8®, 1898. 

MAPS. 

Adelaide. — Geological Map of the Northern Territory of South Australia, on 20 
miles to 1 inch, by H. Y. L. Brown, Government Geologist. 
Fol. 1898. 

Berlin. — Carte Geologique Internationale del’Europe. livr. Ill, ^nntaining 
sheets Nos, A 3, A 4, B 3, B 4, C 5, D 5, D 6. Folio, 1898, 
Bucharest. — Biuroului Geologicu — Harta Geologica Generala A Romaniei. 
Sheets 44-— 47* Fol. 

Budapest. — Hungarian Geological Institute — 

Geologische Specialkarte der Lander der ung Krone Umge- 
bung von Marmarmos-Sziget. Zone 14, Col. XXX. i : 75,000^ 
Fol., 1893. 

Gotha.— Tektonische Karte (Schollen Karte) Sudwestdeutsch lands. Bl. 1—4. 
1 : 500,000. Fol., 1898. 

Helsikofoss. — Finlands Geologiska Unders6kning suomen Geologinen Tukti* 
mus. Sheet Nos. 32 — 33. x : 200,000. Fol, 1894. 

Paris. — Ministere des Travaux Publics — Carte Geologique de la France des 
Feuilles de Soissons, Quiberon, Bell- 111 , Lille, Meaux^ Limoges, 
Albertville, Montpellier. 1 : 320,000. Fol., 1897. 

Perth. — Geological Survey, Western Australia — 

Geologic^ Maps of Northampton, and Coollie Coal-field, by A. 
Gibb Maitland. Fol., 1898. 

Rome.— Carta Geol. d* Italia, Fo. 1—4 and Tav. 1—3. i! 50,000. Fol., 1897. 
Washington,— United States Geological Survey — 

Geological Atlas of the United States. Folio Nos. 7 and 
* 3 — 37 * Folio, 1891-97. 
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Appendix II, 


The Inspector of Mines in India. 

1 have to report that the number of mines inspected during the calendar year 
1898 was forty«four. The Inspector of Mines has sub- 
mitted his report to me in MS.» from which it appears 
that no practical results can be hoped for until legislation has been passed which 
will compel mining companies to furnish reports to Government at stated 
periods. 


Mr. James Grundy. 


Calcutta ; 

The 3nt March i 8 gg 



C. L. GRIESBACH, Director. 

Geological Survey of India. 


G. 1. C. P. Not 3 G. Survey.— I 
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GENERAL REPORT 


ON THE WORK CARRIED ON BY THE 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 


for the period prom the 1ST APRIL 


1899 


TO THE 3 1 ST MARCH 


I goo. 


P*I1T I.-HEAD-QUARTER NOTES. 


Tattn During the twelve months under review, J 
* made the following tours 

(1) From the 7th June to the 5th July 1899 to the Madras 

Presidency to arrange for the survey work to be carried on 
during the field season 1899*1900. 

(2) From the 5th February to the 20th March 1900 to the Central 

Provinces, Gujerat, Rajputana, and Sind in connection 
with an inquiry into the possibility of obtaining water by 
Artesian borings. 


i.->Museum and Laboratory. 

Mr. T. H. Holland took charge of the office of Curator on the 
Cufator, relieving Mr. C S. Middlemiss. 

Mr. Holland reports on his duties during the 

past year as follows 

With the limited amount of space available in the Museum it 

Rearrangtmentof classified collection 

tpecinum tn ih* show of minerals to exhibit only representative speci* 

mens of each type, the cases being altogether 
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too crowded to represent the known localities for each speciesi 
But in connection with the collection of economic minerals it has* 
always been the aim of the department to make it fully representa«- 
tive of our knowledge concerning the occurrences in India of* 
valuable minerals. With the numerous additions which have been 
made of late years it was found that the accoiompdatvon' originally 
provided waa rapidly becoming insufficient, and accordingly arrange- 
ments have now been made for extending the collection along the 
northern recess cases previously occupied by a set of foreign rock 
specimens. The classification originally adopted by Mr. Mallet has> 
been retained, and with the additional accommodation the metallifer- 
ous ores, and minerals which are of value because of the base they 
contain, occupy the northern recesses, whilst the non-metallic 
products and materials, like mica and corundum, which are of value 
on account of their special physical properties, are exhibited in the 
southern recess cases. The cases containing these minerals have 
been cleaned throughout and the specimens completely labelled. 

The collection of Indian rock-specimens occupying cases Nos-. 
37 to 8o in the centre of the gallery have now been arranged in the 
stratigraphical order adopted in the new edition of the Manual of 
Indian Geology. On account of petrological studies which have been 
made since the issue of the Manual, we are now able ^ indicate 
amongst the great complex of crystalline rocks certain formations 
which, though foliated in conformity with the gneisses around, are 
regarded as normal, though very ancient, intrusive, igneous rocks. 
The removal of these from the ordinary gneiss groups does not 
disturb the classification adopted by the older workers, for the 
residue of the erystalline schists, and, like somewhat similar forma- 
tions found in other countries, they are retained side-by-side with 
the two main groups of schists, as they are also very old, and, 
in default of evidence to the contrary, may be grouped with the 
Archaean. The following are amongst such groups of igneous rocks 
which have been identified 

(1) The elxolite-syenites, augite-syenites and associated 

corundiferous felspar rocks of the Coimbatore district. 

(2) The mgirine-granites and augite-syenites of Salem district. 

(3) Various gneissuid granites, like the so-called "dome 

gneiss " of Behar, the central granite of Coorg, etc. 

(4) Pyroxene-granulites and granulites distinguished under 

the name " charnockite series.’* 
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(5) Anorthosites of Bengal and norites of Coorg, 

(6) Various ancient basic pyroxenic dykes and lanticular 

masses partially or wholly changed to epldiorites. 

In conformity with the system adopted in the Manual the varions 
Beninsnlar intrusives in the gneisses, which are young enough to 
have escaped foliation, are exhibited near the ancient rocks which 
they traverse. Of these, one case is devoted to tlie display of the 
mica>bearing pegmatites, and two others to the exhibition of various 
types of felsites, porphyries, basic dykes and peridotites, which are 
found as dykes and other intrusive masses in the gneisses. 

Selections from the collection of foreign-rock-specimens have 
been arranged and labelled in 14 cases in the north-west room as 
illustrations of petrograpbical geology, the series of illustrations of 
physical geology being reserved to the remaining 10 cases in the 
same room. 

The class, order and generic names have been completely re- 
newed throughout the gallery of tertiary fossil vertebrates, and 
considerable progress made towards renovating the labels throughout 
the Museum. 

Besides the collections made during the previous field season 
by the officers of the department, a number of interesting additions 
have been made during the year. Mr. H. H. Hayden obtained a 
series of specimens and photographs illustrating the manufacture of 
borax in Ladakh. 

Amongst a series of river gravels from the Katha district sent 
by the Burma Government, several colourless topaz crystals were 
detected amongst other gem-stoncs. The discovery is of interest 
as the first-recorded occurrence of the mineral topaz in India or 
Burma. Amongst the fragments one was found with faces suffici- 
ently well preserved for determination with the reflecting goniometer. 
The following forms, represented in the wood-cut, were found : — 


e 



m ( 1 1 o) 
/ (120) 

/ (021) 


^ prisms, 
brachydome. 


(“0 } 


d (201) macrodome, 
c (oei) basal plane. 
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From Burma also we have received specimens of antimonial 
tefrahedrite, tin*stone and wolfram obtained in the Shan States, 
and pebbles of pure rutile obtained by Mr. C, M. B. Wright in the 
Katha district. 

Mr. R. D. Oldham has presented the Deparfiment with an interest- 
ing collection of crystalline rocks collected in Ceylon whilst on 
furlough. They include, besides pyroxene-granulites, granulites and 
gneisses similar to those known in the southern districts of the 
Madras Presidency, specimens showing veins of graphite in a 
quartz-felspar rock, the moonstone in its matrix of pegmatite, and 
cipolin with a blue apatite (moroxite) similar to that occurring in the 
ruby-bearing limestone of Burma. 

A few additions ha^ e been made to the collection of meteorites 
„ by exchange ; but the most interesting is a new 

Metfontes. . . , , . 

meteoric iron found near Kodaikanal on the 
Palni Hills, Madura district, and acquired by purchase through the 
help of Mr. C. Michie Smith, Director of the Madras Observatories. 
This meteorite weighed about 35 lbs. when found, and was covered 
with a coat of rust due to its having, in all probability, been 
exposed for some time to the weather. There is no record of its 
fall, but a large meteor was seen eight years before burst over 
the Pillar Rocks near Kodaikanal, and it is not unlikely that this 
“ iron ” fell at the time. 

It is found to be composed almost entirely of nickeliferous iron, 
with included irregular mineral masses, measuring sometimes 10 
mm. across. Crystal structures — imperfect Widmanstatten figures — 
are developed by etching the polished surface of the iron with 
dilute acid ; but beyond these tests, which satisfactorily establish 
the meteoric origin of this iron, the specimen has not yet been 
examined in detail. The surface shows the “ thumb-marks ” char- 
acteristic of the side rites. 

A certain amount of interest is attached to this “ find " on 
account of the rarity of Indian meteoric irons. Although stony 
meteorites have been found in great numbers, only one other iron 
has been obtained in India, and that was seen to fall near Nidigullum 
(lat. 18® 41' 20"; long. 83° 28' 30"' ) in the Vizagapatam district on 
January 23rd, 1870. The Nidigullum meteorite* weighed 10 lbs. 
only, so the Kodaikanal meteorite, beside being only the second 
Indian " iron ” recorded, is much the larger of the two. 

‘ Proc., Asiatic Eoc. Bens., 870, p. 64. 
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A considerable amount of time during the year was taken up in 
connection with preparations for the Paris Kx- 
Efhtb!tton. hihitioD to which a collection of specimens^ 

maps and photographs have been sent by this 
department. On account of the limited space placed at our dis> 
posal, selections only have been made from the material available for 
the purpose. These have been grouped in the gallery as follows 

(i) A collection of rock-specimens from the Peninsula with 
photographs and drawings of rock-sections, illustrating 
the chief types of Archaean crystalline schists and 
the igneous rocks associated with, or intruded into, 
them. 


(2) A collection of minerals of economic value, illustrating the 

resources in minerals used for ornamental purposes, 
corundum, mica, graphite and the principal natural 
compounds of borax, phosphorus, sulphur, strontium, 
barium, magnesium, aluminium, manganese, iron, tita- 
nium, molybdenum, tin, lead, antimony, arsenic, copper, 
and gold. 

(3) A collection of various minerals, mostly presenting charac- 

ters peculiar to India. 

(4) A collection of Gondwana coals. 

(5) A collection of striated and facetted boulders. 

(6) A collection of specimens, maps and photographs illustrat- 

ing the geology and resources of the Giridih coalfield 
as a type of the Gondwana coalfields of Bengal. 

(7} A case containing specimens of the flexible sandstone 
obtained from the Punjab. 

(8) A collection of iron-ores and native-made iron and steel, 
together with specimens of the products of the Barakar 
Iron Works which are conducted on European lines by 
the Bengal Iron and Steel Company. Photographs of 
the works and of Native iron and steel makers. 


(9) A collection of specimens showing various forms of laterite 
kankar and other concretionary rocks. 

(10) A collection of rock-salt and associated minerals from the 

Punjab. 

(11) A collection of Burma petroleum and products artificially 

prepared therefrom by the Burma Oil Company. 
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(12) A collection gf on^-foot cubes of building stones and m 
series of slabs, carved screens and pillars made from 
rocks used for ornamental apd building purposes. 

^ (<13) A collection of maps, diagrams and photographs grouped 

to illustrate certain points in the Qeology of— 

(n) the Indian Peninsula, 

( 3 ) the Himalayan region, and, 

(c) the areas lying outside the Peninsula and the 
Himalayas. 

(14) A collection of memoirs and manuals published by the 
Geological Survey of India and descriptive of the geolo* 
gical results obtained by the Department. 

Several valuable specimens were contributed to the collection of 

exhibits by Mining Companies in India. The following are the prin- 
cipal contributors 

Bengal Coal Coy.t Ld . — Cubes of coal and specimens of coke from 
the Bengal fields. 

East Indian Railway Coy,, Coal, coke rock-specimens and dia- 
grams of the Giridih coalfield. 

Chief Engineer^ Central Provinces .— from different seams in 
the Warora and Umaria collieries. 

Hyderabad {Deccan) Coy., Ld.—CoaX from the Singareni collieries. 

Bengal Iron and Steel Coy., £</.— Ore, fuel, and limestone used, 
and various pigs and articles of cast-iron manu- 
factured, in the Barakar Iron-works. 

‘.Burma Oil Coy., Ld . — Various petroleums and manufactured by- 
products. 

Messrs. Ambler & CV.— Various slates from the Kharakpur hills. 

Mysore Geological Department>—Giie.is 9 slabs and ornanoental stones 
from Mysore State. 

Commissioner of Coorg.—C\ihca of Watekolli norite, 

Vieianagram Mining Ce.— 'Various manganese ores from the 
Kodur mines. 

Messrs. F. F. Chrestien & Co.—** Books ^ of mica and sickle-dressed 
mica of various colours and grades. 

I ndtan Mica Coy., Ld.—\a.v\o\t» micas from the Bendi mines. 

Messrs. C. A , Macdonald Cs.— Mica from the Koderma area, 

Hazaribagb district. 

Messrs. Best 6’ Cs.— Mica from the Nellore district. 
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Kyifnmtisnoner of Nori-htrn ht^u Sait Reveima.^SAi otad ano« 
dated minerals from different areas in the Punjab. 
Madras Native-made iron and steel from the Satlem^ 

Trichinopoli and Malabar districts* 

The following donations have been made to the Museum during 
*the past year 


Donation* 

PreMBted by. 

Auriferous quartz with altaite and chalcopyrite 

The Manner, Chodlrpazai Gold 
Mining Coy.| Ld. 

"Sheets of muscovite, Tellabodu mica mines, Neflore 
district. 

A. Sttbha Naidui 

Sheets of muscovite. Biradavole mica mines, Nellore 
district. 

Messrs. Best ft Co. 

** Potato stone, ” Banktira district • • • • 

Raj. Sir Sonrindro Mohan 
Tagore, Kt, C.I.E. 

"Specimens of serpentine and g^abbto from stream 
bed entering Lamia Bay, Great Andaman Island. 

Captain A. R. S. Anderson, 
I.M.S. 

'Galena from Raksi (23® 59' ; 85° Hazaribagh dis- 

trict. 

Ae Gow Smith, Esq. 

Slice of the Tonganoxie meteoric iron* Weight 140 
grammes. 

Professor H, A. Ward. 

Specimens of mica with inclusions of garnet and 
apatite, Bendi, Hasaribagh district. 

A. Mervyn Smith, Esq, 

Specimens of apatite, garnet and " silvery’* muscovite 
near Bendi, Hazaribagh district. 

A, Mervyn Smith, Esq. 

Specimens of corundum in felspar rock, garnets, 
twinned crystals of muscovite, microcline, chryso* 
beryl, blue apatite and graphic granite from the 
npighbourhood of Padyur and Karotapaiaiyam, 
Coimbatore district. 

Captain H, M. Campbell, R.A, 

Selenite from near Kharagoda, Rann of Cutch • 

He G. Bulkley, Esq, 

Quartz with epidofee and cubes of limonite pseudo - 1 
morphous after pyrite, from thb Murbbanja State. 

Babu Tinkari Choudhry, 

Slab of fuchsite-quartzite from hills near Nemtkallu, 
Bellaiy district. 

Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras, 

Rolled pebbles of rutile from Mohynui, Katha district, 
Burma. 

C. M. P. Wright, Esq, 
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Mud pellets which fell during a shower of rain in 
Daltongan] district, October i899« 

Blocks of Magnesite, Chalk Hills, Salem district • 

Triplite^ Singar, Gaja district . • • . 

Elaoolite-Sjenite from Girnar, Junagar • • . 

Iron-pyrites from the main coal seam, Kuldiha col- 
liery, Giridih coalfield. 

Topas crystal, from tributary of the Ledaw-chaung, 
Katha district, Burma. 

Specimens of moonstone in its pegmatite matrix ; i 
veins and disseminated scales of graphite in gran» | 
ite and quartz ; cipolin with moroxite'; pyroxene 
granulite ; granulite ; biotite gneiss ; marble ; 
calciphyre; pyroxenite ; biotite rock and biotite 
sheets from various localities in Ceylon. 


Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of Bengal. 

Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. 

H. M. Hannay, Esq. 

Colonel J. M. Hunter, C.S.I. 

B. Seymour Wood, Esq., F.G.S. 

R. Clarke, Esq. 

R. D. Oldham, Esqre., P. G. S., 
Geological Survey of India. 


List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past year. 


Substance and locality. 


Sender. 


Results of examination. 


A specimen from the Captain F. T. C. Carbonaceous shale, 

Sirohi State for deter- Hughes, I.S.C., Erin- Composition j— 

mination. pura. Moisture . , 0*56 

Volatile matter . 2*96 

Fixed carbon • 8*94 

Ash . . 87*54 


Does not coke. Ash, light- 
brown. 

Three specimens from F. H. Smith, Esq., Calcareoas shales with the follow 
the Mahanadi River, Deputy Superinten- ing compositions 

Bhatgaon, Bilaspur dent. Geological 

district. Survey of India. r 


ALOs. 

Ca COt 
Mg coi a 
differencey 


A. 

B. 

c. 

Si'oi 

19J1 

13*51 

7’ii 

371 

•'81 

36*87 

S-6i 

7609 

1*99 

8413 

1*15 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past year — contd. 


Substance and locality. 

Sender. 

Results of examination* 

Specimen found in Cen- 
tral India. 

rhe Reporter on Econo* 
mi: Products to the 
Government of India. 

Asbestos. 

Mineral occurring in the I 
mica-bearing peg- 

matites, at Tallapad, 
Nellore district 

(No. 

V 539 ^ 

Dr. T. L. Walker. 
Assistant Superinten* 
dent. Geological 

Survey of India. 

Automolite (zinc-alumina spinel) ; 
specific gravity. 4'586- 

Specimen from the Ko- 
hat district. 

a 

R. N. Hodges, Esq., 
Kohat, Bannu Railway 
Survey. 

Gypsum. 

Mineral from the Mica- 
bearing pegmatites, 
Chaganam , N ellore 

district (No. — )• 

' 539 

Dr. T.L. Walker, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. 

Columbite ; specific gravity, 5748. 

Four specimens from the 
Henzada district. 

Deputy Commissioner. 
Henzada, through the 
Director, Land Re- 
cords, Burma, and 
Reporter on Econo- 
mic Products. 

1. Prom Shandaung 5 . W, Of Lf 
myethna. Ordinary laterite. 

9 . Three miles N, of Pethalet, 
Impure steatite. 

3 . Found lying above No. 9. Nodule 

of impure serpentine. 

4. Bight miles \V. of Kyauktaung* 

Decomposed iron-pyrites. 

Specimen from Upper 
Burma. 

Reporter on Economic 
Products. 

Graphite schist. 

Specimen from the Gaya 
district. 

Chevalier O. Ghilardi, 
Vice-Consul for Italy, 
Calcutta. 

Triplite. 

Two specimens exam- 
ined for gold. 

G. Barton-Groves, Esq., 
Deputy Postmaster- 
General. Rajputana. 

I. Quartz with specular iron. 

3. Quartz with copper pyrites. Both 
specimens contain traces of gold. 

Specimens of yel low cla3 
from Katnii J abalpur 
district. 

f The Under Secretary 
to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Fuller's Earth. 

Specimen for determina- 
tion. 

R. H. M orton. sq., 
Mai P.O.i Jalpaiguri. 

Rock crystal. 
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List of Assays and Examinattons made in the Laboratory duriiH^ 

the past year-— contd. 


Substance and locality. 

Sender. 

Resalts of examination. 

Two specimens for 
determination. 

Reporter on Economic 
Prodtrcts. 

Iron-pyrites. 

Quarts in clay slate. 

Specimen from Bank! pur 

Do. do. 

Talcose schist. 

S|>ecimen from Bannu^ 
Punjab. 

Do. do. 

Coal with small quantities of pyrite. 

Three specimens from 
the Duars. 

Do. do. 

1. Dolomitic limestone. 

2. Calcareous tiifk. 

3. Air^slaked lime. 

Four specimens for 
determination. 

P.B. Manson, Esq., Ofl 5 » 
dating Consenrator of 
Forests, Tenasserim 
Circle. 

1. Quarts with pyrite in veins. 

2. Quartz with vesicular pyrite and 

ferrous sulphate traces. 

3. Iron pyrites. 

4. Sand containing ^ iron -pyrites, 

quartz, galena and schist frag- 
ments. The first two Were 
found on assay to contain no 
gold. 

Specimen said to be 
from Sibkim. 

W. P. Masson, E^q., 
DarjeeKng. 

Coal, crushed and showing the usual 
characters of the Darjeeling 
Gondwana coal. 

Two specimens from 
the Maw State of the 
Myelat in the south- 
ern Shan Sutes, for 
gold. 

M. Muifiefy Esq., M.A., 
F.C.S., Chemical 

Examiner, Burma, 
Rangoon. 

B. QuartM, Contains visible gold. 

C. QuartM, Quantity recMited 1 lb, 
6 OB, Yielded on assay no gold. 

Specimen of quartz with 
pyrites, for gold. 

B. Houghton, Esq., C.S., 
Deputy Commissioner, 
Katha, Upper Burma. 

Quantity received f om» Yielded 
on assay no gold. 

Specimens found in the 
hills adjacent to Simla. 

Sergeant W. Wren, 
His Excellency the 
Viceroy's Band, Simla. 

Crystals of kyanite in sttrlcite and 
chloritic schist. 

Specimens of ** calca- 
reous cement** from 
Tavoy, Burma. 

Geo. Watt, Eiq., 
C.I.E.y Reporter on 
Economic Products 
to the Government of 
India. 

Cement found to contain tnuOh car- 
bonste of lime and of very poor 
quality— structurally weak through, 
probanly, use of imperfectly burnt 
lime. 
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JLisi of AssajS and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past year— contd. 


Substance and locality. 

Sender. 

Specimen from Hills 
near Nemakallu, 

Bellary* 

Dr. Edgar Thurston, 
Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Museum, 

Madras. 

Specimen found on the 
banks of the Oubuik- 
win stream near 

Oubuikwin village, 
close to the Henzi 
basin. 

F. B. Manson, Esq, 
Officiating Conserva- 
tor of Forests, Tenas- 
serim Circle, Rangoon 

Specimen picked out of 
the hill side at Simla. 

A. Richards, Esq., Alli- 
ance Bank of Simla, 
Ld., Simla. 

Specimen from Burma • 

Dr, Geo. Watti Report- 
er on Economic Pro- 
ducts to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Seven Micro-sections of 
rocks collected during 
the beason 1898-99 in 
Raipur, Ranker and 
Bustar. 

P. N. Bose, Esq., B.Sc., 
F G.S., Geological 
Survey of India. 

Specimen found in 
Rbaragoda. ^ 

H. G. Bulkier* Esq., 
Assistant Collector of 
Salt Revenue, Rhara- 
goda, Kathiawar. 

Specimens from near 
Rangyam, Coimba- 
tore district. 

Capt. H. Monty Camp* 
bell, R.A. 


Results of examination* 


Quartzite with fuchsite# 


Pyritous sand with pebbles of tin- 
stone (cassiterite). 


Pyrite. 


Arsenolite (AssOs) with small quan- 
tities of Realgar (As S) and Orpi- 
menl (Ass Ss). Sp, Gr. 3*69. 


Three slides of altered diabase* com- 
posed of augite partially changed 
to hornblende, and secondary 
minerals including quartz, len- 
coxene and epidote. One rock 
from Lakhimpuri, Ranker State* 
contained micro-pegmatite. 

Pour slides of granitite-gneiss com- 
posed of quartz, orthoclase (micro - 
dine and micro-perthite), oligo- 
clase; biotite, epidote* sphene* and 
zireon. 

Selenite. 


I. Twinned crystals of muscovite, 
blue apatite* albite and micro- 
cline. 

2 and 3. Corundum in felspar rock. 

4. Garaets from old beryl mine. 

5* Muscovite showing lines parallel 
to the pressure figure. 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Liboratory during 
the past year — contd. 


Substance and locality. 

Sender. 

Results of Examination. 

/* 



6. Graphic granite. 



7. Microcline. 



S.^Corundum. 

Specimen from Ootaca- 
mund. 

Capt. H. Monty Camp- 
bell, R.A. 

9 Felspar with chrysoberyl and 
corundum. 

Allophane. 

A specimen of the dust 
which fell during a 
shower of rain at 
Simla on the 14th July 

1899. 

The Meteorological 

Reporter to the Gov- 
ernment of India, 
Simla. 

ContalnSi besides ordinary ferrugi- 
nous cUy, distinct traces of carbo- 
nate arid pho<iphate of lime in a 
Very finely divided state and agree- 
ing chemically with dust from the 
Punjab plains. 

Specimens found near 
l^endi, Hazaribagh 
district. 

A. Mervyn-Smith, Esq. 

• 

Garnets, fresh and decomposed. 

Iron ore. 

Schorl. 

Apatite with quartz and felspar. 

Specimens found in the 
Mawlu Township of 
the Katha district. 

The Revenue Secretary 
to the Government 
of Burmai Rangoon. 

Four packets mainly garnet. 

One packet contained, besides gar* 
net, One small fragment of schorl, 
fragments of quartz, sapphire and 
4 pieces of colourless topaz. 

Specimen found in the 
southern Shan States. 

Ditto ditto 

Antimonial tetrahedrite, composed of 
sulphide of antimony and copper 
with smaller quantities of arsenic, 
iron, zinc, lead and silver, also 
weathered products, carbonates of 
copper, oxides of antimony and 
ferruginous clay. 

Six specimens from 
Kila Orosh, Chitral 
country. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
W. MacLeod, Com- 
manding 99th Punjab 
Infantry, Kila Drosh, 
Chitral. 

Nos, I, 2, 3, and 5, serpentines with 
varying quantities of rhombohedral 
carbonates. 

No. 4 volcanic ash, decomposed* 



No. 6 vein quartz with copper ore 
(sulphide and carbonates). 
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List of Assays and Examinations made in the Laboratory during 

the past ye ar^—coiit.L 


Substance and locality. 


Sender* 


Results of Ezaminatton 


Specimens from the 
Maurbhanja State, 
Balasore. 

Two specimens for de- 
termination. 


Specimen obtained from 
a bank recently raised 
above sea-level about 
2 miles from Taga- 
cherry off the coast 
at Quilon. 

Specimens from the 
Bendi area, Harori* 
bagh district* 


Babu Tinkari Chow- Limonite and hematite pseudomor- 
dliry, Maurbhanja, phous after pyrite. 

Balasore* 

W. Pendlebury, Esq., i. Granite with pyrite filling cracks* 
Agent and Manager, Tested for gold without positive 
H. H. the Nizam’s result. 

Guaranteed State 

Railways Co., Limited, 2. Biotite-hornblende rock from 
Secunderabad, Deccan. segregation patch in the granite* 

Dr. Edgar Thurston, Foraminiferal and shell sand agglu- 
Superintendent, Gov- tinated into worm tubes, 
ernment Museum, 

Madras, 


A, Mervyn’Smith, Esq. i* Melted lumps of metallic tin. 

I 2. Scoriaceous "bloom of tin and 

iron. 

3. Hornblendic gneiss. 

j 4. Pegmatite with purple garnet, etc. 


Specimen said to have 
been procured from 
the Chota Nagpur 
Division. 

Eight specimens from 
Chitral, 


Reporter on Econo- 
mic Products to the 
Government of India. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
W. MacLeod, Com- 
manding 2oth Punjab 
Infantry, Kila Droth. 


5. Tourmaline with core of quartz. 

Hematite sand with small quantities 
of magnetite. 


I I Buff-coloured marl. 

I 

2. Quartz impregnated with carbo- 

nates rif copper, lime and 
magnesia* 

3. Doloraitic veins in marl* 

4. M t ca-h ornblende-py roxene-peri- 

dotite approaching scyelite* 

5; Silky schist with pyrite cubes. ~ 
6. Altered porphyrite. 

7* Impure serpentine. 

8. Alteration product of schist. 






Specimen found in^ the 
Chanda district^ 
Central Provinces. 


Specimen found in the | 
Maurbhania State, 
Balaeore. 

One specimen for detes- 
minatioB. 


Three specimene from 
Nagpur. 

Specimens {1*001 

Mohyntu, Katha dis- 
trict, Upper Burma. 


Specimen parried near 
Gwalior for ornament- 
al purposes, and four 
tpecimena from 
Malwt. 


A. E. Lowrie, Esq., Calcite crystals. 
Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, Chanda, 

Central Provinces. 

Tinkarl Chowdhry, Slag, 
Maurbhanja, Balaaore. 


The Reporter on Granular epidote. 
Economic Products 
to the Government 
of India, Calcutta. 

Ditto Fuller's earth, 3 varieties^ 


C. M. P. Wright, Esq., Rolled pebbles of black rutile. 
Chonkpaiat Gold 
Mining Co., Limited, 

Upper Burma. 

Colonel D. G* Pitcher, Block of sandstone, and 

1 . S. C., Department 
of Land Records, x. Basalt. 

Gwalior State, Morar. 

2. Quartzoae fault-rock 

liiiiunite. 

3. Garnetiferous mica-schist. 

4. Sericite schist. 


Two packets of gems The Deputy Commis- 
from a tributary of sioner of Katha, 
the Ledawchaung, through the Secretary 
Katha district, Upper to the Financial Com- 


fit Packet contained^ 

Rubies, sapphires, green tour- 
maline, zircon, topaz, garnet, 
spinel and quarts crystals. , 


Burma. 


missioner of Burma, 
Rangoon. 


ind Packet — 


Sapphires, green and black 
tourmaline, topaz, quartz, fels- 
par, garnet, spinel and ruby. 
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£ist of Assay sand Examinations made in the 'Laboratory during 

the past concId» 


Siibstaoee and locality* 

Sendtf. 

Results of Examination* 

Stones found in a well 1 
of the Byturni Bridge^ 
Guttack.distriot. 

E« Beckett, Esq., District 
Engineer, Bengal- 

Nagpur Railway, 

Jenapur, Cuttack. 

Sis pieces of glass and two oC 
quarts. 

Specimens from the 
Chandon Estate, 8 
miles north of Baidya- 
nath junction, Eaot 
Imdian Railway. 

Henry Bateson, Esq,, 
Giilanders, Arbutknot 
& Co., Calcutta. 

1. Muscovite weathered and broke m 
in books of 2^ to 3'^ 

а. Certtsaite and minium'* 

3. and 4* Quartz cryatak. 

5. Small piece of pegmatite. 

б. Tourmaline (schorl). 

7. Garnets. 

8. Coal 

Rock from the village 
of Hatipota, 4 miles 
east of Bilasipara, 
Goal para district. 

Engineer-\n-Chicf, 
Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, Calcutta. 

Granitoid gneiss (bimiry granite) 
suitable for ordinary strnctural 
purposes. 

Specimen from Kora- 
put, Vizagapatam 

district. 

Dr. T. L. Walkrr, IV! .A., 
Geological Survey 
of India. 

Liroonite. 

Specimens from the 
Chandon Estate, B 
miles north of Baidya- 
Hath junction, Eaat 
Indian Railway. 

Henry Bateson, Esq., 
Gitlanders, Arbuthnut 
• & Co., Calcutta. 

1. Black tourmaline (schorl). 

a. Coal (not obtained in $Uuy, 

3. Ilmenite. 

4« Oxide and carbonate of lead. 

5. Garnets. 

Specimen from the 
Darjeeling district. 

Pell k Co., Calcutta. 

Yellow ochre. 


Mr. F. R. Mallet has continued to show his interest in the work 
Mr. F. R. Mallet, of the department by the publication, since 
Langhgintfi. j^jg retirement from the service, of researches 
bearing on the mineralogy of India. His latest work consists of an 
investigation of the mineral langbeinite, a double sulphate of potash 
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and magnesia, which occurs as a constituent of the deposit of potash 
salts discovered by Dr. H. Warth in the Mayo Salt Mines in 1873. 
The existence of the compound K, SO^, a Mg SO4 as a definite 
mineral constituent of this deposit has now been established by 
Mr. Mallet, who has also prepared the mineral artihcially by fusing 
together the two sulphates in proper proportions \^Min. Mag., Vol. 
XII, 1899, p. 159), and has extended his researches by artificially 
preparing a number of allied double sulphates of the general form 
2 M" SO4, R'j SO4 {Trans, Chem. Soc., Vol. 77, 1900, p. ai6). 


2.— PALiEONTOLOGiCAL WORK. 

A record of good work and actual progress has been established 
Collections. during the past year in this most important 

branch of the Survey, both in India and through 
our scientific helpers in Europe. 

a. In India 


Da. 

Miocen* 

Burma, 


The Palajontologist of the Department, Dr. Fritz Noetling, con- 
Noetlino on t**® description of the large collections 


fossils 


on 

of 


from the miocene beds of Burma.<« This work 
has been already mentioned in the General 
Reports of i8g8 and 1899 ; it is now finished and will be published 
in THE Pal^oniologia Indica. 

Dr Noetling has taken much trouble in dealing with this sub- 
ject which, owing to the almost total absence of any literature of 
reference, was particularly intricate, and in order to arrive at a 
correct idea as to the true relationship of this fauna, he was obliged 
to compare the fossil specimens w'ith their living relatives inhabiting 
the Indian Ocean. This necessitated of course a good deal of extra 
work, not generally connected with the study of fossils, but the 
results are very satisfactory, and Dr. Noetling’s memoir will remain 
a standard work for the study of the tertiary fauna of India, parti- 
cularly as he has indicated a new direction which researches of this 
kind should take in future. The main results are the following: 

The living fauna of the Indian Ocean has partly descended from the 
fauna of the miocene period inasmuch as 30 per cent, of that fauna 
still exist in a living state. On the other hand, it seems certain that 
the fauna of the Indian Ocean contains a foreign element, the 
ancestors of which have not yet been found. in a fossil state in India. 
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Dr. Noetling has carefully studied tbe relationship of the remain- 
ing 70 percent, of the miocene fauna, which represents the extinct ’ ’ 
element of the fauna of the Indian Ocean. 


He was able to distinguish four classes, via. 

(1) Species of which no relative, either living or fossil, could be 
traced. 

(3) Species which show the closest relationship to species occut' 
ring in the eocene ef France. 

(3) Species which show the closest relationship to species living 

at present in the western province of the Pacific Ocean, 
but which do not occur in the Indian Ocean. 

(4) Species which show a close relationship to species living at 

present in the Mediterranean. 

Dr, Noetling thinks that the first group represents the "in- 
digenous " element, that is to say, species which are closely related 
to such which occur in the older terliaries. He states that this 
view has been fully confirmed by the study of the fossils collected 
by him in the eocene of Sind where he discovered numerous species 
identical with such included in the above group. 

The second group which he calls " Gallic types ” proves that an 
intimate connection must have existed between the eocene fauna of 
Europe and the miocene fauna of Burma. This connection can 
only be explained by the theory of a migration of species from 
west towards east which commenced with the eocene period, and 
lasted probably up to quite recent times. This theory is greatly sup- 
ported by the occurrence of the third group, which he calls " Pacific 
types," the existence of which can only be explained under the 
supposition that towards the end of the miocene period the re- 
presentatives of this group migrated further eastwards, while they 
died out in the region of the Indian Ocean. The above four groups 
are called " palaeogene species " in opposition to the " neogene " 
species which are again subdivided into three groups. According to 
Dr. Noetling the fauna of the miocene of Burma would therefore 
be composed as follows : — 


Palaeogene 

s(>ecies. 


' Indigenous types . 
Gallic types . . 

•< Pacific types . 

Mediterranean types 
, Species not classified 




36-2 % 
> 3 * 8 % 
18*6% 
1*2 % 
0 - 6 % 


C 
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^Identical species « 
Neocene \ Sub-identical species 
species* l Evolutionary species 
(.Species not classified 


• * • . 

• • • • 1 1*4 % 

• i • • 4 '® % 

• • • • 2 * 4 ^ 


This fauna lived in a very shallow sea not exceeding i$ metre 
in depth, and as there are several fossiliferous horizons succeeding 
each other in vertical direction in a series measuring not less than 
*,450 feet in thickness, the deposit of the miocene l^ds must have 
accumulated during a time of rapid subsidence. 

A further and most interesting fact is the proof that the miocene 
of Burma does not share a single species in common with the 
miocene fauna of Europe, but exhibits a great similarity with the 
miocene of Java and Sumatra on one side and the fauna of the Gaj 
beds of western India on the other side. 


The stratigraphical part of the memoir deals with the subdivision 
of the tertiaries in Burma in general, and the miocene of Burma in 
special, which is illustrated by a number of characteristic sections. 

Dr. Noetling's memoir is not only very important from a purely 
scientific point of view, but it permits definite conclusions to be 
drawn with regard to the occurrence of petroleum and coal in 
Burma, which we now know to occur in the lower miocene only. 

During the last field season Dr. Noetling was on tour in the 
Salt Range and later in Sind, from which 
localities he has brought away a magnificent 
collection of fossils which will require much 
time to determine and describe. New light 
has been shed through these fossils on the rela- 
tions of the permo'trias sections of the Salt Range, whilst the lower 
tertiary fossils of Sind will form one of the most important addi. 
tions to our collections. This work, which was done during the last 
month or two with Mr. Vredenburg as assistant, is noticed in Part IT 
of this Report. . 

The palmontological work accomplished by Dr. von Krafft during 
the cold season of 1899-1900, was of a two-fold 
nature. It consisted, first, of an examination 
of the very large collections obtained in Spiti 
by Mr. Hayden and himself during the summer of 1899, the re|ults of 
which are embodied in Part 111 of this Report. 


Dr. F. Nobtlikg. 
Permian and triassic 
/oMStl^ of the Salt 
Range, 

Tertiary fauna of Sind, 


Dk. a, von Krafft. 
Triassic Foails of 
the Himalayas, 
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Secondly, a beginning was made with a systematic description 
of the recently made collections from the trias of the Himalayas. 

These fossils were brought together in 1898 and 1899 by 
Messrs. Hayden and Dr. von Krafft from Spiti, and by Messrs. 
LaTouchCj Smith and Walker from the Central Himalayas. They 
consist for the greater part of Cephalopoda and include representa- 
tives of the whole series of trias beds. 

Of these collections the lower triassic ammonites have been 
almost completely determined. The following ammonites have been 
described 

(1) Twenty-two new species, belonging to the genera Meekoeeras 

(12 sp.), Hedenstraemia (4 sp. ), Flemingites (i sp. ), 

Cly piles (i sp. ), Pseudosageceras (r sp. ), Danubites 

(i sp. ), Ceraiites (i sp. ), Lecanites (i sp. ). 

(2) Five previously described, but of which a revised description 

seemed desirable, via, 

Meekoeeras hodgsoniy Dien. 

„ varaha^ Dien. 

Hedenstreemia mojsissovtcsi, Dien. 

Danubites kapila, Dien, 

„ nivalis f Dien. 

(3) Seven species, which previously had not been known to occur 
in the Himalayas, and had so far only been known either from the 
Salt Range or the lower triassic deposits of northern Siberia (mouth 
of the Olenek River), namely 

Meekoeeras cf. pulehrum, Waag. (Salt Range). 

„ a ff radiosum, ( „ „ ). 

Danubites radians, Waag. (Salt Range). 

„ rotula, Waag. ( „ „ ). 

Proptychites ammonoides, Waag, 

„ sp. aif. latifimbriato, Waag. 

The chief stratigraphical result to which these palaeontological 
researches have led, is, that the Otoceras beds of the Himalayas do 
not, as was hitherto believed, correspond to the beds at the base 
of the lower ceratite limestone of the Salt Range, but are equivalent 
to the ceratite marls and the lower ceratite sandstones, and very 
probably include also the lower ceratite limestone, while, on the 
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other hand the upper division of the lower trias of the Himalayas 
( *' Subrobustus beds/' Oiener ) does not correspond to the whole of 
the ceratite sandstones, but merely to the two upper divisions of the 
same, via., the Stachella beds and the Flemingites flemingiarus 
beds. 

During the rains of 1899 it was possible to depute three officers 

Mr T D LaTouchr higher ranges of the Kumaon Hima* 

Mr. f. h. Smith. ' layas to revise certain sections surveyed by me 
Dr. T. L. Walker. former years, and also to collect more fossils 
in certain localities. A very large collection of fossils was made 
during these tours and is now awaiting description. The triassic 
collection made by Mr. Smith is particularly interesting and has 
been partly worked out by Dr. von Kraif t ; the older palaeozoic 
fossils, chiefly found by Mr. LaTouche, will be sent to the British 
Museum, where older collections belonging to the Department are 
already awaiting description. Dr. Walker fell ill during his deputa> 
tion, but not before a small, but interesting suite of fossils was 
obtained from the classic locality of Chitichun, north*east of the Milam 
passes. 


During the progress of surveys carried on in the Shan hills 
during the last field season, Messrsi^ LaTouche, 
Middlemiss and Dutta acquired a most interest- 
ing series of palaeozoic fossils. Most of them 
are either of silurian or devonian age. 
Mr, Middlemiss discovered permian fossils in the southern Shan 
States, but his efforts to trace the locality into the Karenni country, 
where triassic fossils were supposed to have been found, failed 
entirely. 


Messrs. LaTouche. 
Middlemiss and 
Dutta. 

PaliBomoic fossils of 
Burma* 


a . In Europe:—* 

The description of our fossil collections which have been en- 
trusted to scientists in Europe, is progres.sing apace. The following 
gentlemen are at present at work on them • 


Jn England, 


Dr. F. L. Kitchin, 

Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. 


! 


Jurassic lamallihranehiata of Cutch. 
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Dr. Kitchin will probably also ondertake to describe the sUuriaa 
fossils of the Himalayas. 

/« Austria, 

U„i°” 4 'o 7 v*en™’ '»“«* «' •'« Salt Rang., 

‘’"l!’nive''rsu"o! Prague. Hi'nalayaa. 

Dr. F. Kossmat, 'i 

K. K, Geologische > Cretaceous fossils of Assam. 
Reichsaustalt. J 


In France. 

Prof. R. Zeflier, 
Ecole Nationale 


p^rieure des Mines, 
Paris, 


Su-^ 


Gondwana fossils. 


Dr. Waaobn. 


It is with the utmost regret that I have to record the death on 
the 24th March last in the 5gth year of his age 
of Dr. Wilhelm Waagen, Professor of Palaeon- 
tology at the University of Vienna, which took place after a lingering 
illness of several years’ duration. Dr. Waagen was appointed to 
the Department in December 1870 and he had to retire on the 
35th August 1875 in consequence of illness contracted during 
the progress of his researches in India. He was one of our oldest 
friends and fellow-workers and was almost up to the very last 
employed in describing the fossils of the .Salt Range, which work has 
been left unfinished. Although later research has added much to our 
knowledge of the distribution and character of the permian and 
triassic faunae of India and has in a measure contradicted some of 
the results arrived at by Dr. Waagen, it may still be said that this 
great palaeontologist’s work has laid the foundation to our more 
advanced knowledge, and that the enthusiasm and industry which 
Waagen brought to bear upon Indian palaeontology will be greatly 
missed by us all. 

The most responsible duties in connection with the direction of 
the palaeontological work carried on in Austria 
PioFsssoR . uB»s. Department, and the auditing of the 
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disbursemsnts on bch&lf of the saney has been ably and generously 
conducted by Professor E, Suesa during the year under report^ as it 
has been done by him for many years past. 


3.— Publications. 

The following publications were issued during the past twelve 
months 


General Report on the work carried on by the 
Geological Survey of India from the ist April 
1898 to the 31st March 1899. 

Uemoin. Memoirs, Volume XXIX, Report on the 

great Earthquake of the 12th June 1897 by 

R. D. Oldham. 


Cineral Ffport, 


Palzontologia Indies.— 

fosaih. Vol. I, Part a.- 
Anthracolithjc fossils of Kashmir and Spiti by 

Dr. Carl Diener. 

Series XV, Himalayan fossils. Vol. Ill, Part i.— Upper Triassic 
Cephalopoda Faunae of the Himalayas by Dr. Edmund Mojjssovics. 

New Series, Vol. I. No. i.“— The Cambrian fauna of the Eastern 
Salt Range by Dr. K. Redlich. 

New Series, Vol. I. No. 2.— Notes on the Morphology of the 
Pelecypoda by Dr. F. Noetling. 

Mr. Grundy, the Inspector of Mines in India, 
of * sent in the following reports which were pub- 

lished during 1899-1900 

1. Report on the Inspection of Mines in India, for the year 
ending 31st December i8g8. 

2. Report on the Inspection of the Coal-mines belonging to the 
Assam Railways and Trading Company, Limited. 

3. Report on the Inspection of the Coal-mines in the Sor range 
of Hills near Quetta and at Mach. 

Library,— -"Vat additions to the library during the year 1899-1900 
amount to 1,890 Volumes, of which 1,185 ^cre acquired by presenta- 
tion and 705 by purchase. A detailed list of acquisitions is given in 
Appendix I. 
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Personnel. 


Notification by the Government of India published in the ** Gaaette ef Iniiai* 
dated 6th May i6pp, Part /. — Leave. 


Department. 

Number of order 
and date 

Name of Officer. 

Nature of leave 

1 WithelTect 
from 

1 Date 
of 

return. 

RiMAan. 

Revenue and 

Agrlculturai 
UcpartmcoC. 

Notification No 
U04>so>a, dated 
6 th May 1S99. 

R D Oldham, 
Superintendent* 
Geological Sur- 
vey. 

Furlough for 
one year and 

6 munthi 

nth July 1809 

... 

Availed of aub> 
Bidlary leavt 
from oth to 
lOth July 1899. 

Notifications by the Geological Survey of India published in the 

of India f Part It — Leave. 

“ Gaaette 

Department. 

Number of order 
and dale 

Name of Officer. 

N ature oC leave 

With effect 
from 

Date 

of 

return 

REUAnaa. 

Geological Survey 
of InJlB, 

Notification No 4i4t 
dated aHth April 
1B99. 

P. N. Boee. 
Deputy Suner- 
intendent, geo- 
logical Survey. 

Privilege leave 
for 1 month 
and IS days. 

15th May i8yp. 

30th June 
1899. 

GuHVt of h Ho 
dated Oth May 
1899. 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Notification No 249, 
dated 13th March 
1900. 

Notification No 352, 
dated 13th March 

I poo. 

T. L. Walker. 
Aailatant Super- 
intendent, Geolo- 
gical Surrey. 

I) La Touche, 
Superintendent, 
Geological Sur- 
vey. 

Privilege leave 
fur aH daya 

Privilege leave 
for 3 month! 

lytb April 1900 
or aubaequent 
date. 

15th April igoo 
or aubaequent 
date. 

... 

\ Availed on 
I igth April 
i igno. 
f Gi ootte of 
\ indio, datod 
J r4th March 
1900. 


Notifications by the Government of India published in the “ Gaaette of Indiaf* 
Part I — Appointments, Confirmation^ Promotto> , Reversim and Retirement* 


Department. 

No of order 
and date. 

Name of Officer. 

From 

To 

Nature of 
appointment, etc 

WUh effect I 
from 1 

RsMAasa* 

Revenue and 
AgriLUltnral 
Department 

Notifioation No 
1533-66 3, daied 
latb Mav i8gg. 

1, H. Hollano 

Deputy Super- 
intendent, Geo- 
logical Survey 

Curator, 
Geological 
Museum 
and Labo- 
ratory. 

Subatantive, 

permanent. 

lat May 

1899. 

OoMtto of 

Irtdi a, 

dated 13th 
May 1899. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Notification No 
a68]-50>8, dated 
lath Auguit 
1899. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

H H. Hayden 

Ditto • 

Aaaiatant Sup- 
erintendent, 
Geological 
Survey. 

Superinten- 
dent, Geo- 
logical 
Survey. 

Deputy 

Superin- 

tendent, 

Geological 

Survey. 

Sutatantive, 

temporary. 

Ditto 

6th July 
1899. 

Ditto . 


Icifvt/v 
[e/ India, 
Satb Aug. 

1 1899. 

Ditto . 

Letter No 1675- 
6i-a, dated aand 
May 1809. 

T. L. Walker . 

Ditto 

Subatantive. 

permanent. 

8th May 
1899. 

Confirmed. 

Ditto . 

Notification No. 
3640-BI-4, dated 
13th Oct. 1899 

G. A. Stonier . 

Mlnii^ Special 
lit, Geological 
Survey. 

.. .. 

Subatantive. 
temporary for 

5 yeara. 

4th October 
1899. 

Ontitu of 
In aO| 
dated 4th 
Oct. i8m* 

Ditto * . 

Notification No. 
387381-10, dated 
loth Nov, 1899 

G. P. Reader . 

Coal Speciallat, 
Geological 
Survey. 



Ditto 

lat Novem- 
ber 1699. 

GoMitti 
of Ini l«, 
dated i ith 
Nov. 1B99* 

Ditto . 

Notifioation No, 
1300, datod nth 
April 1900. 

F.H. Hatch . 

Gold Mining 
Expert, Geo- 
logical Survey. 

1 . .. 

Subatantive, 
temporary for 
one year. 

3iit March 
1900. 

Gnuttt of 
IndU, 
dated 14th 
Apl. 1900. 
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Part II.— Field Parties. 

During the 5'ear ending 31st March igoe 

Dtsiriimtiett 0/ ofieert. the officers of the Department Were distributed 
as follows 

Mr. R. D. Oldham • . Head-quarters till 5th July 1899 ; then fur- 

lough for 18 months. 

SUPERINTBNDENTS. 

Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche .Head-quarters till agth June 1899; 

Kumaon Himalayas till ist October ; 
at Delhi with Austrian Leonid Expedi- 
tion during October ; left head-quarters 
on the a6th November 1899 for the 
northern Shan States, Burma. 

„ C. S. Middlemiss . Head-quarters till 26th November 1899; 

then southern Shan States and Karenni 
country, Burma. 

Deputy Superintendents. 

Mr. P. N. Bose . . Head-quarters till 14th October 1899 ; 

then Central Provinces. 

M T. H. Holland . . Head-quarters; in charge of Museum and 

Laboratory. 

„ P. N. Dutta . . Head-quarters till 3rd November 1899 ; 

then northern Shan States, Burma. 

„ F. H. Smith . . Head -quarters till 24th June 1899; 

Kumaon Himalayas till 14th October ; 
then Gan jam, Madras Presidency. 

Assistant Superinten- 
dents. 

Mr. H. H. Hayden . . Spiti Himalayas till 4th November 1899; 

then Wynaad, Madras Presidency. 

„ E. Vredenburg . .Baluchistan till 7th July 1899; head- 
quarters till January 1900, and then 
Punjab and Sind. 

„ Th. L. Walker . .Head-quarters till 24th June 1899; 

Kumaon Himalayas till 24th Septem- 
ber, and then Visagapatam, Madras 
Presidency. 

Dr. A. v. Krafft . Spiti Himalayas til] 4th November 1899; 

then head-quarters. 
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as 


Palaeontologist. 

Dr. F. Noetling • . Head«quarters till nth September 1899; 

then Punjab and Sind. 

Mining Specialists. 

Mr. G. A. Stonier . . Left head-quarters 17th November 1899 

for the Wuntho di<;trict, Burma. 

„ G. F. Reader . . Left head-quarters on the loth November 

1899 for the coal-helds of Rampur and 
Baghelkand. 


Sub- Assistants. 

Lala Hira Lai . « Head-quarters till lOth November 1899; 

with Mr. Reader in Baghelkand. 

,, Kishen Singh . .Head-quarters till 17th November 1899; 

then with Mr. Stonier m Burma. 


Museum Assistant. 

Mr. T. R. Blyth . • At head-quarters till 29th January iqoo ; 

then proceeded on deputation to Paris 
in charge of exhibits. 

Division of The surveys were again divided as far as 

practicable into purely economic and scientihc inquiries. 


A.— Economic Inquiries. 

I. Gold. 

Since the publication of Vol. Ill of the Manual of the Geology 
of India in 1881, gold mining in India has become an important 
industry, and the most sceptic persons must have become convinced 
that with proper management and economy many of our gold ores 
might be exploited to great advantage. At the present time, when 
owing to the introduction of metallurgical processes, quite unknown 
not long ago, it has become possible to work exceedingly low grade 
ores profitably, it is of great importance to study the question in all 
its bearings, and it has therefore been decided that full reports be 
drawn up on the mode of occurrence and nature of the auriferous 
rocks of the most important localities in India. 
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The most important areas in this respect are Burma and southern 
India ,* the work in Burma has been put in charge of Mr. G. A. Stonier, 
whilst Mr. H. H. Hayden has begun the inquiry in the Wynaad. 
Both have given (see Part III) preliminary accounts of their 
surveys, which will be continued duing the greater part of next year 
(igoo'igoi). The well-known expert in gold mining. Dr. F. H. 
Hatch, joined the staff of the Department on the 31st March of this 
year and will conjointly with the officers named above, continue the 
study of gold in India, and the result of this joint inquiry will then 
be published as part 3 of the Manual of the Geology of India. 


Burma, 

Investigations were practically confined to the Wuntho district 
only, and a preliminary report on the results of 
Ul;kwhbSo''A. this season’s work is given in Part HI. The 
district is evidently fairly well provided with 
auriferous reefs, though up to date all the leaders and reefs which have 
been examined were very limited in dimensions. There is no doubt 
of the presence of gold in paying quantities, whilst in some cases 
the reefs may even be called rich, but there remains doi^bt whether 
there is sufficient ore to repay working it on a large scale, which alone 
would ensure commercial success. Towards the end of March 
Mr. Stonier came across what appears to be a promising quartz-reef 
near Baumark, which runs to 9 dwts. over a width of 9 inches. He 
is now engaged in testing the extent of the reef. 


Me. H. H. Hayden. 


Wynaad. 

A preliminary examination of the more important reefs of South 
and South-East Wynaad was carried out during 
the months of November to March of last year, 
a short report on which will be found in Part III. This survey 
will be continued on a larger scale during the next year by Mr. 
Hayden and Dr. F. H. Hatch. The results obtained by Mr. Hayden 
during his preliminary inquiry " tend to show that the majority of 
the reefs are probably too poor in gold to offer any prospects of 
remunerative working, yet it is possible that one or two may prove 
sufficiently rich to justify mining operations, provided they are 
carried on judiciously and under strictly expert supervision.” 
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2 . Coal. 

I have had occasion to re«viiit Bikanir on my late tour is Raj* 
putana and have ascertained that the question 
Ctal in Btkatttr. of the coal*fieId of Palana, referred to in my 

General Report of last year (p. 33), stands now practically as it did 
then. A good deal further development of the known seam has taken 
place at the same locality, but no borings have been conducted and 
it is unknown whether there are other seams below the one worked, 
and in what direction and to what distances the field extends. The 
Durbar had been advised by the State Engineer that the actual 
''proving” of the field is unnecessary, a«, so I am told, sufficient 
coal is actually in sight for probable requirements on the Jodhpur* 
Bikanir Railway for a space of 15 years. 

I still am of opinion that the field should be proved both vertically 
and horizontally ; the position of it, midway as it will be between the 
North-Western, East Indian and Bombay Railway systems, marks it 
as one of the most important coal localities of India. 

Mr. G. F. Reader, the coal-specialist of the department, examined 
at some length the coal-fields of Rampur (Eeb* 
^iver) and of Sohagpur, somewhat detailed 
reports on which are published in Part HI of 

this Report. 

Mr. Reader comes to the conclusion that as regards the Rampur 
field, further action should be directed towards the immediate 
exploitation of the coal seam" and the completion of bore- 
hole No. 4 (K* of map) down to the Talchirs. 

In the Sohagpur coal*field Mr. Reader finds that out of seven 
seams two (the Sabo and Amlei-Bokahi), are of workable thickness 
and very fair quality. 

3. Landslip at Darjeeling. 

For three weeks during last October Mr. T. H. Holland’s 
„ services were placed at the disposal of the 

Bengal Government to advise the Committee 
appointed to inspect the buildings, roads and drains in and round 
the town of Darjeeling after the disaster of the 24th September 

1899, and to suggest measures to prevent the occurrence 

of landslips in Darjeeling in the future ” The general 
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conclusions of the Committee and reports of the Sub*Committees were 
published together with the thanks of the Local Government, in the 
Calcutta Gaeette of the 7th December last. The numerous and 
destructive landslips were, it appears, confined to the soil-cap cover- 
ing the gneissose formation which forms the Darjeeling ridge, and 
their immediate cause was satisfactorily traced to the excessive rain- 
fall which, following an unusually heavy monsoon, deluged Darjeeling 
on the two days preceding the disaster. 

The details of the Committee’s lengthy report are purely of local 
interest but their conclusions as to the conditions for the development 
of soil-cap slips being in general agreement with the principles out- 
lined in Mr. Holland’s report on Naini Tal. I should like to endorse 
the following remarks for the beneficial warning of authorities in other 
hill stations which have hitherto escaped the punishments which have 
been meted out to Naini Tal and Darjeeling : — “ Although it is true 
that the cause of slips recently examined (in Darjeeling) can be im- 
mediately traced to the heavy rain of September 24th — 25th, it must 
not be forgotten— and this is a lesson of permanent value to all 
hill stations — that the necessary facilities have been in the course 
of gradual development for many years. The soil-cap is the direct 
product of the atmospheric decomposition of the rocks, ^and through 
the action of percolating meteoric waters is in process of continual 
growth at the superficial expense of the latter. The removal of soil 
from the surface by the mechanical action of running water, and the 
simultaneous addition of decomposition products below the sub-soil by 
the chemical activity of percolating water are not concurrently com- 
pensatory in slopes covered with vegetation : there is a balance in 
favour of the latter process which is periodically restored by slips from 
the surface. The formation of a soil-cap does not in itself contribute 
to an increase in the surface slope, but its removal from the foot of a 
slope by streams, which there acquire a greater erosive activity 
through increased velocity and volume, increases the average slope of 
the hillside....... The increase in the angle of a slope by the under- 
mining action of a river is supplemented by the slow process of creep 
which proceeds step-fashion in every inclined soil-cap with the 
regular succession of wet and dry seasons. The expansion which 
follows the saturation of a soil-cap during each monsoon naturally 
takes place in the direction of least resistance, which is down the hill- 
side. The desiccation which follows in the succeeding dry season 
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merely makes a pause in this movement— not a return to original 
conditions. Such a ratchet*and>paul kind of creep downwards and 
outwards proceeds until the conditions of stability are exceeded, and 
a landslip occurs to restore equilibrium. It is delusive, therefore, 
to suppose that, because a slope has apparently withstood the action 
of twenty monsoons, the absence of accident is an index to its stabi* 
lity and an insurance against danger in the twenty-first wet season. 
On the contrary, in a steep earth slope unprotected by artificial 
means, every monsoon brings it nearer to the inevitable landslip, 
and the more perfect appreciation of this fact by the authorities in 
our hill stations will help to guard against the constant, but fatal, 
tendency there always appears to be to repose confidence in a slope 
which has not by chance been the scene of an accident for a genera- 
tion.” Although this warning would not be applicable in the case of 
slopes on massive dolomite, as in parts of Mussoorie and Naini Tal, 
or on quartzite, as in parts of Simla, most of the Himalayan stations 
include slate and shale formations, or are covered with thick soiUcaps 
which should never be allowed to exceed the angles of safety which 
have been determined for different degrees of saturation. 


Bhavam dam^ 


4. Irrigation. 

In Part III I give Mr. T. H. Holland’s report on the site of 
the Bhavani dam. This note, referred to in my 
last Report, has since been published by the 
Madras Government, who have also recorded their thanks for 
Mr. Holland’s services on the Committee appointed to investigate 
the Bhavani project. 

During February and March I visited certain portions of the 
Central Provinces, Gujerat and Rajputana to 
ascertain, if possible, the chances of increasing 
the existing water-supply by means of artesian borings. Public 
attention had been directed to these means of alleviating the chances 
of famines in India, and in some measure it had been insinuated that 
Government neglected its duties by not resorting more frequently 
to artesian well-sinking in certain districts in India. That this is 
not so is shown by the immense mass of official papers on the sub- 
ject, which I am directed to notice in a compilation on the subject 
about to be published. Actual attempts had been made to sink 


Ariistan nater-supply. 
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artesian wells in different parts of India, but it must be owned, with 
indifferent success in most cases. Practically the only instance in 
which a water-supply has been thus obtained within British India, is 
the one afforded by the wells in the Quetta District, which are a 
decided success. It must be borne in mind that for purposes of find- 
ing artesian water the Peninsula of India may betlivided into three 
great areas: (i) The Indo-Gangetic plains, (2) The Peninsula proper 
lying south of the Ganges alluvium, and (3) portions of the tertiary 
plains of the Rajputana desert, Gujerat and Sind. 

1. The Indo-Gangetic plains are mostly formed of immense thick- 
nesses of alluvial deposits in which artesian conditions seem to be 
absent. The deposits are probably of such thickness that 4 would 
be hopeless to try and penetrate the same down to the water-level. 
Borings have been made down to 1,800 feet thickness without 
meeting with any other but soft sands and sandstones through which 
water passes without let or hindrance. From the character of the 
beds where seen near the margins of the basin, it seems that the 
same character of permeability attaches to the entire immense thick* 
ness of this alluvium, which may be upwards of 20,000 feet. 

2. The peninsula proper south of this last area consists mostly of 
either igneous and schistose rocks overlaid by systems o^old palxo- 
toic formations and great sheets of basic eruptive rocks (Deccan 
trap). These rocks, although in some measure absorbent and watei- 
retaining, offer such poor chances of finding artesian conditions, that 
it would in most cases be a waste of time and money to attempt 
boring for artesian water. 

3. In Rajputana, Gujerat and Sind conditions are somewhat 
different. There we find tertiary (eocene and miocene) marine beds 
spread over a considerable area, lying within well-defined basins or 
forming wide-spread, gently sloping, almost undisturbed deposits. 
It is probable that in the greater portion of the Rajputana desert 
these deposits may be found below the recent accumulations of sands 
and alluvial formations. In that part of Gujerat forming the drainage 
basins of the Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, and also in parts of Sind 
the conditions are similar, and as a matter of fact a good supply of 
water is met within moderate depths from the surface within the 
tertiary beds. As the latter, particularly the upper nummulitic lime- 
stones, contain strings and layers of salt, it follows that the water of 
that horizon is generally brackish. 

At ordinary times this water, although to some degree always 
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brackish, is used for domestic purposes and irrigation by the people 
of Raj pu tana and Gujerat, but during periods of drought the supply 
diminishes and then the water becomes almost brine and is useless 
alike for domestic and agricultural purposes. Attempts have been 
made at different times, as much as sixty and more years ago, to sink 
deep wells and artesian borings at several places in Gujerat, but the 
results were generally disappointing. The water obtained was found 
to be generally brackish ; in one or two bore*holes it rose to within 
a few feet of the surface, but true artesian conditions have not 
been met with. It is true that none of these borings exceeded a 
few 4)undred feet, and it is difficult to form any workable deductions 
from the attempts. 

When travelling in Gujerat and Kathiawar recently, 1 satisfied 
myself that there is no difficulty In obtaining plenty of water, even 
during the present season of drought, in places such as the vast 
plains of Gujerat, south and south-west of Ahmedabad. The natives 
have sunk a number of new wells at several places in that area and 
find water, only slightly brackish, within 40 to 50 feet from the sur- 
face. This water collects within the upper tertiary (miocene) beds, 
and it is probable that there are several well-defined horizons of such 
water. The tertiary deposits are underlaid in Gujerat by creta- 
ceous rocks, which may be seen to outcrop along the borders of 
Kathiawar and Gujerat from uiider the traps which cover the greater 
part of the cretaceous beds. As far as these latter may be seen, 
they consist of dark-brown sandstones overlaid by light-coloured 
impure calcareous sandstones and marls. The latter act more or less 
as an impervious layer, whilst the porous brown sandstones beneath 
contain a good supply of water, it may be observed that wherever 
the upper marls have been removed by quarrying (near Wadwan for 
instance) the water contained in the sandstones below rises rapidly 
to the surface. Although slightly brackish, it is fit for domestic use. 

It appears probable that these conditions will be found to pre- 
vail over a considerable part of Gujerat, and it may be, also in l^j- 
putana, and I have therefore decided that it would be advisable to 
make a trial boring somewhere in the neighbourhood of Wadwan, 
this boring to be brought down to at least 1,000 feet or until the 
brown cretaceous sandstone is reached, 1 here is some hope that 
the water reached in that horizon may then rise to the surface . 
Similar arguments may be urged in favour of certain localities in 
Rajputana, and 1 believe the Jodhpur Durbar has accepted my advice 
and will sink a deep boring between the Luni river and Balmer with 
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the double purpose of finding an artesian supply of water and to aia 
certain aIsO| whether the eocene coal seams of Bikanir are repeated 
within the tertiaries which most probably underlie the recent de* 
posits near Balmir. 


B.— Geological Surveys. 

I. Burma. 

During the season 1890 to 1891, Dr. Noetling made a geological 
traverse through the northern. Shan States : 
Mr. C. S. Middlbhiss. Since then the topographical maps of the latter 
Mr. P. N. dotta, have been much improved upon and it was 

therefore decided to carry out a more systematic geological survey 
of the Shan States of Burma and a traverse of the adjoining Karenni 
country. Messrs. LaTouche and Dutta worked along the section 
between Mandalay and the Kunlon Ferry of the Salween, whilst 
Mr. Middlemiss conducted a rapid traverse through the southern 
Shan States and the Karenni hills. The results obtained are exceed- 
ingly interesting; in the northern Shan States some additions were 
made to the geological notes on the country given by Dr. F. Noetling * 
and some fossils were collected which await description, 

The results are embodied in progress reports in Pairt 111 of this 
Report; Mr. LaTouche comes to the following conclusions 

*' The formations met with along the route traversed by me, that 
is, the railway line under construction between Mandalay and the 
Kunlon Ferry, are the following, in descending order : — 

List of Formations. 


No. 

Period, 

Description of beds. 

Local Name. 


1 

Valley gravels and alluvial deposits 
with numerous land and iresh- 
water shells. 

Older gravels and boulder beds. 

Red and yellow days, often of great 
thickness, and sometimes con- 


II 

Recent . • / 

solidated by the inhltratUTn of 
carbonate of lime into a hard rotk 
containing land and freshwater 
shells. 

Similar clays hardened by infiltra- 
tion of iron oxide, laterite, occa- 
sionally sufficiently rich to be 
used as an ore of iron. 



> Records. G. S. 1.. Vol. XXIII, p. 7S. and XXIV. pp. gp, lip, iss- 
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No. 


Period. 


10 


Tertiary 


Description of beds* 


Local Name* 


White and yellowish sandstones 
with grey and brown clays and 
coal seams. 


9 


8 


Devonian t 


^ Red and brown sandstones with 
numerous bands of red clay and 
shale. Few fossils. 

Grey and olive shales with concre- 
tionary masses of dark blue lime- 
stone. Very fossil if erous. 


Namyao beds. 


Kyinsi beds. 


7 


Upper 
bilunan P 


• I 

( 


Thick beds of limestone generally 
siliceous^ or calcareous sandstone, 
white or grey colours with subor- 
dinate bands of argillaceous 
shale or fuller’s earth Ilie shales 
contain many fossils. 


Maymyo limesLona 


6 


Upper 

Silurian 


Black calcareous shales with bands 
of hard black or dark grey Irme- 
stone. GraptoUtes, etc. 

Soft yellow sandy shales and sand- 
stones with nodular beds of lime- 
stone. IrilobUeSf etc. 


Zebingyi beds. 


4 


3 


Lower 

Silurian 


Grey and olive green shales and 
limestones weathering into soft 
sandy shales. Many fossils. 


Flaggy limestones separated by 
bands of shale or clay, occasion- 
ally carbonaceous. Orthoc^ras, 
etc. 


Naung Kungyi 
beds 


Myaungbaw beds* 


9 


Lower 
Silurian 
I I 


f 


[ 


Dark red calcareous shales with 
EchinosphcBTitiS Kingt and frag- 
ments of crinoids. 


Red crinoid beds 
( Pyinthu beds, 

" Noetling). 


Massive and flaggy limestones 
traversed by numerous veins of 
calcite. 


Sedaw limestone. 
vMandali} limestonei 
Noethng. ) 


These beds seem to form a conformable sequence, but as each 
sub-division from the red sandstones downwards, has been greatly 
crushed, folded, and faulted and the dips often vary considerably both 
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in direction and amount within a space of a fev^ ^ards, and, mofO' 
over, thia line of contact between any two formations is generally con- 
cealed, it is impossible at present to say whether there is any uncon- 
formability or not. No mesozic formations were met with. 

Generally speaking there is a distinct zonal arrangement of the 
different formations, the oldest occurring along the western edge of 
the hills ; while as w e proceed eastwards newer formations are suc- 
cessively crossed. The general strike is between N.N.E. and E.N.E. 
but it vanes greatly within short distances. This is also the general 
direction of the route taken, so that it often ran for several miles on 
one and the same formation. 

The most interesting of the new formations discovered are the 
black graptolite shales with the underlying trilobite beds of the 
Zelingyi beds (Nos. 5 and 6). In the former graptolites are very 
numerous, often matted together on the surface of the layers. They 
appear to belong entirely to the monoprionidian order, bo double 
forms being met with. They are associated with large numbers of 
another upper Silurian fossil, closely resembling, if not identical 
with, Tentaeulites elegant (Barr.) ; in fact the figures of this fossil 
In Barrande’s Silurian system of Bohemia, Vol. III., pi. 14, might have 
been drawn from one of the Zelingyi shales. The trilobttes are not 
so easily identified, being all fragmentary, but one or two specimens 
of beads are almost certainly those of Eucrinurus punctatus. Fenes. 
teila retiformis is also very common in these beds in one locality. 
The graptolite and trilobite beds are well seen in the railway cuttings 
on either side of Zebingyi Railway Station. 

The shales and limestones of the Naungkangyi beds (No. 4) 
contain large numbers of casts of Orthis and Strophomena. Asso- 
ciated with these are numerous plates of a small cystirlean closely 
resembling Mimocystitis Bohemicus (Barr.) figured in Vol, Vll, pi. 
28, of Barrande's Silurian system of Bohemia, These belong to his 
stage D„ corresponding to the Bala or Caradoc stages of Great Britain. 
These beds are well exposed in the Goktei gorge between the 
84th and 86th miles on the cart-road. They also occur in the low 
hills about two miles north of Maymyo. 

The white siliceous limestones (No. 7) are the most widespread 
formation found along the route. They extend from near Tbond- 
aung (waboyt*) station about eight miles west of Maymyo, almost 
without a break to the Salween, a distance of nearly 200 miles. The 
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only foMiIs thej contain are the casts of small gastropods and a 
bivalve resembling Pterinea, but some shales found at Wetwun, 
twelve miles east of Maymyo, and again on the railway two miles north 
of Gokteik station, contain a fair number of fossils, which await 
identification, and are probably interstratified with these limestones* 
The latter form the precipitous ctifTs on either side of the Qok" 
teik gorge and about Lashio. 

(No. 8.) A highly fossiliferous band of shales is found overlying 
the white limestone, but the fossils from it have not yet been speci- 
fically determined. They contain a small Conocardtum and numerous 
specimens of Pecten, also a small gastropod, perhaps a Murchtsonta. 
They may be of Devonian age. These were found in two localities : 
first near the village of Kyankyau, at the 73rd mile on the cart- 
road, and again near Kyinsi, from which village I have named the 
stage, at t(he 123rd mile. These beds occur at the base of a great 
thickness of red sandstones and shales (No. 9) which are especially 
well seen in the railway cuttings along the valley of the Mamyao or 
Lashio river. Here 1 found a few fossils in them, but all in a very 
fragmentary condition.” 

Mr. MiddlemUs arrived at his working>ground in the southern 
Southern Shan States Shan States on the 7th December, and he left 

and Karenm. jq return to head-quartcrs on the 4th April 

1900. 

Between those dates he was engaged in making a set of preli- 
minary geological traverses through parts of the southern Shan 
States and Karenni, the main object being to cover as much ground 
as rapidly as possible in the time available. 

Except for a brief tour by the late Mr. E. J. Jones in 1887, 
undertaken for economical investigations, the country was quite 
unknown in all details of its structure and stratigraphy. Mr. Middle- 
miss crossed the southern Shan States from Thazi as far east as 
Nongsewik (Long. 97® 45'). He then returned to Thamakan, and 
after working north for a short distance along the plateau, took a 
southerly direction to Loikaw in Karenni. From that point he 
carried a second cross-section through Karenni from the Salween 
river westwards to the plains again. The tour involved much harfl 
and continuous marching. 

The whole expanse of the country traversed was found to be an 
elevated plateau complicated by E-W. crumplings of the strata 

D 2 
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and so giving rise to N.*S. hill ranges with longitudinal valleysf 
between. The rocks naturally group themselves into N.-S. longi* 
tudiiial strike*zones of different composition. Mr. Middlemigs recog" 
nizes the following : (i) a gneissic and metamorphic zone rontirtg 
the Irrawaddy plain; (2) a great limestone zcfne, occupying the 
greater part of the plateau proper; (3) a purple sandstone zone, 
occurring along certain lines in zone (2) and inlaid with it, as it 
were ; and (4) a zone of very young (subrecent to uppermost Siwa- 
lik) conglomerates, sands and loams, hardly disturbed at all, and 
occupying in the form of long strips certain of the broad flowing 
valleys of the plateau. 

The gneissic and metamorphic zone consist of mixed hornblendic 
and micaceous gneisses, resembling those of South India, with veins 
of intrusive granite, also of quartzites, black slates, and schistose 
slates. 

The limestones are the most characteristic rock of the plateau, 
and are dark or light grey in colour, frequently much brecciated and 
interbanded with many shales and marls. 

It is unfortunate that no recognizable fossils were found by 
Mr. Middlemiss except in the case of certain bands ofshal^ limestone 
and marls in the hills between Hop6ng and Mong Pawn. In the 
latter (well-exposed along the Government cart-road) sufHcientlj 
good specimens were obtained to show that they are of middle Pro* 
ductus limestone age (permian). They are, therefore, probably a 
northern continuation of the Moulmein limestone. 

The purple sandstone zone with its shales, coarse conglomerates, 
and coal beds, is thought to be younger than the neighbouring lime- 
stones. At the same time it has many points of resemblance to similar 
rocks east of Thibaw found by Messrs. La Touche and Datta in the 
northern Shan States. 

Oning to dense jungle in places, to absence of good sections 
(except along the cart-road), and to the nature of massive limestone 
rocks, to weather into slopes of structureless blocks, Mr. Middlemiss 
found that his rapid survey does not warrant him in attempting to 
put in their normal order either the rock zones themsei\e8, or their 
several component rock bands. It would at present be impossible to 
exhibit them in a generalized section showing the relative age and 
sequence of each ; but it seems probable that their order in the section 
is not a simple one due to mere gentle undulation of the strata. 
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During his tour Mr. Middletniss visited and examined some lead, 
silver, and copper mines near Bawzaing and Myinkyardo; some coal 
near Inwun, and lignite at several points in the Thamakan plateau. 
He also visited the ‘‘ green-stone tract on the Salween river near 
Namon, and found the stone (which is being collected as gems) to be 
green tourmaline with crystalline marble as matrix. 


2. Madras Presidency. 


Rocks^ 


Qiysialline igneous* 


During the season of iSqQ'IQoo Mr. Smith was at work for five 
Mr. F. H Smith. months during which time he reconnoitred an 

Ganjam. area of some 7,500 square miles, comprising 

the whole of the Ganjam district, except a small tract to the 
extreme south round Chicacole and Parlakimedi, which had already 
been mapped by the late Mr. Fedden of this Department. 

The whole country is composed of two classes of rocks. By far 
the greater area is of crystalline igneous rock, 
into which bands of metamorphosed schist are 
folded. No unaltered sedimentary rocks are met with, but consider- 
able areas are covered, and some of the hills are capped with laterite. 

The foundation of the whole of the Ganjam district is a some- 
what complex mass of rocks of igneous 
origin. By far the greater part consists of 
garneliferous granitic rocks or leptynites, of every variety of tex- 
ture, and of slightly varying composition, locally extremely crushed 
and foliated. Associated with these and interbanded with them is a 
series of pyroxene-bearing rocks — charnockites which pass gradually 
from acid forms to the more basic. The latter only occupy very 
limited areas, but the more acid pyroxene rocks, which are also 
garnetiferous, are found over extensive areas, passing by insensible 
gradations into the main leptynite mass. 

Intrusive rocks of later age are not common, and ordinary trap- 
dykes are very rare, only a few small dykes of hornblende-diorite 
being met with in the hill tracts. In the Aska neighbourhood a 
fine-grained augite-biotite rock is found interbanded amongst the 
coarse crystalline rocks. It appears to have been originally intruded 
into the granitic rocks, and subsequently crushed and foliated with the 
surrounding rock. 
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The bands of schist have been derived from ancient sedimentary 
rocks, probably ferruginous shaly sands anjd 
grits, which have been folded into the crys* 
talline mass. In places it is seen to be only slightly altered, buc 
usually the metamorphosed rock is now a well-defined quartz-garne 
schist, nearly always containing sillimanite, ajid occasionally minute 
grains of graphite. 

Associated with the schist, and apparently the result of the 
metamorphism of calcareous beds amongst the 

Mineral limestone. . . . i • ^ u i 

ancient sediments, are several interesting bands 
of crystalline limestone, which are full of accessory minerals. The 
latter frequently increase to such an extent that the calcite is of rare 
occurrence amongst the yellow-red garnets, green diopside, felspar, 
scapolite, quartz, apatite, sphene, and tourmaline. No trace of 
corundum or its purer forms of ruby or sapphire can he found 
amongst these minerals. 

The junction between the schist and the granitic rocks is seldom 
seen, but when visible the schist passes over gradually into a more 
and more crystalline rock, until there is no well-deRned boundary 
between the two series. It is remarkable that no intrusi^ granite 


is ever seen amongst the schist. 

The Ganjam district is not very promising from an economic 
, point of view, and mica would seem to be the 

Economtc geology, * , . , , ... , 

only mineral of possible value. 

Quartz reefs are practically absent throughout the district. 

Quartzose bands occur amongst the schists, but 
Mr. Smith was unable to find any trace of gold 
in any of them. None of the natives of Ganjam carry on gold- 
washing, and traces of the metal was met with in one stream only, 
namely, on the Mahendragiri Mountain. 

There has for some time been an idea that sapphires were to be 
Sapphire fouiid on Mahendragiri. In fact a few trans- 

parent and translucent sapphires of some value 
said to come from the summit of Mahendragiri, were sent into the 
office of the Geological Survey for identification. On investigation 
it appears that a certain ' Kabul merchant ’ brought down a basketful 
of earth from a mound at the top of Mahendragiri and that on wash- 
ing this earth he extracted the sapphires. I have examined the 
mountain which consists of coarse granitic rocks. There is no 
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trace of corvndutn or sapphire in these, and nothing coi Id be foond 
in the remains of the mound which the merchant left, it is probable 
that the merchant took the stones up with him, or he may possibly 
have been in the possession of information of a bur.ed trec«ure. 

For some years native physicians have bought mica dog from 
smatl pits in the Russellkonda neighbourhood. 
Several veins of course micaceous ‘^ranite 
are found in the jungles a few miles to the south* Aest of that town. 
Mr. Smith had several pits sunk on these mica outcrops with the 
result that crystals of somewhat crushed and earthy mica were obtained 
up to 5 inches in diameter. The coarse micaceous rock, however^ 
seems to be very inconstant and local in its development, and in the 
pits there was neither enough of the mother^rock, nor were the 
micacrystals large and pure enough to be of economic importance. 

The country surveyed comprised that part of the Vizagapatam dis- 

„ , ... trict contained in the North-East quarter of 

Dfi T. L. Walker. ^ 

Hill Tract's of Atlas sheet No. 03. Four rock groups were 

Viiagapaiam. fecogniscd, as follows 

I. Hypersthene-Garnet Granites and Gneisses form the whole 
of the plateau of about 3,000 feet altitude. This rock formation is 
approximately bounded on the west by a line passing N.N.E. through 
Jeypore (E. Long. 82*38', N. La t. 18*51'). Only about 1,000 square 
miles of this rock formation were examined, though it is known to 
extend for tong distances north, east, and south. 

II. The Crystalline Schists occupy the level country to the 
west of the rocks of group I. To the north of N, Lat. 18*50' these 
rocks are generally rather coarse biotite and hornblende gneisses, 
striking north-west, while to the south they are more varied, horn- 
blende and biotite gneisses and schists, potstone and quartzites. 
The strike of these southern gneisses is generally north-east. About 
1,200 square miles of crystalline schists were surveyed. 

III. Cuddapahs {?). — Poorly exposed and of a small area these 
rocks occupy the western and north-western part of the country ex- 
plored. Lithologically they are made up of purple and grey slates 
and shales, limestones semi-metamorphosed and lithographic, while 
near Tetulguma some well-defined conglomerates occur. At various 
points along the contact of the Cuddapahs (?) and the crystalline 
schists, hematite quartzites and quartzose rocks, which are possibly 
crushed conglomerates, occur. As similar rocks in India are at times 
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auriferous, I crushed and panned several samples, but without finding 
even the colour of gold. — No fire assays have been made with a view to 
settling the question as to whether these rocks contain gold or not. 

IV. Diabase . a much altered form occurs near Jeypore and 
also near Raniagiri, where it forms small hills whdse geological rela- 
tions are not known— it is probably the youngest of the four rock 
groups and possibly forms dykes. 

Economic.’^Xrovk is manufactured in many villages in the area 
occupied by the crystalline schists. The iron ores are generally 
poor,— hematite quartz rock, hematite and nodular limonite being 
the ores commonly used. Potstone is used to manufacture idols, 
while some of the limestones will be of value for lime and for orna- 
mental purposes. The presence of rocks which may contain gold 
has already been referred to. 


3. Central Provinces. 


Part of a gap on the geological map of the Central Provinces 
comprising the greater part of the Bastar State 
surveyed by Mr. Bose. The ar^a is situ- 
ated between Lat. 19° and 20®, and Long. 80® 
and 82® ; besides this some gaps which this officer left in last season's 
maps north of Lat, 19® were also furnished. The area reconnoitred 
would be about 6,600 square miles. The greater portion of the ground 
— the entire country west of Long. 81 “30' —is hilly (the hills occa- 
sionally rising to over 3,000 feet above the sea-level), jungle-clad, 
very sparsely populated, and but little cultivated. 


The base rock is gneiss, usually of a granitoid character. Resting 
upon a denuded surface of it there occur— 

I. A transitional series of a pronounced Dharwar facies with 
hematite qartzite, as its best developed and most prominent member 
forming straight, deeply notched, sharp-crested, precipitous ridges 
running along the strike. The rocks cover a very small area and are 
met with as fragmentary patches having been extensively intruded 
through by basic igneous rocks since their elevation. The strata are 
much disturbed ; the strike, usually N« S., is, at places, twisted about, 
and the dip not seldom borders upon the vertical. 

II. Rocks lithologically similar to those of the Chhattisgar basin 
and referable to the lower Vindhyan horizon.' They cover almost the 
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entire country between Lat. 18“ 55' and 19® 30', and Long. 8 1* 35' 
and 82® 5'. They consist of : — 

(<i) Basal sandstones, often more or less quartzitic and gener* 
ally coarse, the bottom beds bring usually massive and 
conglomeratic. They as well as the superincumbent 
shales ( 3 ) are nearly horizontal or roll about slightly. 
At Chiterkot (Lat. 19® 12', Long. 8t“45') there are 
exposed some 130 fret of them with interstratihed 
lenticular bands of dark shales. 

( 3 ) Reddish, dirty grey, and buff shales (with intercalations 
of sandy beds) often passing into limestones. On the 
assumption of horizontality, their maximum thickness 
may be estimated at about 200 feet. 

(e) Upper sandstones, quartzitic and fine grained. They are 
as a rule nearly horizontal, but, at one place, were 
noticed to be highly disturbed and faulted against the 
gneiss. They overlap the shales (i) on to the gneiss. 

In the hill country west of Long. 8i® 30' there occur several 
considerable patches of excessively coarse, massive conglomerates 
overlaid by quartzitic sandstones and shales — an assemblage of rocks 
not unlike the lower Vindhyans mentioned above, but differing from 
these in being intimately intermingled with contemporaneous trap- 
pean rocks and in presenting features of greater disturbance. 

Besides limestones of good quality in the lower Vindhyans, and 
rich and extensive depo^'its of iron-ore, especially in connection with 
the hematite-quartzite of the transitions, the only mineral of eco- 
nomic importance which was met is mica. Two veins of muscovite 
were discovered within very coarsely crystalline granitoid rock in 
the bed of the Baordhiy river south of Jungani (Lat. 19® 4^', Long. 
81® 43'). The largest size of plates found measured about 5 inches 
in length. Being from the surface, however, theyare much weathered, 
cloudy, and cracked. Four miles further south, nests and small 
veins of muscovite associated with vein quartz abound in coarse, 
much decomposed granitoid rock. 


4. Punjab. 


The relations of the upper Palaeozoic to the triassic beds of 


Dr. F. Noetlino. 
Saii Range. 


the Salt Range is of such importance and of 
such close bearing upon Indian geology gener- 
ally that it became desirable to revise some of 
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the work done already by Messrs. Wynne and Waagen in past yeaM 
and to supplement it by further researches. The late Professor 
Waagen, who had described the fossils collected in 1872, had come to 
the conclusion that not only a great gap exist’d in the sequence 
between the permian and triassic beds, but that there also existed a 
great difference between the fauna of the Salt H^nge and that of 
the Himalayan trias. According to Professor Waagen this difference 
is chiefly proved by the absence of the genus Otoceras, which he 
stated positively does not occur in the Salt Range. 

Dr. Noetling had frequently expressed his doubt about the correct- 
ness of this view. He stated that as far as he could judge from a 
flying visit paid to one of the triassic outcrops in the Salt Rangry 
there existed a perfect passage between the topmost permian beds 
and those which were considered to be of triassic age, and conse- 
quently the Octoceras beds which form in the Himalayas the base 
of the triassics must, in his opinion, be represented in one way or 
another. Dr. Noetling felt inclined to consider some unfossiliferous 
beds at the base of the triassics in the Salt Range as the equivalents 
of the Octoceras beds. 

In order to decide this question Dr. Noetling waso deputed to 
the Salt Range, where he examined some of the most important 
sections near Virgal and Chidru, with the result that it was proved 
that his suppodtion of the existence of a gradual passage between 
the permian and the triassic beds was fully confirmed. Professor 
Waagen’s hypothesis of a break in the sequence fell to the ground 
as it was plainly and flatly contradicted by actual facts. Shortly after- 
wards Dr. Noetling reported that he had discovered Otoceras sp. 
in several specimens, but to his greatest surprise not at the base 
of the Ceratite formation as he expected, but right in the middle 
of the Ceratite marl. Thus proof was given of the most important 
fact that not only did the genus Otoceras exist in the triassic 
beds of the Salt Range, but that the whole of the Ceratite marl 
to which a much higher position was attributed by Professor 
Waagen must be considered to be the equivalent of the Otoceras beds 
of the Salt Range.> 

Dr. Noetling examined also the permian system, and he discover- 
ed that the main layer of Xenodtscus earbonaruis, Waagen, was not, 
as supposed by Professor Waagen, high up in the upper Productus 

^ k isnecMBar^ to itete that the ipacies of Otccfwas referred to differ! from the Himalayan 
forms of Oioetras in some characterictic detaiisi if indeed it can be referred to this genus. It is 
certain, hoaever, that it is closely allied to it. (Director.) 
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limestone, but about 500 feet lower down, near the top of the middle 
Productus limestone. This is also a very important discovery, 
inasmuch as it will materially help towards the correlation of certain 
beds in the Himalayas. Dr. Noecling holds that the trias (ceratite 
beds) of the Salt Range and the Productus limestone must be 
considered as subdivisions only of one and the same series, because 
the gradual passage from the lower beds full of paldeozoic 
brachiopoda to the upper beds in which the ammonites occur makes 
a stratigraphical subdivision into two great periods an absolute 
impossibility. The following table shows the sequence of beds 
according to Dr. Noetling's view, in descending order : — 
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5. Himalayas. 

The description of the large Himalayan collections, especially of 
Kumaon upper trias, had made it most desiiable that 

Mmrs, LaTeuehe, certain localities in the Kumaon Himalayas 
Smith, anmaiker. should be fe-visited, and accordingly Mr. 

LaTouche was deputed to the upper Lissar valley, whilst Mr. Smith 
was charged with the detailed work in Byans and the Kuti Yangti 
valley. Dr. Walker was sent to the Chitichun “ Klippen ” north- 
west of the Milam passes. The season proved an unusually un- 
favourable one and severe weather with snowfalls impeded the move- 
ment of the three parties considerably. Dr, Walker had to close his 
field-work very early owing to severe indisposition. However, the 
results are very commendable and very good collectioiis have been 
made by these three officers, which will be worked out in due course. 

Survey work was again taken in hand in Spiti during the hot 
season of 1899. Mr. Ha) den and Dr. von 
Mr. H. H. Haydtn Krafft w’ere posted to that pait of the Hima- 
mud Dr. A. von Kraft. j^yas and they reached the Spf!i valley on the 

22nd May 1899. The early part of the season was devoted to joint 
studies on the lower trias near Muth and a large collection of fo'sils 
was made in these beds. Later on the work was divided between 


these two officers, and each has given a progress report on his share 
of the survey, which is practically ncaily finished, only a few months 
w'ork remaining to bring the whole up to a certain degree of com- 
pleteness. 

With the exception of some almost inaccessible parts of the 
snowy range between Spiti and Hundes, the whole of the former 
district has been mapped and the survey carried through Kanaur 
and Hundes into Rupshu. 

The whole sequence of beds has been examined in as great detail 
as the time available would permit, and collections have been made 
from several fossiliferous horizons. The results show that all the 
systems from upper cambrian to cretaceous are probably represented 
in Spiti and Bashahr. Considerable attention was paid to the 
upper trias, several interesting discoveries having been made with 
reference to that system, whith has been found to be more complete 
than has hitherto been supposed to be the case in the Himalayas. 
Certain sections which have as yet been only cursorily examined, 
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promise to yield important results, chiefly with regard to the extent 
of the permian and carboniferous systems, and when these have 
been worked out it is hoped that it will be possible to publish a fairly 
complete memoir on this area. 

The following are a few of the more important results obtained 
by the Spiti party 

(1) A trilobite fauna of upper Cambrian age has been found 

in the Parahio valley. 

(2) An important unconformity has been proved to exist 

between the Cambrian and Silurian systems. 

(3) Upper Silurian fossils have been found in Spiti and 

Bashahr. 

(4) A great system of limestones overlain by shales and 

quartzites — including beds of upper carboniferous and 
permian age — has been found near Lio in Bashahr. 
This system is not known to attain such full develop- 
ment in any other part of the Himalayas. 

(5) Large collections, including many new forms, have been 

made from the lower trias beds and have been worked 
out by Dr. Krafft, 

(6) The muschelkalk, from which several forms new to the 

Himalayas have been obtained, has been found to 
extend both upwards and downwards further than 
had hitherto been suspected. The lowest bed in 
which fossils occur contains a very interesting ammo- 
nite fauna. 

(7) The upper muschelkalk passes up perfectly gradually into 

beds of ladinic age, with Daonella lowmeli, Wiss., and 
there is no trace in Spiti of a break between the 
muschelkalk and the upper carnic stage. 

(8) No break of any kind has been found in the triassic beds, 

but there appears to be a perfectly gradual passage 
from lowest trias to Jurassic. 

(9) The upper trias beds are of great thickness and contain 
numerous fossiliferous horizons, many of which can be identified 
with those found by Mr. Griesbacb and Dr. Diener in the Central 
Himalayas. 
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In the following table will be found a rough classification of thtf 
sedimentary rocks of Spiti and Bashahr 


Spiti. 

Fossil contents. 

Other parts 
of the 
Himalayas. 

Europe. 

Black (Spiti) Bhalet . 

Upper juratsic ammonites. 

Spiti shales. 

Upper Jurassic. 


Grey and black earthy 
lineitonee, paMing 
up gradually into 
tbe Spiti flhafeis 

Stephanoceras ct. ooronaio^ Brag. 

Spiriferina cf. ohtusee, 0pp. 

{?)Spirigera noeilingiu Bittn. 

Megalodon ladakhen&Ut Bittn. 

Dachstein Kalk 
in part. 

Dogger. 

(.>)Llas. 

(.’)RHiGTlC. 

*c 

U 

& 

a 

White and brown 
quartciteti black 
shales, and hard 
grey limestonea. 

AulacotkyrU iokarensih^ Bittn. 

Lima cumanica, Bittn. 

Spiriferina griesbachif Bittn. 


Brown-weathering, 
sandy, and ihiJy 
limestone, sand- 
stone and ddumite. 

Spirijerina griesbaehi, Bittn. 

Anodeniophora griesbachi, Bittn. 

Aulocothyris joharensis, Bittn. 

Diiiichites, n. sp. 

Monotis salinaria, Br. 

Spirigera dieneri, Bittn. 

^Sagenites 

beds.'* 

Coral limestone. 

Spitiferina griesbachi, Bittn. 

Rhynchonella bambanagemUf 
Bittn. 

L i Di e s t o ne 
with Spiriferina 

grtefOacai.*’ 

Brown-weathering, 
sandy, asd sbalv 
limestones ; sand- 
stones and shales, 
imth Mack splintery 
limcsto iioSi 

FaratihetUes iornquisti, E. v. 
Moji. vsr 

Juvaivites aff. ehrlichi, v. Hau. 

"Halorites beds’' 

Q)Hauerites n,f. ind. E. v. Moji 

Paratibetiies aff. iornguisti E. v. 
Mojs. 

H a u a r itet 
beds.” 

IXdomitic limiStooe. 
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Fossil Contents. 


OtktT pmrtt 
of the 
Himalayas* 


Splintery limeetoned, 
^ey ihaly lime- 
stones, and cslcs- 
reods shales. 


Grey, earthy shales. 
With shaly lime- 
stone parting. 



Tropiiea cf. subbullaiot E. v. 

Mojs. 

Tropiies aff. discobullatof E. 

Mojs. 

CMonauUlus gtieshaeki^ E, v. 

Mojs. 

Spifijmrina shalshaUnsis, Bittnt 

Rkynchoneltd lankanat Bittn. 

JcannUgs cymbt/ormis^ W. "Daonella beds*’ 

traehycgras cf. donoidesi E. v. 

Mojs. 


Hard, dark, splintery Halohia cf. comata, Bittn. 
limestone vrith 

shaly limestone . ci, /ascigtfnF, Bittn. 
intercalated. 


Daonatla lommoH, Wiss. 


Black shaly lime- Daonella indicdt Bittn. 
stones. 

,, lommflif Wiss» 


Gymnites ecki, E. v. Mojs. 
Trachyceras ladirntm^ E. v. Mojs. 
Froareestes bicinctus, E. v. Mojs. 
Piychiigs gorardu Blanf. 


Grey and black con- Ptyehiies rugifer^ Opp. 
cretionary lime- 
stones with thin Ceratttes ihuiUeri^ 
shaly partings. ■ 

Spifi/erina stracheydo Salt. 


Ladinic 

stage. 


CoratiUs Mubrohuoius,^, v. Mojs. 
S ibirites prahlada, Dien. 
DanubiUs kama, Dien. 


Nodular limestone. {Very poor in fossils. 



Age uncertain. 


Grey,^rthy,and con* Hgdgnstfosmia mojsisavicsifiita* Subrobustus 

n l i bed.," Diene., 

stones and shales. Danubtias nivalis ^ Dien, 
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Spiii. 

Fossil contents. 

Other parts 
of ine 
Himalayas, 

Europe, 

Black limestones and 
shales. 

Propiychites ammonotdes, Waag. 

MiikoceraSi n. sp. 

Ophicetas sakuniola^ Dien. 

Otoceras beds. 
Grie&bach. 

Lower trias* 

Black sha'es. 

Xenodiscus cathBnartuSi Waag. 

Cyclolohus oldhamif Waag. 

Braehiotoda of the ** Productus 
shales**’ 

Productus 

shales* 

• 

K 

< 

i 

6t 

W 

0« 

P 

as 

< 

§ 

« 

g 

s 

o 

B 

B 

< 

u 

Calcareous sand- 

stone or sandy 
limestone, under- 
lain by grits and 
conglomerates* 

Spirt fer musakheyltmis, Dav. 

Athyris gerardi^ Dien. 

Productus / urdom^ Dav, 

Mariinia glabra, Mart. 


Alternating beds of 
shale and quartzite. 

Bryoaoa {Fenestella, etc.) badly- 
preserved brachwpoda* 

Zewdnbeds” 
of Kashmir* 

1 

Limestones, slates, 
and quai Uites* 

PhilUpsia cf. cliffordi, Woodw. 

RhynchontllacU pUurodon, Phill. 
Derby ta sp. 

Synngothyrts sp* 

Grey limestone, 

often oolitic and 
crinoidal. 

Productus sp. 

Athyris sp* 

Syringothyris cf. cuspidatos, Ma^-t 
„ cf. efu/eaf. Sow* 

Upp'-r carbo- 
niierouB, ba, 
Mem. G. S. 1., 
Vol XXlll* 

Griesbach* 

• 1 
White quartzite. 

Apparently unfosstliferous. 

Carboniferous* 

(?)Dbvomiam. 

Grey siliceous lime- 
stone, weathering 
brownish ted. 

Fragments of crtnotds and bra- 
chtopods. 

Red crinoid 
limestone.” 
Griesbach 

Limestones, marls, 
and slates* 

Halysttes caUnularia, Luck* 

Calymono sp. 


upper. 

Silurian. 

Red gritty quartzite, 
underkidn^ con- 
glomerates* 

Apparently tinlossiUferottS* 

1 


(?) Lower* 
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Spitiw 

FossiU contents. 

Oiher parts 
ofths 

Himalayas, 

Sutopa, 

Slates and quartzites^ 
with thin bands of 
dolomite. 

Piyehoparia sp. 

Ol^nus tp. and ^ther upper 
Cambrian trilobites. 


Upper. 

Cambrian. 

Red quartz-schistsi 
slates, and carbo* 
naceous shales. 


Upper. 1 

a 

ca 

E 

'5 

X 


Quartzites and slates. 

Middle. 


6.— Sind. 

As a considerable difference of opinion existed with regard to 
the development of the tertiaries in Baluchis* 
Mr. E^VRreBNBORG. tan and Sind, Dr. Noetling was deputed during 
the second*half of the season to Sind, where 
he was later on joined by Mr. Vredenburg. 

Dr. Noetling thoroughly examined the northern part of the Laki 
range, while Mr. Vredenburg studied the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Ranikot. Later on the party examined the country between 
Jhirrak and Meting. Though only a comparatively short time could 
be devoted to these researches the results obtained are very im- 
portant, and the view which Dr. Noetling held with regard to the 
middle eocene of Baluchistan — namely, as being an equivalent of 
the Ranikot group— has been fully proved to be correct. Dr. Noet- 
ling and Mr. Vredenburg brought together a splendid collection 
of fossils, and though a considerable time will elapse before these 
will be described, the systematic researches of these officers have 
shed quite a new light on the stratigraphy of Sind. As the eocene 
was chiefly examined, these new observations concern of course 
that sub-division of the tertiary system only, and according to 
Dr. Noetling the sequence of the eocene is as follows in descending 
order 


NaRI'ORODF . 


(■17 
.j i6 

Cis 


17 Zone of Ceritkium, spec. nov. 

' Zone of Eupaiagus rostatus, d'Arch. 


Zone of Eehinolampas discoideus, Oup. 


E 
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Ranilotmuoup 


f Khirthar fimestone. 

13 Zone of Anomia, spec. nor. 

. . IS Zone of Ca*dita, spec. nov. 

II Zone of PugneUus, spec. nov. 

. 10 Zone of Nummulttes granulostu. 


Lowb» Eocene f MfesoKna limestone. 

I 8 Zone of Macropneustes speetosus, Dup. 

( 7 Zone of Gen. nov. spec nov. {Rostellaria, spec* 
Bland.) 

6 Unfossiliferous sandstones 
5 Zone of Osir$a lingua ( 7 ) 

4 Basalt. 

3 Zone of Turritella^ spec. nov. 
a Zone of Cardita heaumontu 
1 Nodular limestone^ 


The above sequence differs considerably from that first established 
by Dr. Blanford. In fact it appears that Dr. Blanford mapped 
as Khirthar limestone (upper eocene) a considerable ^ part of the 
limestone which in the above sequence appears as Noa g below 
the Ranikot -group. 

If we consider the limestone No. g, which Dr. Noetling calls 
alveolina limestonei to be an equivalent of my alveolina limestone 
of Baluchistan^ the sub-division of the eocene both iof^ Sind and 
Baluchistan is precisely alike^ namely 


Sind. 

Khirthar limestone. 

Ranikot-group. 
Ahreolkia limestone. 


Baluchistan. 

Upper eocene limestone (Sp'mtangi^ 
Oldham). 

Middle eocene shales. 

Lower eocene limestone (alveolina 
limestone). 


Me. E. Veedbnbueo. 


7.- Baluchistan. 

After returning from the Seistan Mission, which Mr. Vredenburg 
accompanied during the season 1898 to 1899 (see 
last year’s General Report, pages 63, etc.}, this 
officer was deputed during the hot months of last year to the Kojak 
range and the Toba plateau In Baluchistan to study the peculiar Kojak 
formation in greater detail and to compare it with the south'wesfeerji 
extension of it, which he had already met with during his Seistan 
tour. The full report on this survey, it is hoped, will appear when 
some gaps in the geological maps east of this area are filled in and 
when it will be possible to bring out a volume descriptive of the 
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geology of Bakichistao and compiled by the severe) ol^serveu* edw 
have worked out the details of it. Regarding the Kojalt rapge 
Mr. Vredenburg writes ip his oflBciai diary “ # * * I luu) 

stated that the broad range east of Nushki, consisting of many 
parallel ridges, which is the southern continuation of the Kojak or 
Kbwaja Amran, consists of two different systems of Strata: the 
western margin of highly cleaved slates with narrow beds of sand* 
stone, and with much vein*quartz, I took at first to be some palseo* 
zoic rock ; afterwards absolutely similar rocks were found to be 
highly metamorphosed eocene. Ail the eastern portion of the range 
consists of sandstones and shales in which I found no fossils ; they 
are much folded, but neither cleaved nor metamorphosed like the rocks 
along the western margin and contain no quartz-veins. I met 
with similar rocks, always unfossiliferous in several places in the 
desert, and have several times altered by opinion as to their age, 
owing to the disconnected and unmethodical manner in which this 
season's work was unavoidably performed. In the present inst<^ce 
a careful examination of the section from Nushki to Kishingi 
showed that the one type of rock passes quite gradually into the 
other ; the slates along the western margin are merely metamorphos- 
ed representations of the shales which constitute the eastern ridges. 
A few bands of limestone with crushed fossils occur indifferently 
in the slates and in the unaltered shales. On closer inspection 
it was found that the calcite veins common in the unmetamorphosed 
shales exist in the slates as well ; the quartz-veins are restricted 
to the slates and are a result of metamorphism. In some portions 
of the Kharan hills, where the rocks were locally less disturbed 
than usual, they assumed the same facies as these shales and 
sandstones, and in this case a few fossiliferous beds contained num- 
mulites. It may, therefore, be regarded as established that these 
rocks are eocene j they owe their peculiar facies to a greater develop- 
ment of the arenaceous element or a dwindling of the limestone; 
they would correspond probably to the Ghazij division ^ of 
Mr. Oldham. Such a conclusion simplifies the interpretation of 
all the regions where these rocks have been observed. The 
same rocks are the only ones I have met with, so far, in the 
Pishin district. I have examined nearly all the valleys that des- 
cend from the Toba plateau to the north-west, north, and north- 
east of Pishin. The rocks are quite similar to those met with 

> Middle eoceat, Grinbtch. 
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between Nusbki and Kardagap; the strata are generally somewhat 
gently undulating, but, just as in the Nushki region, the folds 
become sharper and slaty cleavage sets in as the Kojak range (or its 
northern continuation) is approached. * ^ At the time of my 

first visit the range east of Kardagap (southern continuation of the 
Ghaziabad range) was crossed along the ' Kurd Barak ’ pass, where 
the rocks were almost entirely concealed. On the present occasion 
I crossed it further south and was able to observe that it consists 
almost entirely of massive nummulitic limestone with some very 
subordinate shale bands. It is flanked by siwaliks on either side.** 
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Part in. 

Progress Reports of Officers of the Geological Survey of Indus 
for the year iSgp^tgoo. 


Note on the Auriferous reefs of South and South*East Wainid, by 
H. H. Hayden, B.A., B.E., Officiating Deputy Superintend 
dent. Geological Survey of India, 

During the past few months an examination, on a small scale, 
has been made of the more important reefs in 
South and South-East Waindd, the general 
results of which tend to show that the majority 
of the reefs are probably too poor in gold to offer any prospects of 
remunerative working ; yet it is possible that one or two may prove 
sufficiently rich to justify mining operations, provided these are 
carried on judiciously and under strictly expert supervision. This 
opinion, however, is given with considerable diffidence, for the scale 
on which the examination has been carried out was so small, as to 
render it a matter of extreme difficulty to arrive at any reliable 
conclusions as to the average value of a given reef. This difficulty 
is intensified by the fact that the gold appears to be most capri- 
ciously distributed. Till, therefore, trials on a considerably larger 
scale have been made, any recommendation as to the advisability or 
otherwise of the resumption of mining operations would seem hardly 
justifiable. Many of the reefs, however, have yielded consistently 
poor results, and of these it may be safely assumed that they are not 
likely to be worth working ; but a few have given results ranging from 
over an ounce to a few grains of gold per ton of ore, and these results 
should warrant the undertaking of more extensive investigations. 

Auriferous reefs occur both in South and South-East Waindd.^ 
In the latter area, however, they are by far the 
more numerous, and are to be found chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of Davila and Pandalur. Most of these reefs 

• Kins, Rec. G.S. I., VoL VIII, 2 (187s). 

.. Vol. XI, 3 (1878). 

Brough Smyth : *'The Gold Mines of the South-East Wainid and Carcoor Ghdt.** (1880.) 
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have been re-examined, but in the present short note it will be 
sufficient to mention only those which have yielded an appreciable 
amount of gold. 

The most important of those near D6vdla are found on the edge 
.. ,, ^ of the gh&t between Sulimalai (Hill) and Nadu* 

gam, and include those formerly known as 
the Skull, Bear, Cavern, Klirambur, and Hamlin’s reefs. Of these the 
Skull reef is the only one which has yielded more than a small 
percentage of gold. It was worked to Some extent by the Alpha 
Gold Mining Company, and numerous drives and adits are still to be 
seen, though in most cases, owing to the heavy rainfall on the edge of 
the gh&t, they are more or less blocked up by the falling in of the roof. 

The reef is composed of white quartz containing highly pyritous 
bands of varying thickness, and it is in these bands that most of the 
gold is found, the white non-ferraginous quartz being almost barren. 
The casing, which is formed of a more or less brecciated mass of 
quartz, talcose, and schist, and decomposed iron ores (now chiefly 
limohite or hmmatite), is also frequently rich, but-its thickness is 
usually only a few inches. 

The following list contains the results of a few tests made on the 
Skull reef:— 


Number. 

Locality. 

Amount 

crushed. 

Amount of gold 
to ton of ore. 

Portion ol reef 
represented. 

1 

Kurambar tinoel 

6oo1bB« 

os. dwt. gr. 
o 1 13 

Whole reef. 

f 

S. E. end. 

Open quarry west 

931 b.. 

o 0 i8*5 

DUto. 

3 

of Alpha Com- 
pany*! bungalow. 

Na. 9 adit • 

71b..* 

• 13 i 

Ferruginous portion of 

4 

Ditto • 

6lbs.« 

oil i6 

reefs > f^eC thick. 

Ditto. 

5 

Ditto • • 

ylbss* 

03 8 

Whole reef. 

6 

No. 7 adit . 

7lbi.* 

Traces. 

Ditto. 

7 

Ditto 

6lbs.» 

17 6 V 

Upper part of reef (one 
feet ns inches thick) 
and casing. 

8 

Dibo 

7lbs.» 

.0 0} 

9 

Ditto 

Sibs.* 

4*16 dwts. 

Ditto* 

10 

Ditto • • 

7lba.» 

8*93 sr 

Ditto. 


• Taken by •ampling from a mass of about soo lbs. 
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The restdts obtained from the Bear, Kurambar, and Hamtin’a reefs 
were all small, the highest being from the 
* Kurambar reef, ws., 4*66 dwts. to the ton. None 

of these reefs have been exploited to any extent by the Gold Mining 
Companies, but the Bear reef was worked by the old native miners, 
who furrowed out small tortuous passages along the reef in order, 
a'pparently, to get at the casing. * A small adit of about 30 feet in 
length represents the only mining done by Europeans. In this adit 
is a small leader— six inches thick— of highly pyritous ore, which 
yielded gold at the rate of 10 dwts. to the ton. 

Hamlin^s reef was formerly mined to some extent, but almost all 

, the old workings have fallen in. One adit is 

am tnsree . ^ leader 

only having been opened up. This leader is ten inches in thickness 
a nd contains visible gold. Seven lbs. of quartz from it was taken 
out of a mass of about isolbs. and yielded gold at the rate ol two 
ounces to the ton ; the sample treated showed no visible gold. 

The Kurambar reef has also been opened np by a small adit. 

, Two samples of quartz taken from this adit 

Kurambar rut. 

gave— 

1. Trace of gold : from 7lbs. of ore. 

2. 4*66 dwts. to the ton. 

The results obtained from most of the other reefs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ddvdla were poor, usually about 1 dwt. or less to the 
ton. 

Of the reefs in the neighbourhood of Pandalur, those on the 
„ . . Richmond and Phoenix Estates have been 

Kukmond, • j . # .... . 

mined; the former, which is seen near the 
Richmond tea-factory, has been opened up by an adit about 300 feet 
long, from which small drives have been run along the reef, which 
is here about four feet thick and carries a band of highly pydtous 
ore: the thickness of this band is about one foot. Two samples 
treated gave respectively i oz. 7 dwts. 4*8 grs., and si dwts. of gold 
to the ton of ore. 

The largest mine in Sonth-East VVaindd is that on the Phoenix 
Estate. The reef has been worked on three 
different levels, and the mine while under 
expert management is said to have paid expenses, work having even- 
tually been stopped by the orders of the Government of India, in con- 
sequence of the frequency of accidents which resulted in the death 
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t>f several native miners. The ore, however, appears to be of quite 
a low grade, yielding only about a dwts. of gold to the ton. The gold 
is very finely divided, but appears to be distributed fairly regularly 
throughout the greater part of the reef, though richer bands with 
much pyrites occur in places. The reef, which has an average thick- 
ness of about four feet, has been proved over a considerable area. 


Geology South-East 
Waindd. 


The rocks of South and South-East Wainid 
fall roughly into seven classes, vis.— 


1. The charnockite series. (Acid, intermediate and basic varieties.) 

2. Hornblendic rocks, associated with the chamockites. 

3. Biotite gneiss. 

4. Biotite granite. 

5. Pegmatite veins. 

6. Younger basic dykes. 

7. Quartz reefs. . 


UornUondic rocl. 


Biotite gneiss. 


The charnockitet form the mass of the Nilgiris bordering on 
_. . Waindd, and are found at various points intru- 

sive in the biotite gneiss, forming in fact most of 
the more striking hill masses in South and South-East Waindd. On 
their borders, and apparently connected with them, ocqprs a series 
„ ^ of hornblendic rocks, often resembling old 

basic dykes, now represented by pure horn- 
blende rocks or epidiorites ; these too contribute some important 
features to the landscape. 

The biotite gneiss is everywhere soft and highly decomposed. 

In South-East Waindd it is usually more or less 
Btonti gfutsSo ^ 

hornblendic, probably owing to the numerous in- 
trusions of charnockite. It is, as a rule, the country rock in which 
the quartz reefs occur. 

Biotite granite, strongly resembling the "dome gneiss" of 
Haziribagh, occurs at Sultan’s Battery and 
to % gran . Kalpats Hill, and is probably connected with 
the numerous veins of pegmatite found throughout Wainid. 

The pegmatite veins which appear to ran more or less at right 
angles to the quartz reefs, i.e,, practically 
egmaMe. parallel to the strike of foliations of the country 

rock, are composed of great masses of quartz and felspar with fairly 
large crystals of mica : the only other mineral hitherto indentified in 
them being garnet, which is not common. The 
mica, which is "ruby" mica, is of excellent 


Shiite granite. 


Pegmatite^ 
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quality, occurs in considerable masses, and crystals of over a feet x 
a feet have been found. Mining is being begun on a small scale, but 
at the time of my visit amounted to little more than a few scratchings 
of the surface : but there is good reason to hope that before long 
mica mining will prove an important and prosperous industry in 
Waindd. 

The youngir Sasic dykes have been found only in two localities 
^ ^ in South Waindd, and consist of fairly fresh 

rocks approaching dolerite in composition. 

In most cases the country rock in which the quartz reefs occur 
, ,, is biotite or hornblendic gneiss; it is always 

ountry roc . decomposed to a depth of a hundred feet or 

more, and is so soft that it can be readily dug out with a pick, and 
blasting is almost unnecessary. Tunnelling is therefore easy and 
rapid, but this advantage is considerably discounted by the fact that 
the softness of the rock necessarily involves very extensive timber* 
ing. 

Most of the reefs are found cropping out on the edges of the ghits 
and can therefore be worked down to a depth 
PaettttUi/or mining. several hundred feet by means of adits run 

in from the hill sides. 

Timber is no longer available in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the veins, but could be obtained in large 
Timber. quantities from the forests at the foot of the 

ghits. 

With the exception of that on) Richmond Estate, all the reefs 
mentioned above are situated near perennial 
streams, and water-power sufficient to run a 
considerable amount of machinery would be obtainable ; this would 
of course involve the construction of dams. 

Labour, at the rate of four annas per diem, is said to be available 
in large quantities in the neighbouring taluk 
Labour. (Ernid taluk of Malabar). 

Much of the road from the nearest port and Railway station, 
Calicut, is in a hopeless state of disrepair and is 
Roads. jjg impassable for wheeled transport 

during the monsoon. The worst portions, however, are being taken 
over by the Government and will probably in the course of a year 
or so be restored to their former excellent condition. 


Timber 0 
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So mdch fot tfie nklural conditions, which bear on the question 
of the success or otherwise of mining operations 
N tmur*. Waindd. One point, hottever, still remains 

to be considered, Ots., the question of hind tenure, and o/f such vital 
importance is this, that it has seemed advisable, even in the present 
short note, to enter into the matter at some length. 

In South-East Wainid, owners of all lands may be divided roUghly 
into two classes, vi$.— 

A. The Government of India. 

B. Owners other than the Government of India. An owner of this tatter 

class is termed a private jaumi.*’ 

In the first case the Government of India is the absolute owner, 
la the second case, the lands are held by the owner or jautnt subject 
to a tax or rent known as asses^ent. 

(i) Lands included under class A, lands of which the Government of India 
is the jaumi, when taken on lease, are subject to the following charges 

(a) Assessment, paid on the whole or only a portion of the land, at rates 

varying from six pies to two rupees per acre according to the quality 
of the land. 

(b) yauma-bogum or rent, usually at the rate of eight annas per acre. 

The payment of the above charge is made of course to the 

Government of India. 

(a) Lands held on lease from a private jaumi (class B) are also subject to 
similar charges, v/s.— 

(a) Asussmtnt, at the same rates as above, paid to the Government of 
India, by the occupier, whether he be the owner (jaumi) or a tenant 
(» patadar *’)• 

(i) Jaurna^bogum or tun^ paid by the tenant or lessee to the private jaumi 
at such rates as may be fixed by private arrangement between t/u 
parties concerned. 

All lands held for purposes of gold mining, whether held directly 
under the Government of India, or on lease from a private jaumi, 
are subject to a Government royalty of 'j\ per cent, of each year's 
net profits. 

In the case therefore of lands of which the Government ‘of India 
is the jaumi, the maximum charges to which they will be subject may 
be estimated at about R 2-8 per acre, plus a royalty of 7^ per cent, on 
the net profits of mining operations, while, on.the other hand, lands 
held under a private janmi will still be subject to assessment (at a 
maximum of Rj per acre) and a royalty of 7I per cent, on net 
profits of mining, and, in addition, rents or other charges (such as 
royalties, etc.,) at a rate to be arranged between the private jaumi 
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and tiie intending leshee, and as most of the antifereus lands of 
Sonth-Bast Wahiid belong to large native landed proprietors, who 
naturaU]! wish to make the terms as profitable to themselves as 
possible, there is some danger that they may refuse to grant leases 
except on prohibitive terms, thereby putting a veto On all mining till 
they can be induced to accept more reasonable offers. This danger 
indeed seems imminent at the present time and if allowed to con« 
tinue will seriously affect the new and promising mica»mining 
industry. 


♦ 


Preliminary Report on the Auriferous tract is the Wuntho District in 
Burma, by G. A. Stonier, A.R.S.M., F.G.S., Mintng Sfeeialistf 
Geological Survey of indta. 


During the field-season of iSgg to igoo I was engaged in investi- 
gating the conditions under which minerals (particularly gold) occur 
ia the district bounded by Banmank on the north, Kawlin on the 
south, Seu on the east and Pinlebu on the west. I have done as 
much original prospecting as was possible during the time at my 
disposal, but the work was seriously impeded by the want of skilled 
labour with which to carry out ordinary methods of prospecting such 
as are adopted in America and Australia. 

During the month of February I was employed in detailed pros- 
pecting work, a close study of the Choukpazat lode (underground 
and on the surface), and the survey of several traverses which were 
necessary on account of the incomplete character of the plans sup- 
plied to me. 

The Choukpazat reef was discovered by Burmans and the outcrop 
was worked by them to a depth of 8 or lo feet. 
ou poMot. ^ ^ P prospecting is 

the neighbourhood in 1694, came to these old excavations and aftei 
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a series of tests, he discovered the shoot of gold and commenced to 
sink upon the reef. To illustrate the difficulties connected with the 
preliminary proceedings, it may be mentioned that, at one time, the 
strike of the vein was believed to be north and south, and it was only 
by a considerable amount of work that the direction* was found to be 
E. 30° N., and the underlie to be S. 30° E. at 62*’. The vein has been 
proved to a depth of 420 feet, though all the slopes are above the 
310 feet level. The length of the vein is 240 feet and the richest part 
of the deposit has been found midway between the north-eastern 
and south-western boundaries. The thickness varies from two 
inches to ten feet and averages about three feet six inches. The 
veinstone contains 14 dwts. of gold to the ton of stone and consists 
chiefly of a compact quartz, generally white in color, but in places 
banded with black streaks which are roughly parallel with the walls 
of the vein and show very clearly by candle-light in the mine. The 
quartz varies considerably in character and below the 310 feet level 
is associated with calcite : in places it is devoid of an accompanying 
mineral, but in other parts of the vein there is so much galena, copper 
pyrites and iron pyrites present that the ore has the appearance of 
a complex copper-ore. ^ 

The free gold is fine, irregular in occurrence and is most abundant 
where altaite ( telluride of lead, tin-white in color ) is present : it is 
frequently associated with copper pyrites and is visible at the 310 
feet level. Unless the character of the stone be known, a heap of 
milling ore may be examined without a single “ specimen ” being 
discovered ; under the circumstances it is needless to add that miners 
do not steal specimens. 

The footwall and hanging-wall are sometimes well defined and 
the latter is polished and occasionally striated. " Horses ” (t f., in- 
cluded country) are of common occurrence and have been found to 
carry payable gold. " Breaks ** are met with in the fcotwall and less 
frequently in the hanging-wall. 

The vein is cut off on the south-western end by intrusive felsite(?), 
a description of which must await microscopic examination. The 
vein thins as it approaches this rock and passes into a small 
mullocky vein at the junction of the intrusive and intruded rocks. 
At the north-eastern end the lodestuff appears to be cut off at the 
outcrop by a fault, but in the Main Adit (94 feet level) there is no 
sign of a fault, and the vein gradudly thins until it cannot be traced 
even as a division-plane traversing the country. Below the Main Adit 
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the levels have not been extended in a north<«asterIy direction from 
the main shaft, which latter is wholly in ore. It is of considerable 
importance that the mine should be proved, not only in depth, but 
also in the horizontal direction indicated. 

Attempts to trace the extension of the view, beyond the aurifer* 
ous shoots, have failed both in a north-easterly and south-westerly 
direction. 

Specimens sent by Mr. Wright from the hanging-wall at the 
310 feet level have been examined by Messrs. Middlemiss and 
Holland, both of whom report it to be a pyroxene rock.*' 1 think 
that both the hanging-wall and footwall belong to the series in which 
are the tuffs, a series largely developed in the district. The rocks 
have the general appearance of sediments, although it was impossible 
to obtain evidence of their sedimentary origin— the sections are poor. 
In some respects the rocks resemble a thick series of tuffs, breccias, 
etc., of devonian age which I discovered at Bingera (New South 
Wales), and in the absence of palaeontological evidence I should 
consider the Choukpazat rocks to be as old as the Australian beds 
referred to. 

Within 75 yards of the outcrop of the Choukpazat vein, intrusive 
diorite has been found : a specimen, selected by me, has been 
examined microscopically by Mr. T. H. Holland. This rock can be 
traced in a northerly direction along the Choukpazat Stream as it 
is found at intervals for a distance of one mile. 

A mass of diorite occurs at Shintha, four miles north of Choukpazat 
village, and appears to be on the same line of disturbance. Taking 
into consideration the wavy line of junction, the occasional 
(perhaps even frequent) alteration of the tuffs, at the junction, and 
the thin tongues of diorite penetrating the tuffs, there is no room for 
doubt that the diorite is of later age and intrusive into the tuffs. 

The evidence for the relation of the felsite to the tuffs is not as 
satisfactory but is, 1 think, sufficient to establish the intrusive 
character of the felsite. At about one mile south of Choukpazat 
village a good section is seen : porcellanites rest vertically on felsite, 
which latter is indistinctly schistose in places. 

The mode of occurrence of the quartz and its association with 
calcite show that the quartz, occurring in the vein, is not interbedded 
but is younger than the enclosing rocks and has been deposited from 
solution. The question will be more fully dealt with in a subsequent 
report. . 
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Hall a mile in a noEtherly dicection, a quart! reef (pataUel |9| 
and in the same country as the Choukpazat vein) has been discovered 
but has not been prospected. 

Nine hundred yards to the north<north*east two quartz veins have 
been found. One, known as the Peregrine, has been cut by an adit 
136 feet long and a level is being driven N. lo*’ W. in a dicection 
along the vein which varies from 12 to 16 inches in thickness: a 
quantity of ore has been raised and awaits treatment. Seventy yards 
we8t*nortb-west of the Peregrine adit, a vein known as the MasheebOQ 
has been cut in a level driven 34 feet S. 51*^ E.and N. 51° W. from 
an adit ninety>five feet long. The reef is seen oply in the western 
end of the level and varies from an inch to a foot in thickness. A 
parcel of ore is being raised. 

The mill is situated on the Nevalabo Choung, one mile north of 
Choukpazat village, and consists of a ten head stamps battery 
(75oIbs. stamps, 7 inch drop, 92 blows per minute, *02 inch screens) 
with ordinary amalgamated copper plates and two small shaking 
tables : nine dwts. of gold per ton are obtained by amalgamation. 
Concentrates ave collected on two Frue Vanners and are being 
stored with a view to the erection of a suitable plant for tjl^eir treat* 
ment. The tailings contain 3 dwts. of gold per ton : a small cyanide 
plant is being erected to deal with them. The following table ilius' 
trates the method :*— 


Free gold. 

Amalgatnated in 
tbeboies of the 
battery and on 
the copper platoa 


Orb« 

I 

T~i I 

Concentrates. Tailings. 

Sorted and awaitins To be treated bjr 

treatment. a small cyanide 

plant in cosrw 
of erectioa. 


There is no donbt that free gold will be foun 4 >n the auriferous 
shoots at greater depths than 420 feet to which the Choukpazat 
vein has been proved. This feature is of impoctance because it 
means that a fair percentage of the gold in most of the workable 
lodes can be extracted by the aid of simple machinery. Only one 
complete plant is necessary for the district, and the concentrates 
from the smaller mines could be sold on assay value to the owners 
of the larger plant. There has not been as favorable an opportunity 
as the present for the development of small mines : a comparative^ 
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smatl addition wovld maJce thp Cboukpjazat plant anitablo foe the 
purpose indicated. 

Eleven miles north of Cboukpazat an area is being prospected by 
Mr. N. Lazarus. Several quartz veins have 
been discovered and a level thirty-four feet in 
length has been driven along a reef bearing north-west and heading 
lo degrees to the south-west. The reef varies from 15 inches to 
2 feet in widthi is well defined and worthy of exploitation. The 
other veins, referred to, have not been prospected. 

The two properties described in this report are the only places 
. , , where work is in progress, and as will be seen 

from my remarks only one payable vein has 
been found up to date.^ 


♦ 


Preliminary Report se fke Rampur Coal-field, G. F. RbaDBR, 
F,G.S., Mining Specialist, Geological Survey of India. 


The part of the Rampnr coal-field which has been examined this 
field-season (December loth 1899 February 
Area eMommtd. 1900) is shown on the map (dated 1875) 

as lying between parallels 21^ 45' and 21** 51' and meridians 83^ 50' 
and 84® i*. 

The previous writers on this coal-field are - 

Dr. V. Ball, Rec., Geol. Surv. of India, 

Previous Writers. ^ ^ ^ 

Surv. of India, Vol. xvii, pt. 3, Vol. xviii, pt. 4, Vol. xix, pt. 4, Vol. xx, 

Pt.4- 


1 Sioce the above was written. Mr. Stonier has discovered a quartz reef with payable geld 
about 14 miles north of fiaumank. The reef cons^^ of quart^. is nine iqcl^s in thic^i^ ap^ 
where tested it contains 9 dwts« of gold per ton of ore. There is also aboa^ 2 ptf cent, cd 
copper in the form of cbalcopyrites. 
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One thick band of carbonaceous shale with coaI*bands interbedded 
and several minor seams were disclosed in the 

Pmi«tu History. LUlari stream. As the result of surface explora* 

tiQn in this area, and evidence deduced from bore>holes put down in 
the Lilian valley under his directions in 1884 to t886, Dr. King says, 
I am reluctantly compelled to recommend its abandonment.'* In a 
later Report (Vol. XX) Dr. King, not considering the evidence of 
bore-hole samples sufficiently trustworthy, advised sinking a pit near 
Chowdibahal. The general results of these investigations were, 
however, considered unfavourable, and no further action was taken in 
prospecting for coal until the discovery of a seam of coal under the 
site of the Eeb bridge on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. On this 
discovery a grant was made by Government to the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway Company to explore the coal area round Telanpali. For 
this purpose five bore-holes and one shaft were put down. I have 
marked four bore*hoIes and the shaft on the annexed sketch-plan of 
the area. One bore-hole 1 have not been able to locate on account of 
the inaccuracy of the map. The general result of this exploration 
(by the llengal-Nagpur Railway Company) was not encouraging, but 
on the report being submitted to Mr. Griesbach, he advised the 
deepening of bore-hole No. 4 (K4 of map) until undoubted Talchir 
rocks were struck “ not being satisfied that the lower measures of the 
Barakars (which usually contain the best coal seams) ” had been 
sufficiently proved. In pursuance of this opinion Government sanc- 
tioned the work of carrying the boring to a depth of 400 feet and 
subsequently to a depth of 600 feet. At a depth of 347 feet a seam 
of coal 7' 9" thick, with a 6* band of stony coal in the middle, was 
struck, then for a hundred feet a remarkable succession of alternating 
bands of thin coals and shales were encountered, and the remaining 
37 feet passed through fine-sandstone ’’—the hole being stopped at a 
depth of 485 feet in this sandstone before reaching the Talchirs. 

This boring result was deemed by Mr. Griesbach sufficiently 
encouraging to advise going on with the work for another 100 feet 
or so, unless the crystalline rocks were struck at a lesser depth. 
The boring contractors pointed out that the cost of drilling to this 
depth would be very great, and Mr. Smith was deputed to visit the 
spot to ascertain whether it could be regarded as reasonably certain 
that two borings to a depth of 500 feet would give the same infor- 
mation as one to a depth of 1,000 feet and if strong evidence existed 
in favour of this concluaon, to mark the exact position at which the 
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Bfecond bore-hole should be drilled with reference to the one under 
discussion. 

V* 

The examination did not answer this question and it was consi* 
dered a better plan to select a site near Dhoramuda, practically at 
the top of the Barakars, and bore through the whole thickness to 
the Talchirs or Crystallines as the case might be. Had the coal- 
field been previously laid down on an accurate map I venture to 
think that such site would not have been chosen, since it would 
have been evident that at that point the thickness of measures 
would be nearly if not quite double what they were anticipated to 
be. However, a bore-hole was put down here to a depth of 828^ feet 
only which passed through several shaly coal seams (not one work- 
able) finally stopping in the zone of Barakar Rocks exposed in 
the Lillari nala near Piplimal, several hundred feet above the top 
(geologically speaking) of the Kodopali boiing (No. 4) and only 
proved the ground already proved by Dr. King in his Nos. i, 2a, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 bore-holes. It will therefore be seen that the lower 
measures of the Barakars have not been proved as was intended. 

The object of this survey was to reconcile as far as possible 
previous apparently conflicting data and as- 
certain the probability of existence of a work- 
able seam or seams of coal. My first endeavour was to establish a 
working vertical section from exposures in the 
Lillari valley for correlation with parallel sec- 
tions in the Eeb river and Bichwa nala, and to enable me to fix the 
horizons of the seams discovered in the various bore-holes in the 
course of this preliminary work, I was forced to the conclusion that 
the topographical sheet was not sufficiently accurate for recording 
geological observations. I was therefore compelled to re-survey the 
whole area topographically and as a consequence geologically too. 

For the purpose of this Progress Report I will confine myself 
to the economic resources of the field, leaving 

Scope 0/ report. upon which the geological map is 

based for my final report. 

Work was commenced in the Lillari nala and as complete a work- 
ing section as possible was established from 
of thtckHfss. gurf^ce observations, from the Talchirs up to 
the Kamthis. On the evidence of this section alone I should place 
the thickness of the Bar akars at about two thousand feet. There is 


Object of present survey » 


Jnaccurate maPo 
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a great difference between this figure and those of previous writers. 
The inaccurate map previously used will account for some of it, but 
even then I fail to understand why so low a figure was assumed. 
I have not, however, been able as yet to make use of the evidence 
deducible from Dr. King's bore-holes in the Lillar^ valley, since no 
information is to hand of their exact positions. 

Four carbonaceous bands were met with in the Lillari nala (see 

SiamsinikeUllmri plan R‘, R‘, R», R*) near Durlipali, Bonjari, 
nala. Kbaliababal, and Dhoramuda Gh&t. Small pits 

were sunk into these outcrops and the following sections 
obtained ; — 


Durlipali i^Base of seam /?*. 


Bonjarii R^. 


Ft. in 

Two inches of coal with • 
shale . .on 

Argillaceous shale • *30 

Carbonaceous shale *20 

Coal • • • #02 

Carbonaceous shale 
Base 


Ft. in. 

Argillaceous shale • 2 o 

Clay ironstone . *03 

Carbonaceous shale • 2 3 

Coal . . • . o Q 

Carbonaceous shale 1 o 

Coal . • . .05 

Carbonaceous shale • o 9 

C'oal . . . *0 8: 

Carbonaceous shale • 1 4 

Coal • • .02 

Carbonaceous shale • 0 7 

Coarse sandstone 
Base 


Khaliahahal, 


Top 

Ft. in. 


Clay • • • 

. 2 0 


Carbonaceous shale 

. 0 4 


Coal 

. 0 4 


Carbonaceous shale 

• 0 4 


Shale with coal-pipes 

. 2 4 


Carbonaceous shale 

. 1 0 


Coal • • • 

• 0 6 

Dhoramuda Ghdt, R*, 

Carbonaceous shale 

. 0 5 

Carbonaceous micaceous 

Coal 

. 0 2 

shale 

Carbonaceous shale 

. 0 10 

Sandstone 

Sandstone 

Base 


Base 


It will be seen that none of these bands contains coal of work- 
able thickness. Nevertheless samples of coal were extracted from 
each band and tested. The result was indifferent in each case, the 
average ash excee4ing 35 per cent. 
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On the result of these holes, however, I do not feel justified in 
condemning these seams. It is highly probable that some change will 
be found to take place in their quality to the east and west and to 
the dip of the point proved. 

My next intention was therefore to get a correlative section in 
the Bichwa nala—marked on the Topographical Survey map as 
flowing more or less parallel to the l.illari nala, and about a mile or 
a mile and a half to the west of it — lo see how these seams varied 
in quality and thickness, etc., to the west and to get some idea as to 
the nature of the ground intervening. I was very much disappointed 
on finding that there is no Bichwa nala, nor any other stream 
flowing towards the south ; indeed the water from the hills ranging 
from Burtab to Sahujbuhal flows to the east into the Lillari. 

By this time, however, my new plan was beginning to show the 
New plan and dfduc topographical map more incorrect than I had 
tions, thought, and it became evident that opinions 

based on work done on this map must require reconsideration ; in 
fact, the correlation of the Eeb Bridge and Durlipali seams did not 
appear plausible. 

I then turned my attention to the neighbourhood of the teb 
river and the nalas flowing into it on the right 

Modlia nala. bank and the Bonniii nala on the left bank. Com- 

mencing near the source of the Modlia nala diligent search was 
made for some shale or coal seams to correlate with the Bengasi 
and Khaliabahal beds. In its upper reaches the Modlia nala gives 
many rock sections, and I was therefore at a loss to understand why 
some carbonaceous shale or coal beds weie not met with. The dis- 
covery of what appear to be Talchir shales, however, further down the 
stream proving, in such a case, a down throw fault to the east, 
explained this and at the same time showed that representatives of 
these carbonaceous shale beds must be sought for much further to 
the west and north than this report is dealing with. 

Attention was then directed to the Ecb river, and here I was 
successful in unearthing, as anticipated, coal 
Etb rtver. outcrops (correlating with the Eeb Bridge seam) 

at two points— R’, R*— of great moment in that they will materially 
aid in solving the field— approximately iS and 3 miles down the 
river from the bridge. 
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Holes were put down at these points and also at Lumchibabal Bridge 
(R where curiously enough, the same seam, I believe, was proved 
on the same day— I thought then for the first time, but subse- 
quently found it was not so. 

The sections, as deep as the pits could be taken with the labour 
at hand, are— 



Rampur sec- 
tion 

R6. 

Ram Adin 
section 

R7. 

Lumchibabal 

RB. 



FI 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Conglomerate . 

• o • • 

• • 

• 

• •• 

• •• 

Grey shale • 

• • • • 

• • 


' 


7 

o 

Black earth 

• • • • 

4 

u 

6 

o 

5 

6 

Coat . 

• * • • 

4 

9 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Balt . • 

• * f • 

o 

8 

I 

6 



Coal . 

• • • • 

3 

I 

3 

3 



Bait . 

• • • • 

1 

1 

9 

1 





Coal anticipated 

• • • • 

1 

_j 

1 

i 


1 

\ 

f 


Laboratory and also large scale tests were made with the follow- 
ing average result . (Moisture 97o, vol. m, i7°/oi white) 

l5°/o variable, and fixed carbon upwards of 5i°/o* Seven maunds 
of coal taken from the lower parts of the Rainpur seam gave 1 2^% 
of reddish ash— one little bit formed a clinker. Generally, the coal 
may be said to be of fair quality, parts very good, ignites freely, and, 
except that one bit clinkers, open-burning, suitable for steam 
purposes and of workable thickness. 

It may, I think, be safely assumed that this is the Eeb seam. 
Such being the case the outcrop of this seam is seen to be duplicated, 
and this point itself is almost sufficient to prove the existence of a 
down throw fault (and to a certain extent locate it) to the east, 
since the seam dips to the west. In addition to this evidence, 
however, the occurrence of Talchir shales in the Modlia nala, the 
{K>8itions of the basement white Barakar sandstones on both sides of 
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Horiton ofihe Eeh 
Bridge seam* 


the Eeb Bridge and at Telanpali, the absence of coal in the No. I 
bore*hole of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company (K* on map) and 
the presence of a spring near Rampar are sufficient to warrant the 
assumption, and determine the line of a down throw fault to the east 
as shown on the plan . 

Upon what grounds the Eeb coal seam has been identiBed with 
the Durlipali shale bed 1 do not know, but 
I am certainly not of that opinion and indeed 
think that the Eeb seam is the lower by some 
200 to 300 feet. If the exact position of the bore^holes put down by 
Dr, King in the Lillari valley and also that of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway Company, ' No. 3 ’ can be ascertained, this point could, 1 
think, be settled beyond doubt. 

In conclusion I would like to add that further action in this area 
should be directed towards the immediate ex- 
ploitation of the Eeb coal seam and the comple- 
tion of bore-hole No. 4 (K^ of map) down to the Talcbirs. At the 
same time the Bonjari and Khaliabahal beds might be followed up 
to the west and north, for, as 1 have before stated, it is not improb- 
able that these beds will improve ; and here it is necessary to add 
that such further exploration cannot be carried out in a satisfactory 
manner unless accurate topographical maps be supplied upon which 
data already known can be mapped and deductions drawn there- 
from. 


Conclusion. 
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Preliminary Report on the Sohagpur Coal-field, by G. F. Reader^ 
F.G.S., Coal Specialist, Geological Survey of India. 


In Volume XXI, Part 3, of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of India, Mr. Hughes describes the above coal-field, and records the 
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existence of the coal seams which came wider his notice, and at the 
same time he makes such observations on each seam as his prelimr> 
Object of Survey. nary investigation would allow. The present 

survey is intended to collect, more practical 
details of some of the most promising seams mentioned by Mr. 
Hughes, and of other seams encountered during its progress. 

On page 46 of the Memoir referred to, Mr. Hughes states 
“ The main seam comes to the surface between Bargaon and 
Kelhauri, once in the Jamunia, thrice in the Son, frequently in the 
Bag^ha, and twice in the Narghra seams. It covers a large and 
easily workable area or either side of the Son, and it can be picked 
up along its strike for a distance of 10 miles. It is the seam 'far 
excellence' of this part of the field." 

On such a prescript I pitched my camp at Burharand and com- 
menced operations in the neighbourhood of this 
Amin uam. seam. In amplification of the above abstract, 1 

am now in a position to say that ^ good seam of workable coal 
crops out near Amlei in the Bagdha nala and also about a mile further 
south-west in the same nala. It dips aiiout 3° to the north-west, 
and to judge from its .strike, I am at present inclined to think that it 
may be correlated u ith a seam ex])Oscd in the S6n 7 miles north- 
east of the Amlei exposure and miles north-cast of Bokahi. The 
section of the seam is : — 


Amlei seam. 


At Amlei. Is the Son. 



Ft. 

in. 


Ft. 

in. 

Massive sandstone . 

, 


Massive sandstone 

• 


Banded 

• 1 

6 

Gritty sandstone . 

• 4 

0 

Fireclay shale 



Hard coal 

• 4 

B 

Soft coal 

, 1 

5 

Ontty sandstone , 

• 2 

0 

Carbonaceous shale 

• 0 

5 




Hard coal 

. 0 

0 




Soft jy • • 

. 2 

1 




flard i} * • 

• 7 

0 




Shaly „ 

• 1 

2 




Soft ,f • • 

• 2 

6 




Carbonaceous shale 

. o 

2 





Sandstone 

Base I 

If these seams be correlated it will be seen that a thickness of 
15 feet 5 inches of carbonaceous matter at Amlei (containing 13 feet 
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8 inches of good coal) is represented by 4 feet 8 inches of coal in 
the S 5 n. In such case, whether the decrease in thickness is due 
to splitting up or actual thinning out, remains to be proved. I favour 
the former supposition, and indeed think that a further search in the 
Son will reveal the upper part of the Amlei seam. The analyses 
made by Sub«Assistant Hira Lai gave the following results:— 


Moisture • 

« 

• 


Ahibi 

bagSha. 

5‘2 per cent. 

Bokahi 

SON. 

Nominal. 

Volatile matter 

• 

. 

• 

22‘2 

27-4 

Fixed carbon . 

• 

• 

• 

57’2 

6ro 

Ash 

• 

• 

• 

IS’4 

11*6 


The calorimeter and large scale tests confirm these results — the 
evaporative power of the former exceeding 12*5 and the latter i2’9 
when conducted on general samples (not dried). It is a free burning, 
non-clinkering, hard coal, and suitable for steam purposes. 

The next most productive coal-bearing band strikes from south 
of Sabo in the Bag 4 ha nala up the stream to north-east of Dhanpuri 
in the Nargara nala. Several pits were sunk along this strike and 
the following sections obtained : — 

N ORTH- BiST OP Dhanpuri West- North-West op Jhacraha 


N AGAR A Nala. 




BagSha Nala. 




Ft. 

in. 


Ft. 

in. 

Carbonaceous shale 

• 

0 

4 

Coal ■ a • 

• 3 

8 

Coal • . • 

• 

0 

4 

Carbonaceous shale 

• 0 

8 

Carbonaceous shale , 

a 

0 

4 

Coal • • • 

• 0 

9 

„ clayey 

shale 

0 

6 

Carbonaceous shale 

. 0 

4 

Coal . • 

• 

2 

9 

Coal • • • 

a 2 

9 

Carbonaceous shale . 

• 

0 

6 

White sandstone . 

• 5 

2 

Coal • • • 

• 

1 

0 




Hard sandstone 

• 

I 

7 




Soft „ 

• 

0 

5 




Hard 

t 

2 

0 




Carbonaceous shale . 

• 

I 

a 




Coal . • • 

• 

1 

10 




Carbonaceous shale . 

• 

0 

9 




Coal • • • 

• 

2 

3 




Carbonaceous shale • 

• 

0 

7 




Sandstone * 

• 

1 

6 
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South of Sabo in tributary op 
BaoAra Nala. 

Ft. in. 

Black dirt . , .40 

Hard coal • • *43 

Carbonaceous shale • o 4 
Coal • . • .06 

White sandstone . .04^ 

Shale • • ■ *01 

White sandstone . . o 4I 
Carbonaceous shale . o 6 

White sandstone . .30 

3 5 

1 3 

2 2 
o 9 

0 si 

3 o 
2 10 

1 5 

2 6 
2 O 


South of Sabo in Bag2ha Nala. 

2' o'' Sandstone. 

a' 0" Micaceous sandstone. 

. Carbonaceous shale. 

. CoaL 

• Carbonaceous shale. 

, Hard coal, 

» Carbonaceous shale. 

• C02L 

. Carbonaceous shale. 

. Hard coal, 

. Coal. 

• White sandstone. 


Whether the above sections (Dhanpuri, Jhagraha, and Sabo) 
represent two or three seams, 1 am not yet in a position (to state. 
Reasoning from the dip and strike of the measures the Dhanpuri 
section is the outcrop of one seam and the Jhagraha and Sabo 
sections the outcrop of another seam. Taking the sections and 
qualities only into consideration, however, there appear to be three 
seams, i.e., Dhanpuri, Jhagraha, and Sabo sections ; each represents 
a different outcrop and as such I prefer to treat of them. 

The Dhanpuri seam presents a most tantalizing section to a 
practical man : two bands of coal, each only just 
Dkanpunstam, thick enough to be comlortably workable with 

a band of shale in the middle, and a clay shale roof. The ques- 
tion how to work this seam might well be asked by an examining 
Board in England — if the Board itself could agree as to what the 
answer should be. If, however, its section is half and half, so to 
speak, its quality is a little better. The average analysis of a 
general sample is 


Moisture . • 

Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon . 
Asha (clinkers) 


7 percent 'N 

25 „ „ f Evaporative power 
53 » i> I approximiUely i». 

15 •> I. ) 
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The Jhagraha seam certainly presents at its outcrop a fair work* 
able section and the coal looks good. To nay 
surprise, however, large and small scale tests 
gave very bad results : average ash percentage is 48, calorific 
power 5153 calories or g*g evaporative power. 

The Sabo seam presents a better section than the Jhagraha and 
as regards quality also it is a good seam. Its 
analysis gives 


Sabo uam. 


Moisture . . 

Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon • 
Ash (little clinker) 


I percent.'^ 

2i'4 „ I Evaporative power 

6o'8 „ I 127 per cent. 


too 


In addition to the above at least three other seams deserve 
mention. One, half a mile east of Bargaon 3 feet 8 inches thick ; 
one, in the Bakan nala, 600 yards from its junction with the S5n, 4 feet 
4 inches thick ; and one, near Rampur, in a tributary of the Katna 
river, 5 feet 6 inches thick, with a band of shale in the middle. 

Tests have not as yet been made on these. Their thicknesses 
are workable and preliminary experiments point 
to a fair quality. 

Summary ^ — In descending order the seams appear to come as 
follows 


Other seams. 


Sabo (in Bag4ha nala). 

Jhagraha ( Ditto ). 

Dhanpuri (Narg^ra nala). 

Amlei'Bokahi (Bag6ha and Son). 

Bargaon-Kelhauri. 

Rampur (tributary of Katna). 

Bakan (Bakan nala near S5n). 

Of these the Sabo and Amlei>Bokahi have given workable thick* 
nesses and very fair qualities. The Jhagraha and Dhanpuri seam: 
have not given satisfactory results, but may be found on further 
exploitation to improve in quality and section respectively. Th< 
Bargaon-Kelhauri, Rampur and Bakan nala seams give workable 
thicknesses and preliminary experiments point to fair qualities. 
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Preliminary Report on the Gieology of the Northern Shan States, by 
Tom D. LaTouCHE, B.A., Superintendent ^ Geological Survey 
of India, 
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I.— Introductory. 

The tract of the country described in the present report is that 
portion of the northern Shan States which lies along the line of rail- 
way now under construction between Mandalay and the Kunlon 
ferry on the Salween ; that is, between the aand and 23rd parallels 
of north latitude and extendii^ from about the 96th to a little beyond 
the 98th degree of east longitude. This route bad been traversed 
before by Dr. Fritz Noetling, who in 1890 visited and reported on the 
coal’fiel^ of Lasbio and the Nam Ma valley in the eastmm portion of 
the area.^ Dr. Noetling proved the presence of lower Silurian 
rocks near the western edge of the hills, between the aand and 26th 
miles on the cart-road, then being constructed from Mandalay to 
Lashio, and described some of the fossils he obtained from them in a 

> Rawrda G. 5. 1 ., V»l. XXIV, fisit a, p, 99. 
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abort paper in the Records} The most important was a gigantic 
form of the cystidean Echinosphaerites, to which he gave the name 
of E. Kingi. I had a great advantage over Dr. Noetling in being 
able to avail myself of the numerous cuttings along the railway, 
which tor the greater part of the distance runs close to the cart- 
road. Moreover, I was not hampered with considerations of economic 
geology, but was able to devote myself entirely to the working out 
of the stratigraphy along the routes. Consequently I was able to add 
considerably to the number of localities in which fossils are obtainable, 
and to prove the existence of a series of palaeozoic formations in addi- 
tion to the lower silurians discovered by Dr. Noetling. When I left 
the line of the railway, however, and attempted to penetrate into the 
country on either side, I experienced the same difficulty as Dr. Noetling, 
in finding outcrops of solid rock. The enormous thickness of clay^ 
derived from the weathering of the pre\ ailing limestones, with which 
the rocks are covered, is well seen in man) of the railway cuttings. 
Cliff sections are rare, and the rocks forming them are often concealed 
by masses of stalactites, while the rocks in the beds of the streams 
are nearly always concealed by a coating of calcareous tufa, deposited 
by the lime-laden waters, and often several feet in thickness. 

The physical features of the hills have already been described by 
Dr. Noetling in the report published in Vol. XXIV of the Records, 
Geological Survey, above referred to.* Since I followed the same 
routes I have nothing to add to his description. Further detailed ex- 
amination of the country to the north and south of the railway, with 
the help of more accurate maps, and on a larger scale than those now 
obtainable, is required before the orography of the district can be fully 
discussed. 

II.— List of formations and fossil localities. 

The formations met with along the railway and cart-road between 
the foot of the hills at Sedaw and the Salween at Hsopket, east oC 
Lashio, are the following, in descending order 

^ Records, G, S, l.| Vol# XXIll, Part 2 , p. 78. 
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It is very seldom, indeed, that the actual contact between any 
two of these formations can be seen. Everyone of the beds, 
from the red sandstones downwards, has been greatly crusbedi 
folded, and faulted and the dips often vary considerably both in 
direction and amount within the space of a few yards. Thus it 
is impossible to say whether the beds mentioned above form a 
continuous conformable sequence or not. There arc some indica* 
tions of an overlap of the upper silurian limestones (No. 7) on the 
underlying formations, though there is no direct evidence of an 
unconforrnability. Thus the black graptolite shales of Zebingyi 
(No. 6) were not found anywhere to the east of Maymyo, though 
the trilobite beds (No. 5) which underlie them in the Zebingyi 
sections are found immediately beneath the white limestones in the 
Gokteik gorge, and again still further to the east near Pyaunggaung. 
It is quite possible, however, that the graptolite beds were originally 
merely a local deposit. 

Generally speaking, there is a distinct zonal arrangement of 
the different formations, the oldest occurring along the western 
edge ot the hills, while as we proceed eastwards newer forn^ations 
are successively crossed. The general strike is between N.-N.-E. 
an-d E.-N.-E., but it varies greatly within short distances. This 
is also the general direction of the railway and cart-road, so that 
they often run for several miles on one and the same formation. 


HI. — Description of formations. 

I. — Sedan limestones. 

This is the ** Mandalay limestone " of Noetling, but I am not at all 
sure that the limestone which forms the Mandalay hill and other 
isolated hills in the Irrawaddy valley, between Mandalay and the 
edge of the Shan plateau, is the same as that found on the steep 
ascent from Sedaw. It is possible that the limestone in the plain 
belongs to a much higher position in the series, but in the absence 
of recognizable fossils it is impossible to be sure of this. The 
Sedaw beds consist of hard dark blue or grey limestones in 
thick beds, traversed by numerous veins of white calcite, greatly 
crushed and folded. In the railway cuttings on the zigzags above 

G 
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Sedaw, sections of bivalves, gastropods, and crinoid stems are 
common on the weathered surface of some of the beds, but cannot 
be extracted in a sufficiently well preserved condition for idenli* 
fi cation. 

2.— Red crinoid beds. 

These consist of dark red calcareous shales greajtly crushed, 
and traversed by numerous gliding planes, slicken. sided surfaces 
being very common, with veins of calcite running through them 
in all directions. Everywhere they contain scattered joints of 
small crinoid stems, usually not more than | or ^ inch in diameter, 
but rendered conspicuous by the contrast of the white calcite of 
which they are composed, with the dark red colour of the rock. 
Hand specimens showing these crinoid stems resemble very closely 
the red crinoid shales at the base of the carboniferous series in the 
Central Himalayas, ^ but the latter are undoubtedly newer than 
upper Silurian, while these are lower silurian. It is in these beds 
(called by Dr. Noctling the Pyinsa group), that Echinosphxrites 
Kin^i, described by him in Vol. XX I II, Part 2, of the Records, is 
found, but it appears to be very local in its occurrence ; and although 
very good sections of the red crinoid beds are exposed in the 
railway cuttings above Sedaw, 1 did not come across a single 
specimen of it. Fragments of Orthoceras are also found in filese 
beds and are locally numerous. 

l.-^Nyaungbaw beds. 

The red crinoid beds pass upwards into a considerable thickness 
of flaggy limestones in regular layers, separated by bands of 
clay or shale. Occasionally the latter are somewhat carbonaceous. 
Fossils are fairly numerous in places, and consist mostly of 
Orthoceras and other cephalopods, generally in fragments, crinoid 
stems, and fucoid impressions. Near the village of Nyaungbaw, 
at mile 22 on the Lashio cart-road, Mr. Datta found some fairly 
well-preserved specimens of crinoids showing portions of the calyil 
and arms as well as fragments of the stem. These are associated 
with Orthoceras and appear to be quite local in occurrence. I 
could not find them in the cuttings along the railway, where these 
beds are very well exposed, but at the nineteenth mile Orthoceras 
''ccurs in considerable numbers. 

' Gfiea^chf Mem. G. S. I.» VoK XXIII^ p. 6i. 
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^.—Naun([kangyi beds. 

In the railway cuttings below Zebingyi the beds jnst 
described are followed immediately by a bed containing 
upper Silurian fossils, but in the Gokteik gorge, a long way 
to the east, another outcrop of lower Silurian beds is found, 
which is not represented to the west of Maymyo, though it occurs 
in the hills a couple of miles to the north of that place. The beds 
consist of a considerable thickness of grey calcareous sandy shales, 
with bands of limestone, sometimes weathering into soft, reddish 
yellow,' sandy shales. They contain great numbers of casts of 
Orthis, StrophomenaSf etc., with single plates of cystideans, some 
of which resemble very closely Mtmocystiies bohemicus (Barr.), 
from the stage D* (=Bala or Caradoc) of Bohemia.’ The manner 
in which the casts of Orthii are matted together on the surface 
of the slabs, and the general appearance of the rock, reminds one 
very strongly of the Caradoc beds of Shropshire. 


Zebingyi beds. 
ff.^Trilobite beds. 

In the neighbourhood of Zebingyi the flaggy limestones of the 
Nyaungbaw series are followed by soft, yellow, sandy beds with 
nodular bands of limestone, containing large numbers of Orthoceras 
and fragments of Trilobites, with a few small lamcllibranchs and 
brachiofods. The Trilobites are not very common and are generally 
badly preserved. In the Gokteik gorge similar beds occur con- 
taining heads of Eucrinurus punctatus, east of Orthis and Petraia, 

6 . — Graptolite beds. 

These consist of black calcareous shales with bands of hard 
dark grey or black limestone containing large numbers of 
Graptolitesy all of the monoprionidian order, though they are 
frequently so crowded together on the surface of the rock, that it 
is difficult to make o')t whether double forms occur or not. A small 

* Barrinde, Syst. Silur. de Boheme, Vol. VII, pi. 28, 
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Tentaeulites closely resembling 7 '. elegant^ Barr.,* is very com- 
mon and is a most useful fossil in tracing out the distribution of these 
beds, for it appears to be almost entirely confined to this horizon 
and is not easily destroyed by veathering, so that it can be 
recognized even in outcrops where the rock has been reduced to 
a soft clay. 

The graptolite beds are only a few feet in thickness and occur 
only in this section west of Maymyo. 

T.—^Maymyo beds. 

The graptolite beds are followed by massive white limestones, 
always characterized by the presence of a considerable amount of 
siliceous material ; in fact, the rock is sometimes rather a calcareous 
sandstone than a limestone. These rocks may be traced almost 
continuously from near Thcndaung (Waboye) station about eight miles 
west of Maymvo to the Salween,— a distance of nearly ‘200 miles. 
They are not very fossiliferous, but casts of small gastropods and 
a lamcllibranch, probably a Pterinea, are numerous in some places, 
and help considerably in identifying these rocks in the small 
outcrops, which are often all that can be seen of them protruding 
through the thick covering of red clay. In a few places beds of 
argillaceous shales resembling Fuller's earth are found among these 
limestones, bur 1 could never find them in actual contact ; so that I 
could not discover whether the shales occur at any particular horizon 
in the limestones, or not. These shales contain a fairly rich fauna 
including a small Lingula^ many bivales, and a fossil that looks 
like a Theca or HyoUthes, but none cf them appear 10 be very 
characteristic. They may be either uppermost Silurian or perhaps 
devonian. 

The thickness of the limestones must be very great. They form 
the great precipices seen on either side of the Gokteik gorge 
and many lofty scarps in the neighbourhood of Lashio, but they are so 
much cut up by faults that it is impossible to form any estimate of 
their true thickness. 

%.-~-Kyinsi beds. 

The white limestones are succeeded by a band of shales of no 
great thickness w ith concretionary masses of hard blue limestone* 


■ Barrande, op. cit., V»l. III., pt. 14. 
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Both shales and limestone are highly fossiliferous, but in the latter 
the fossils only appear as sections on the weathered surface of the 
rock and complete specimens cannot be extracted. In the shales, 
on the other hand, the fossils can be easily extracted and are of 
great variety. Among lamellibrancks a Pecten is very common, 
and a small Conocardium occurs. A small gastropod, probably 
Murchisonia, also occurs in large numbers. The fossils collected 
have not yet been specifically determined, but it seems probable 
that the beds are devonian. They contain no typically silurian 
or carboniferous fossils, so far as I have been able to judge from 
a cursory examination, nor can any of them be referred with certain- 
ty to the mesozoic period, though I thought, when I first discovered 
them, that the beds might possibly be jurassic. The presence of 
Conocardium seems to point to their being upper palaeozoic. 

g.—Namyao beds. 

The shales just described are followed by a great thickness 
of red beds, consisting of rapidly alternating layers of sandstone 
and shales or clays. These beds were described by Dr. Noetling 
as " red sandstones of undetermined age." They apparently rest 
conformably upon the grey fossiliferous shales near Kyinsi, but to 
the east of this the latter appears to be absent, and the red beds 
rest upon the white limestones (No, 7). Excellent sections of them 
are seen in the railway cuttings along the Namyao valley, between 
Hsi Paw (Thibaw) and Lashio, but fossils appear to be very rare. 
1 obtained a few from one locality near the junction of the Namyao 
with the Nam Ma, but all are in a very fragmentary state, and none 
of them, I am afraid, can be specifically determined. They resemble, 
however, to some extent, the fossils from the grey shales below, and 
it seems probable that these and the red beds belong to one series. 
If this is the case, the whole of the mesozoic period is quite unrepre- 
sented in the portion of the hills traversed by the Mandalay-Kunlon 
Railway, for the only rocks that occur on this route, higher than the 
red sandstones, are of tertiary age. Some of these red sandstones 
form an excellent building stone. 

io.^Terfiary formations. 

The tertiary system in the northern Shan States, with the 
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accompanying coal seamsi has been described in detail by Dr. Noetling.^ 
The route which I followed did not cross these beds anywhere. They 
seem to be entirely confined to the river valleys and to be of very 
small extent. No doubt when the railway is opened to Lashio the 
coal will be made use of to some extent, though it is doubtful whetl»r 
it will be worth exploiting on a large scale. 


w.— Recent formations. 

The chief superficial feature of the plateau, from a geological point 
of view, is the thick mass of clay, generally bright red in colour with 
which, practically, the whole of the country is covered. It has main- 
ly been derived, in all probability, from the w-eathering of the lime- 
stones, principally the white and grey, sandy limestone of the upper 
palaeozoic era, which is the prevailing rock. In tlie railway cuttings 
this deposit is often seen to reach a thickness of 40 or 50 feet. In 
many places the clay has been consolidated, by the infiltration of 
carbonate of lime derived from springs, into a tough rock, containing 
recent land and freshwater shells, such as Heltx, Linnsa^ Neritinat 
etc., which may be found still living in large numbers in tj^e cultivated 
flats near the banks of the larger rivers. Numerous pisolitic granules 
of iron oxide arc scattered freely through the clay, and in some places 
the amount of iron becomes so great, that the rock has been used as 
an ore for smelting. 

The carbonate of lime leached out from the rock is partly carried 
off by the streanis, and partly redeposited in their channels, forming 
thick beds of calcareous tufa. Wherever rocky scarps are found, 
they too are usually covered with a thick curtain of the ^ame material. 
The “ natural bridges ” in the Gokteik gorge are to a great extent 
formed of it, and its cavernous nature has proved a considerable ob- 
stacle to the engineers engaged on the construction of the great via- 
duct there. In many of the rivers it forms regular dams or weirs, 
stretching horizontally across the stream, and so regular that they 
might be thought to be artificial. The presence of this calcareous 
tufa in the streams, although it adds much to their pictqresqueness, is 
a great drawback from a geological point of view, for the rocks are 
entirely concealed by it in most cases, and nothing can be seen 
of them. The deposit is sometimes of great thickness, as, for 

* Rec».-dt, G. S. Vo'. XXIV, Part 2, p. loS, et seq. 
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instance, in a spur cut through bj the railway between Lwekaw and 
Kyinsi, on the Namsim, where the cuttings show it to be at least 
50 or 60 feet thick. 

Beds of recent alluvium are not often met with in the portion of 
the plateau which I crossed. There are a few narrow patches of it 
in the valleys of the larger rivers, notably in the valley of the Nam 
Tu (Myitngc) near Hsi Paw, where there are also a few patches of 
older alluvium containing large well rounded boulders, mainly derived 
from the red sandstones, on the lower slopes of the surrounding hills, 
probably the remains of old river terraces. 


IV.— Stratigraphical details along the route taken. 

From Sedaw, a small village at the foot of the hills about 15 miles 
to the south-east of Mandalay, the line rises by a series of zigzags, 
directly up the hillside, to a height of about 600 feet above the plain, 
passing through the dark blue and grey limestones of the Sedaw 
beds. The dip of these at the foot of the ascent is to the west- 
south-west at about 50 degrees; in fact, the outer edge of the plateau 
here is a dip slope. The direction of dip does not, however, remain 
constant for more than a short distance. Between the second and 
third reversing stations it is at first northerly, and then again south- 
westerly, always at fairly high angles. The folds, of which only small 
portions can be seen at one time in the cuttings, are probably in the 
form of domes of no great lateral extent, so that the direction of dip 
varies greatly within short distances. Just below the third reversing 
station, at a height of about 600 feet above the plain, the red crinoid 
beds are met with. The actual line of contact is concealed, and the 
two formations are dipping in quite diflerent directions, that of the 
limestones being north at about 20 degrees, while the red crinoid 
beds dip east at 45 degrees. In spite of this difference of strike, I do 
uot think that there is any unconformability. The whole series pro-- 
bably forms an anticlinal with its axis nearly north and south, but 
the general direction of the fold is obscured locally by minor cross- 
folds. 

The red crinoid beds are well seen between the third and fourth 
reversing stations, where there are some deep cuttings through them. 
The only fossils I could find in them, are small fragments of crinoid 
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stems and one badly preserved Orthoceras, the whole interior of 
which is filled with white crystalline calcite, but the position of the 
siphuncle is still discernible. 

These beds pass upwards into a thick series of flaggy limestones 
in regular layers, separated by bands of clay or shale, very well 
exposed in the cuttings between the i8th and aoth miles. Near the 
base of these, two or three bands of red shales are intercalated, 
exactly similar to the thick crinoid beds below and also containing 
crinoid stems. Higher up, at the 19th mile, numerous specimens of 
Orthaccras occur in a small quarry close to the line ; the dip here is 
northerly at about ii degrees. In a cutting immediately above this 
some carbonaceous shales are interstratified with the limestones. 

These limestones and shales are also well seen along the cart- 
road, some few miles to the south, in the neighbourhood of Nyaung- 
baw. At the 22nd mile, about a mile and a quarter below the 
rest-house, they cont lin fragments of a large crinoid^ some of, the 
specimens showing the calyx with the arms attached, also numerous 
specimens of Orthoceras. 

On the railway these teds extend to about the 20th mile. 
They are greatly disturbed and faulted, and the same beds may be 
repeated more than once. Above the 20th mile there is a lowf^but 
well-defined, scarp, about 150 feet in height, at the top of which is a 
level plateau in which the village of Zebingyi stands. The railway 
skirts this to the north, exposing good sections. At the base a band 
of dark grey limestone, rather nodular, is seen containing numerous 
specimens of Orthoceras&n^^n occasional Trilohite (No. 5). The dip 
here is to east-north-east at about 15 degrees. This band is followed 
by black calcareous shales (No. 6) containing numerous specimens of 
Graptolites, matted together on the surface of the layers. With 
these occur enormous numbers of a small fossil, the nature of which 1 
was at first unable to determine. They are in the form of minute 
spines, from about ^ to } inch long, and ^ to i broad. A furrow runs 
for about half the length from the broader end down the centre, and 
the whole fossil is beautifully ornamented with regular transverse 
striae. I thought that they might be a species of Theca or Hyoltthes^ 
but I find that they correspond most closely to Tentaculites elegans 
(Barr.). The figure given in Vol. Ill, PI. H, of Barrande’s Silurian 
System of Bohemia might have been taken from one of the Zebingyi 
slaos. These fossils belong to the stages G and H or upper silurian 
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of Barrande’s classification, and with the Graptolites, winch app^r 
to be all confined to the genus Monograptus, afford, I think, sufficient 
evidence that these beds belong to that epoch. 

The black shales at Zebingyi are followed by white, or light grey 
limestone (No. 7), in which 1 could find no fossils in this locality, but 
a few ill-preserved fragments of crinoid stems. The surface of the 
Zebingyi plateau is formed of this rock. The limestones, where first 
seen, are dipping in the same direction, easterly, as the graptolite 
beds, and apparently rest conformably upon them. 

Proceeding along the railway to the east of Zebingyi station, the 
white limestones are seen for about a mile dipping in a north-westerly 
direction. It is thus evident that the rocks underlying the plateau 
form a synclinal. About the 23rd mile the graptolite beds are brought 
up again, dipping N. 40. W. at an angle of 15 degrees. They are 
succeeded below, by a band of soft yellow shales with concretionary 
bands of hard limestone (No. 5). Here Trilobites are more numerous 
than in the Zebingyi scarp, but they appear to occur only in the soft 
beds, and are difficult to preserve. The limestones immediately be- 
neath contain large numbers of Orthoceras, but mostly in a fragment- 
ary state. 

Beyond this the line runs by a succession of severe gradients up 
the side of a steep ridge, on which the lower flaggy limestones and 
shales (No. 3) are well seen. They are greatly disturbed and frequently 
dip at high angles, generally in a north-westerly direction. They appear 
to contain nothing but a few crinoid stems. About a couple of 
miles from the base of the ridge the red crinoid beds (No. 2) appear 
beneath the flaggy limestones, but are not well seen, as the latter 
quickly bend over again to the east. 

The axis of the Zebingyi synclinal appears to be inclined to the 
north, so that on the cart-road about three miles to the south of Zebingyi 
the graptolite and trilobite beds are not met with, but the whole space 
between Nyaungbaw and the foot of the high ridge east of Zebingyi is 
occupied by the flaggy limestones and shales (No. 3) with Orthoceras, 
At the foot of the ridge the red crinoid shales are again brought to the 
surface, dipping in a west-north-west direction. At first they occur 
as bands of only & few feet thick in the limestones, exactly as in the 
section above the fourth reversing station on the railway ; but a little 
higher up, between the 2 5th and 26th miles, there is a very thick band 
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of them. It was at this locality that Dr. Noetling discovered the lowr 
Silurian cystidean Echinosphxrites Kingi, and numerous spcimens 
may be found along the road a little below the 26th mile, associated 
with Orthoceras and fairly well preserved crinoid stems. 

These beds are succeeded below by hard limestones, probably 
the same as those exposed in the zizgags above Sedaw (No. i), which 
extend to the crest of the ridge to within a mile of Pyinsa village, 
from which Dr. Noetling named the series. 

Immediately after crossing the crest of the ridge, and within a 
fcAv yards of the hard limestone, the soft upper silurian trilobite 
beds are again found, highly disturbed, but with a general north- 
easterly dip. They are evidently faulted down against the lower Sil- 
urian limestones. To the east, close to the village of Pyinsa, tlie grap- 
tolite beds are formed overlying them, in the bed of a small stream, 
that crosses the road immediately north of the village, and dipping 
steadily to east-north-east at an angle of about 15 degrees.' The 
road here turns to the north and runs along the crest of the ridge 
following the strike of these beds, which are exposed at two or three 
places, viz., near the 2gth mile, and again about a mile north of Thon- 
daung rest-house near mile 32. A short distance beyond ^is, at 
the village of Thingunaing, they pass under the upper palaeozoic 
white limestones, which form another well defined scarp to the east 
of the road, but they are again well exposed in the same strike in a 
cutting on the. railway about half a mile above Thondaung (Waboye) 
station. Well preserved specimens of Grapiolites and Tentaculitts 
elegans with a small bivalve, may be obtained in the spoil pits along 
the line at this locality. 

The Pyinsa fault appears to die out in this direction, passing into 
an ordinary anticlinal fold, which is well seen in the cuttings on the 
ascent between Zebingyi and Thondaung station. The railway 
runs practically along the crest of the fold. 

Above I’bondaung station the graptolite beds pass beneath the 
white sandy limestones (No 7), which extend ail the way to May- 
myo, with a general easterly dip, and form the plateau on which 
the station is built. In some of the cuttings casts of small gastropods 
are found in the limestone, but (or the most ^art it appears to 
be unfossiliferous. 

To the north of Maymyo the white limestones extend for about 
two miles to the foot of a range of low-rounded, jungle-covered hills. 
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Sections of the rocks composing these are seen on the path to the 
village of Naungkangyi and they arc found to consist of soft sandy 
shales, somewhat similar in appearance to the trilobite beds, but 
containing a very different assemblage of fossils. No Graptolites 
or Trilobites were found in them, nor could I find any specimens of 
the small Tentaailites elegans, whose remains are so characteristic 
of the graptolite beds. Instead of these there are numerous speci- 
mens of Orthis and of plates of a small cystidean closely resembling 
Mimocystites bohemicus, it. Caxdi.Aoc or Bala fossil. These beds dip 
to the south-east at angles of 40 to 50 degrees and the white limestones 
are apparently faulted down against them. 

To the east of Maymyo the white limestones extend both along the 
railway, and carUroad to, and beyond the village of Wttwun. Casts 
of small gastropods occur in a spoil-pit on the railway about five miles 
from Maymyo. Just beyond Wetwun, at the 55th mile on the 
cart-road, a band of argillaceous shale or Fuller's earth is badly exposed 
at the side of the road, containing numerous fossils, including many 
lamellibranchs, casts of a small Orthis or perhaps Airy pa, and a 
fossil, badly preserved, resembling Theca or Hyolithes, A Fenestella 
also occurs. The relations of these shales to the limestones cannot 
be made out, but they probably form a band in the latter. 

beyond Wetwun nothing is seen along the road except an 
occasional, very small outcrop of white limestones, until the 73rd 
mile is reached, near the village of Kyaukkyaw, where the railway 
and cart-road cross a well-defined scarp running north and south. Here 
there is a deep cutting through the limestone, in which the intense 
crushing which the rocks have undergone, can be well studied. 
Slicken-sided surfaces are numerous, highly polished and covered 
with a thin red glaze, and the body of the rock is so crushed that it 
breaks into small fragments when struck with a hammer — a condition 
made use of by the railway engineers, who convert the rock, at the 
expense of a few charges of dynamite, into heaps of ballast, ready 
broken, for the railway. 

Immediately to the west of the deep cutting, there is a smaller one, 
in which some highly fossiliferous shales (No. 8) are exposed. These 
dip to the east and appear to pass under the limestones, but as! 
found precisely similar fossils in some shales, to be described pre- 
sently, near Hsi Paw further to the east, where they occur at the 
top of the limestones, it is probable that they are faulted down 
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against the latter in the Kyaukkyan ridge. The fossils in the shales 
include numerous casts of Pecten, a small Conocardium, and other 
lamellibranchs, which have not yet been determined. The shales 
rest upon hard dark blue limestones in which fossils are numerous, 
which appear only as weathered sections on the surface of the rock. 

Beyond Kyaukkyan a plateau formed of the white limestones 
extends Nawnghkio to the edge of the Gokteik gorge, where the 
rocks bend over and plunge into the gorge with a steady easterly 
or east-south-east dip of about 30 degrees. The rocks are greatly 
crushed and full of small faults and gliding planes. On the opposite 
(north-east) side of the gorge the cliffs are entirely composed of the 
white limestones, which must be of enormous thickness unless they 
are repeated by faulting. Near the bottom of the gorge the rocks 
are almost entirely covered with a thick deposit of cavernous 
calcareous tufa of which the well-known natural ” bridges are to a 
great extent composed. 

The cart-road crosses the gorge some miles above the railway- 
crossing, and the cuttings along it afford good sections of the rocks 
beneath the white limestones. For the first two or three miles 
limestone is seen at intervals ; then at the short cut above the eighty- 
fourth mile there are some soft yellow, sandy beds, containing badly-^ 
preserved fragments of crinoid stems, probably the representatives 
of the trilobite beds of Zebingyi (No. 5). These are again 
exposed on the eastern side of the gorge, just above Chaungow rest- 
house, at mile 88^, where I found specimens of Enerinurus punctatus 
in them, as well as numerous casts of Orthis and Petraia, These are 
followed beneath by grey, sometimes purple, calcareous shales and 
limestones, which are well exposed on the zigzags along the road, 
between the 84th and 86th miles. In places, notably at mile 85, 
these rocks are crowded with fossils, mostly casts of Orthts and 
Strophomena. The cystidean plates found in the shales north 

of Maymyo also occur here in considerble numbers, and I think 
there is no doubt that these beds are identical with those of Naung- 
kangyi (No, 4). The shales and limestones dip east-south -east at 
about 30 degrees and continue to the bottom of the gorge. They are 
seen again on the ascent near Chaungzow rest-house, but on this side 
I could find no fossils in them. 

The same beds occur some miles higher up the w estern branch 
of the river that flows through the gorge, on a path that crosses it due 
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north of Namnghkio, but are very badly exposed and the fossils are 
quite fragmentary. 

Returning to the eastern side of the gorge the yellow trilobite 
beds above Chaungzow are found to be followed by the white 
limestone 1 searched for the black graptolite beds here, but could 
find no trace of them. From the edge of the gorge the limestones 
extend for a long distance along the road; in fact, hardly any 
other rock is seen for some twenty miles. In a spoibpit on the 
railway, two miles north of Gokteik station, numerous casts of 
small gastropods and a little bivalve probably a Pterinea occur 
in the limestone, and within a few yards there is a small outcrop 
of argillaceous shales, similar to those at Wetwun, containing 
a few fossils among which a Lingula (?) is most common. Here 
again the relations of the shales to the limestone cannot be made out. 
A short distance further up the line, at mile 89I on the cart-road, 
the shales and limestones are seen in contact, but are greatly disturbed 
and evidently faulted against each other. Between Pyaunggaung 
(mile 105) and Lwekaw (mile it6) on the cart-road, nothing but lime- 
stone is seen, the road running along the strike of the beds, which 
dip generally to east-south-east. But on the railway, about five miles 
beyond Pyaunggaung, there is an outcrop of very soft sandy beds, 
full of fossils, including Fenestella reti/ormis in large numbers, 
Encrinurus punctatus, Strophomena^ Orthis, and many crinoid 
stems. These beds are quite isolated, but they dip apparently 
beneath the white limestones. Further on, about three miles west of 
Lwekaw, a band of shale occurs in the limestone, containing minute 
bivalves and fragmentary plant remains. Some of the shales are 
here distinctly carbonaceous. 

Beyond this nothing further is seen, up to the 1 23rd mile on the 
cart-road, about a mile west of the village of Kyinsi. Here some 
light grey shales with nodular bands of blue limestones are exposed 
in the railway cuttings, containing the same assemblage of fossils as 
at Kyaukkyan. The shales rest upon thick dark blue concretionary 
limestones, the whole dipping north-north-east at 20 to 30 
degrees, and fossils also occur in the limestones, only showing as at 
Kyaukkyan on the weathered surface of the rock. The white lime- 
stone occurs in the jungle on the southern side of the cart-road, which 
runs here close to the railway, and apparently dips beneath the blue 
limestone and shales, but the actual contact is not seen. 
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A few hundred yards to the east of the fossiliferous shales, but 
separated from them by a blank space, a very different series of 
beds is seen. These are soft red and green clays interstratihed with 
thick beds of soft red and brown sandstones. Where first seen they 
are dipping north at from 40 to 50 degrees, but on following the 
beds along the railway beyond the bridge over the Namsim, they are 
found to be greatly disturbed and folded. To the east of this the valley 
opens out into a broad level plain covered with rice fields, through 
which the Nam Tu (Myitnge) flows, and no rocks are visible. Where 
the hills close in again, however, to the east of Hsi Paw, the red 
sandstones and shales are again met w'ith, thrown into narrow folds 
striking north-east along the valley of the NamTu, and very well ex- 
posed in the railway cuttings through the spurs bordering the river. 
The sandstones are occasionally hard enough to form an excellent 
building stone. They occupy the whole valley of the Nam Tu up to 
its junction with the Namyao, or Lashio river and continue up th^ 
valley of the latter to about five miles above its junction with the 
Namma below Se Ing rest-house, where they are faulted against the 
white limestones. The red sandstones are also seen on the cart*road 
between Hsi Paw and Kontha rest-house, but no good sections are 
exposed. At Se Ing the limestones form a narrow gorge through 
which the river flows for several miles. 

About a mile above the junction of the Namyao and Namma, 
I found in one of the railway cuttings a few fragmentary fossils in 
the red beds, mostly lamellibranchs. They have a certain resem- 
blance to some of the fossils in the Kyinsi shales and it seems prob- 
able that the latter with the red sandstones form one series. From 
a cursory examination of the fossils it appears not unlikely that the 
whole sequence may be devonian. Fossils must be very rare in the 
red beds, for although I searched carefully I found none except in 
this one locality. 

Higher up the valley of the Namyao, limestone is the prevailing 
rock, but the river runs along the boundary between it and the red 
sandstones, and the latter are occasionally seen in the railway cuttings. 
The actual junction is not seen anywhere, and I could not find the 
Kyinsi fossiliferous shales, but the whole country is covered with 
dense jungle and soft beds of that description are apt to be concealed. 

The Namyao in this portion of its course affords many fine ex- 
amples of the natural dams or weirs of calcareous tufa already men* 
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tioned. They succeed each other at intervals of a few hundred 
yards all the way up the river and are of very various heights, 
from a few inches up to several feet. Some live miles above Se log 
they are especially numerous and resemble a huge salmon ladder. 
At the top is a very fine waterfall the whole face of which is 
covered with tufa. These dams take the place of the rapids in an 
ordinary river, but it is difficult to see how the growth is started, 
for one would expect it to be washed away as quickly as it was 
formed in the broken water of a rapid. From the appearance of the 
fresh deposit, which is often of a vivid green colour, I suspect 
that it is to a great extent organic in origin and that it is built up 
by minute algx much in the same way in which a true coral reef 
is formed. 

The white limestone continues along the valley of the Namyao to, 
and beyond Lashio; in fact, it extends as far as the Salween, but it 
is generally concealed by recent clays. There are no railway cut- 
tings along this portion of the route and very little of the rocks can 
be seen. About four miles to the north of Lashio, where the road to 
the Kunlon ferry crosses the Namyao, a small patch of shale crops out 
containing very ill-preserved fragments of plants ; and near the vil- 
lage of Mongyaw at the head of the valley some minute rounded 
bodies occur in the limestone which may be organic, but beyond 
these 1 could find no fossils whatever. The red sandstones appear 
cupping the hills to the south of the valley between Mongyang and 
Mongyaw, but do not contain any fossils, so far as 1 could see. 
Beyond Lashio the road to Kunlon runs practically along the strike 
of the rocks and nothing can be seen of the formations lying to the 
north or south of the route. 
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Notes on the Geology of the country along the Mandalay-Kunlon 
Ferry Railway Route, Upper Burma, by P. N. Datta, B.SC., 
(London), F.G.S., Deputy Superintendent^ Geological Survey 
of India, 


The projected line of railway from Mandalay to the Kunlon 
The projected railway; Salween i.i Upper Burma, passes 


its genera I direction 
from Mandalay, 


through Maymyo, the hill station of the Lieute- 
nant*Goveinor of Burnaa, Thibaw (Hsi Paw), 
and Lasbio, the head-quarters of the Superintendent of the northern 
Shan States. There is a cart-road from Mandalay as far as La.shio, 
and the railway has followed close to this old cart-road as far as 
Thibaw. From Lashio there is no cart-road, but only a mule-track 
as far as the Kunlon Ferry. 

This line of railway, the first section of which, i.e., from Mandalay 
to Maymyo, a distance of about forty miles, was to be opened on the 
1st of April this year, runs from Mandalay in a general north-east by 
east direction, thefiist fifty miles or so being in the Mandalay District, 
and the rest in the adjoining northern Shan Slates, As I, however, 
went only a few miles beyond Thibaw (Hsi 

Extent ofrouU traversed, ^ 

140 miles by the cart-road from 
Mandalay, my examination of the ground extends therefore to the 
neighbourhood of Thibaw only. 

From Mandalay to Tonbo, which is ten miles south-east of 
Mandalay, the railway runs over a plain which show’s no exposures 
of solid rock, the hills commencing near Tonbo, 

Due east of Mandalay the plain extends for about 5 miles or less, 
the limcbtone composing the foot hills here being 
Extent ef *laiH east’ a continuation of those seen in the neighbour- 

war^ of Mandalay. , , , rw. , , . • 

hood of Tonbo, the beds striking here very 
nearly north and south. 

The hillock called Mandalay Hill just north-east of the Mandalay 
Palace is composed mostly of crystalline lime- 
^“^baiie^age stone, the bedding being distinct and the rock in 

many places quite unaltered. The strike is 
north by west, south by east, with a high dip to the eastwards ; that 
is to say, the strike of these beds is identical with that of the beds 
forming the foot-hills to the east. Although the identity of the dip 
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and strike of the Mandalay Hill limestone would point to its 
belonging to the same sequence*of beds as the limestone of the foot- 
hills to the east, still in view of the altered (crystalline) condition 
of the rock and the non*discovery yet of any fossils in them) it 
would seem to be best to leave the question of its age yet open and 
to say only that the limestone of the Mandalay Hill is probably of 
the same age as the limestone of the foot-hills. 

Dr. Noetling, Palxontologist to the Geological Survey of India, 
_ . had sone over this ground along thetMandalay- 

zv. NoetHi^t tlassi/Ut^ Lashio cait-road, and the result of his observa- 
tions was published in the Records, Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, Part 2 , page 99. The rocks were 
classified by him into— 

1. Gneissic formation. 

2. Submetamorphic formation. 

3. Palseozoic group ranging probably from the Cambrian to the upper 

Silurian system. 

4. Red sandstones of undetermined age. 

5. Tertiary formation. 

6. Alluvial formation, probably younger miocenc. 

7. Volcanic rocks ; porphyry of unknown age, granite of gneissie age.‘ 

Of these formations, Nos. 1, 2, and 7 do not at all occur along the 
track gone over by me. Alluvium does occur here and there in the 
neighbourhood of streams, but I did not stop to map it, as it would 
have been sheer waste of time to attempt this with the maps we 
had at our.disposal. The ground examined by me included princi- 
pally the beds grouped above as No. 3 *od also portion of No. 4* 
Whether any of the beds occurring here are tertiary can only be 
determined by the fossil contents, but no tertiary fossils were found 
by me. 

In the above paper Dr, NoetHng classifies all the limestone beds, 
commencing from those that form the foot-hills, 
* forming the westernmost border 

of the northern Shan plateau, extending to 
Pyintha and further east across the Shan plateau, into two divi- 
sions 

I, Mandalay limestone without fossils (lower) ; 

• Rec. G. S. L, VoL XXIV, P«t 2 , page 103. 


H 
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2. Pyintha limestone with fossils of lower silurian epoch 
(upper) ; 

and in the lower division is included all the limestone* composing the 
foot-hills, while the beds occurring in the neighbourhood of Pyintha 
formed the Pyintha beds, the lower division or Mandalay limestone 
being in this classification characterized by the absence of fossils. 

I commenced work at Tonbo at the very edge of the hills 
forming the Shan plateau, and the first fossils 
were obtained at i to | mile north by west 
of Tonbo village. In fact all the hills about here, 
f>., to the N., N.E. and E. of Tonbo, extending as far as Sedaw vil- 
lage to the east, close to where the Mandalay-Kunlon Railway leaves 
the plains and begins its first zigzag hilly ascent, were found abund- 
antly fossiliferous, the only drawback being that in many cases the 
fossils could only be seen in sections, in casts or in fragments, render- 
ing their collection and identification difficult or impossible. Fossils 
are also met with in great numbers as one goes up the hilly foot- 
track from Sedaw towards Zibingyi. ^ 

As thus the limestones of the foot-hills, beginning with the very 
r, . edge of the hills skirting the Mandalay plain, 

ing of tht limestones no are found to contain fossils, Dr. Noethngs divi- 
longer tenabU. sion of “ Mandalay limestone without fossils,” 

as applied to these rocks, is no longer tenable. As for the series of 
Pyintha limestone : ” the fossils of his ” Pyintha” beds are not of 
a character or kind to entitle the beds to the rank of a separate divi- 
sion or series except and until we are in a position to undertake the 
minute sub-division of the different series of beds, which we certainly 
are not yet. If they are lower silurian in age, then they but form 
an insignificant portion of the entire thickness of the beds, namely, 
from near Tonbo to the neighbourhood of Zibingyi, which belonging 
as they seem to do to the lower silurian epoch, will thus include the 
Pyintha beds as part and parcel of them. Thus the divisional name 
of Pyintha limestone cannot also be retained. 

There is another reason why, in view of the fossils found this 
season in the beds in and about the village of Pyinsa (Pyintha), the 


name of “ Pyintha ” limestone could not be appropriately retained, 
and it is that the Pyinsa village actually stands on beds which 
occupy a higher horizon {i.e,, probably of the upper silurian age) 
than the Echinosphsrites beds which are of the lower silurian 
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epoch. If the term Pyintha has now to be used as a group-name 
at all, it can now only be properly used to designate the trilobite 
and graptolite-bearing beds on which the village is actually situated, 
and not beds at a distance with a different set of fossils. 

The name of “ Mandalay might be retained for the g^up of 
, rocks which I have designated as “ Tonbo 
*' Tonbo" prt/erabie to series, ' representing the limestones of the foot* 
Mandalay . Tonbo, Sedaw, etc. But the local 

name of “ Tonbo ” seems preferable for several reasons. Besides, 
by « Mandalay group Dr. Noetiing included all the beds up to the 
base of the Echinosphaerites beds occurring between Nyambaw and 
Pyintha, the Echinosphsrites beds being grouped distinct and as 
“ Pyintha*’ beds. But my Tonbo series includes the beds underlying 
the Echinosphaerites beds as well as the Rehinospheerites beds 
themselves. So the retention of the name of “ Mandalay ” as a 
group-name might introduce confusion. So it seems best to 
represent the series under the designation of " Tonbo ” beds* 

From their position in reference to his Pyintha group, the 
Mandalay Limestone without fossils ” was looked upon by 
Dr. Noetling as Cambrian (Records, Geological Survey of India,. 
Vol. XXIV, Part 2, page 104). From the fossils collected, however, 
this season, Dr. Noetling is now of opinion that they are silurian in. 
age. 

The railway line, as already indicated, passes over the Mandalay 
... ... . plain as far as Tonbo, a distance of ten miles to 

along the route s Along the south-east from Mandalay. But though the 
the ratiway. Commence here, the railway runs for another 

three miles, i.e., as far as Sedaw, over level ground. At Sedaw 
it begins its first zigzag ascent of the hills attaining a considerable 
height at Zibingyi over steep gradients, and from. Zibingyi it still 
goes on ascending until it reaches, at an elevation of over 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level, the station of Maymyo, the highest point on 
the MandaJay-Kunlon Ferry line. From Maymyo the line follows a 
north-east by east course along the edge of a valley as far as Wetwin 
(“Wenwi" of map), crossing the Kelaung stream there. From 
Wetwin the route passes over a low level ground— evidently the 
bottom of a valley, with innumerable streams running to the south- 
east, until Kyaukkyan is reached, where ascending a slightly higher 
ground it runs on to the Gokteik gorge. From the eastern side of 
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the gorge the railway runs over a fairly level ground by Pyoung- 
goung, and crossing the Namsim near its mouth and keeping in the 
valley runs on along the right side of the river by Thibaw (Hsi Paw) 
and past it. 

While the railway line begins its ascent of the plateau near 
.1. j Sedaw, the cart«road from Mandalay to Lashio 
en route to Kunlon, ascends the tableland about 
a mile and a half west of Nyaumbaw, that is, at about 4 miles south 
by west of the Zibingyi Railway Station. A couple of miles east of 
Nyaumbawor one mile east of Zibingyi station, there is a sudden rise 
in the ground, looking like a hill range from the west, running north 
and south, but really due to the elevation of the ground with a change 
of dip of the beds to the west. Up to this point (Nyaumbaw), the 
cart>road had kept a roughly south-east course from Mandalay, but 
from here it begins to run north-east, keeping all along fairly close 
to the railway line, and this direction is maintained up to and 
beyond Thibaw. 

Among the foot-hills in the neighbou rhood of Tonbo, (6edaw, 

„ , . .. ^ Kvcetnepah, etc., it is obvious that the direction 

ifrtahoH of itnke «/ . . . j . , f .. 

Ms with th* trend o/tho of the hili-ranges IS coincident with that of the 

htii-ranfet. strike of the beds. Further inwards into the 

plateau, i.e., to the eastwards, the map being of an unreliable charac- 
ter, it becomes difficult to tell bow far this agreement holds. By 
Tonbo and Sedaw the beds strike north by west, south by east, with 
a high general dip to the east. And although there may be noticed 
occasional dips to the west, due to folding, it is quite clear that 
as a general rule the series is ascended as one proceeds from the 
foot-hills at the western border of it eastwards across the plateau. 


It will perhaps be best if the rocks in the different localities were 
at first separately noted in their proper order as one proceeds from 
west to east, their relations with one another being indicated later 
on. Following this plan I will begin with Mandalay itself. 


From the agreement of the dip and strike of the beds of lime- 
stone of this hill with those of the limestone of 
V * • Mandalay Hill lime- 

stones are evidently of the same system of rocks forming the bills to 
the east. 
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HUtt Mtar Tonbo. 


Tonbo stands at the very border of the foot>hiIis of the Shan 
plateau. The hills are composed of a generally 
thick’bedded limestone, the rock varying in 
colour from blue to light to dark grey and to bluish grey. That the 
rock has been subjected to considerable pressure is proved by the 
presence of innumerable irregular cracks and jointing, often slicken- 
sided and by the rock being in places semi-crystalline and brec- 
ciated. While the blue limestone, often semi-crystalline, was found 
here to weather with a black crust, the greyish limestone weathers 
yellow. North of the village, even at the very foot of the hills, the 
limestone is clearly seen dipping at 6o° to 70°, and even at a higher 
angle, to the eastwards. 

The first fossils here were obtained at half a mile north by west 
of the village, at the very edge of the hills, about 
‘tirty from th. lorel of the fields. From 
three-fourths of a mile to one mile, on the slopes 
of the hills facing the plains, north by west of Tonbo village, corals 
and bivalves, often fragmentary, are abundantly seen on the weathered 
surfaces of the rock. Foraminifera, corals, sponges, and minute 
crinoid stems are also observable here. Here some big casts of 
bivalves, which were difficult to identify, were also seen. 

Another good locality for fossils in this neighbourhood is about 
14 miles east by north of Tonbo, Fossils are 
FmUseaaj^ north of collected here either on the weathered 

surfaces of the beds or on the detached wea- 
thered fragments strewn about among the beds on the slopes. 

This village is situated on the Myitnge river, about four miles 
south-east of Tonho. In marching from Tonbo 
Kwetuffah. Kwetnepah, exposures of limestone are met 

with on the road a mile past Ongyaw. The rock is of the same 
character as north and north-east of Tonbo and also with a similar 
dip and strike. Among the fossils found here the coral at least is 
identical with that found north of Tonbo. That the hill-ranges near 
Kwetnepah on the Myitnge are a continuation of those of the 
Tonbo is evident from the identity of strike of the beds and of the 
lull-ranges in the two places and also that of fossils. The range 
that is seen south by east of Kwetnepah, on the left bank of the 
Myitnge, and catches one’s eye from its rugged bold outline ft-om a 
considerable distance, is, there can hardly be any doubt, of the 
same age as the hills near Tonbo. 
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tones forming the range half a mile east of Kwetnepah 
' are also remarkably fossiliferous. Bivalves, 
corals, sponges, gastropods, etc,, aljound ; while 
some distance up the slopes, at a point one mile north*east by east 
of the village, some beds seemed made up of masses of a coral 
(Strombodes?). Three or four kinds of corals were noticed on the 
slopes, one of these at least, a Syringopora, being apparently identical 
with that found near Tonbo. The rock is light to dark grey and 
bluish in colour, dipping east by north at 85°. 

While in the neighbourhood of Tonbo, Ongyaw and Kwetnepah 
the hills seemed to be made up of nothing but 
limestones, varying in colour from light to dark 
grey and to blue, it is for the first time near Sedaw that one meets 
with argillaceous shales intexbedded with the 
ArgtliMous s es. limestones. About half a mile north-west of 

the village one can see occurring in the shale harder lenticular 
patches of a calcareous shale or shaly limestone, these patches often 
yielding fossils. Strike of the beds here is north<west, south-east. 
Almost due north of the village, half a mile or so from it, ^ some 
reddish shales are seen. Among the fossils 
found here are coral and echimodermatous 
remains, besides sections of shells. 

A tributary from the north falls into the main stream at three- 
quarters of a mile north-east of Sedaw village. 

sides of the valley show thick-bedded lime- 
stone, but that the centre is occupied princi- 
pally by shales, though none is to be actually seen, is evidenced by 
dhbris found in the bottom of the valley. 

One mile due east of the Sedaw village is the little railway station 
(Sedaw) at the foot of the plateau, and here 
railway begins its ascent of the hills. This 
station is on the thirteenth mile on the line. At 
the foot the limestone, well exposed in the cuttings, is seen to dip 
W. 15“ S. at 50®; but going up the slopes direct- 
ly above this point one finds the beds near the 
top dipping at 35® to E. 10® N., showing that here the limestone 
beds form a sharp anticline. Looking from this high point north- 
wards, one notices an exposure of a very red coloured rock towards 
the head ef the valley of the tributary stream which falls into the 


Fossils^ 


Over an anticline. 
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^edaw river three-quarters of a mile north-east of Sedaw. There 
is little doubt that this red rock is a portion of the synclinal fold 
of the red shale which is well exposed on the railway about the 
17th mile (see Plate, Fig. i). The railway 
R$d shales nth qjj leaving the Sedaw station goes up in a 
very zigzag line as it first ascends, and follows 
a general south-east course for some distance, then turns north- 
east and shortly reaches the third and fourth reversing points 
between the seventeenth and eighteenth mileposts. Here is ex- 
posed a thickish mass of bright red calcareous shale, dipping 
E. 10° N. at 50® to 55°. The red shale is highly calcareous, much 
pressed and indurated and often exhibits a shining lustre along the 
lamination planes. Occasional minute stems of crinoids are all 
that could be obtained from these beds in the shape of fossils. 

It is noticeable that if one comes up from the foot of the hills 
* ^ along the new railway cuttings one does not 

come across or see a single indication of a 
fossil, however closely one might examine the fresh faces of the 
rock exposed in the cuttings, leading one to suppose that these beds 
must be perfectly devoid of organic remains. But let one follow 
the old foot-track that ascends the same hill to the north of the 
railway line— the old footpath leading from Sedaw to Zibingyi— 
and one is agreeably surprised at the quantities of fossils one meets 
with on the very foot-track on the weathered surfaces of the rock. 

is specially abundant, with Orthoceras, Gtmphoceras (?), 

etc., etc. 

The red shales just above referred to, pass eastwards, ie.^ 
upwards, into mud-coloured argillaceous shale. 
This argillaceous shale is in places blackish 
and exceedingly hard, as seen by the 18th 
mile. From this point the Zibingyi railway station lies about two 
miles east by north in a direct line, but the actual length of the rail- 
way between these points is four miles. Proceeding towards Zibingyi 
from the eighteenth milepost various kinds of limestone are passed 
over, all dipping eastwards and rather at a high angle. Occasionally 
a bed or two of limestone, perfectly black in colour, is met with 
which might be taken for coal from a distance. About midway 
between the 18th mile and the Zibingyi station argillaceous shales 
are seen, these often being reddish in colour and with concretionary 
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masses of limestone, grey or flesh>colouredf and fossils such 
as crinoids, Orthoceras, etc., have been found in them. Nearer 
Zibingyi, these red shales and clays with calcareous concretions are 
succeeded by limestone beds which on approaching Zibingyi as- 
sume a low dip. 

About i| miles west of Zibingyi station, fragments of trilobites 
. are met with together with conical little bodies 
■ beautifully sculptured transversely, which are 
most probably Styliolas. Next after passing over some limestone and 
argillaceous shales were found monoprionidian graptolites, with some 
minute bivalves, etc. For a mile west of the station hardly any 
exposures of rocks are visible ; but proceeding east along the line and 
past the station, some thin-bedded limestones and soft yellow shales 
are met with one mile east of the station. These dip, however, to the 
west and contain trilobites and graptolites, together with the Styliolas 
and bivalves. Thus there is a little syncline here with Zibingyi 
station as its centre. 

If one proceeded by the cart-road from Tonbo, which is on the 
thirteenth milepost on the Mandala^^Lashio 
^ *** cart-road, he would meet with thick-bedded lime- 

stones with corals, etc., up to a point to 
1 1 miles north-east of Kwetnepah. A little beyond this point is 
the seventeenth milepost (on the cart-road), and beyond this is an 
R0i exposure of a red calcareous shale, which is 

evidently an outcrop of the same rock as is 
exposed about the i7tb mile on the railway. From here the road 
keeps a zigzag south-east course for some distance, often showing 
the same red and grey argillaceous shales, with limestone beds much 
disturbed and folded. The cart-road ascends the plateau in a zigzag 
manner i| to if miles west of Nyaumbaw. A little over a mile west 
of the Nyaumbaw Inspection Bungalow, which 
Nyaumbav. twenty-third milepost on the cart- 

road, or to be precise, between the fifth and sixth furlong posts past 
the 2ist mile, 1 found, in a light grey limestone with argillaceous shale, 
some fine specimens of the stems and arms of 
^ large crinoid, with Orthoceras, etc. The rock 
about here is a grey thinnish-bedded limestone 
with calcareous and argillaceous shales, the shaly limestone being 
sometimes of a flesh colour. By the police station and the Priests* 


Rti thaltt. 
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Pyinsa and neighbour* 
hood. 


House at Nyaumbaw a limestone which unweatbered looks not 
unlike a gneiss, is associated with reddish shales with calcareous c6n> 
cretions and yields abundance of rather small crinoid stems and Ortho- 
ceras. Between the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
L$caiH^&knto» mileposts, that is, about two miles east of 

Nyaumbaw, and at the foot of the rising ground, 
the rocks are also well exposed, being a red shale with calcareous con- 
cretions interbedded with thin-bedded limestone, and in these shales 
were found Echinosphxritest Orthoceras, crinoid stems, etc., and with 
these, also some other fossils rather of large sixe, some measur- 
ing four to five inches across, occur. But what they may be it has 
not been possible to determine yet 

The rise in the ground here corresponds to a change in the dip, 
that is to the western direction, of the beds, this line of elevation 
being the continuation of the high ground also seen one mile east of 
the Zibingyi station. 

Proceeding up this steepish rise along the cart-road, the level 
ground is reached i to | mile west of Pyinsa 
(or Pyintha) (between the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth mileposts) and here the beds are 
seen resuming their dip again to the east. ' A short distance before 
Pyinsa is reached, soft yellowish shales with trilobites and Styliolas are 
met with dipping east. A little to the south-east of the village is expos- 
. . . ed, on a stream-bed, a dark grey to blackish lime- 

stone with graptolites. Coming back again to 
the cart-road and going north one comes npon, at a point between 
the first and second furlong posts past the 39th mile, that is, abont 
if miles short of the Thongdaung Inspection Bungalow, and in the 
very middle of the road, some thin-bedded black limestone which has 
only to be turned up to show the graptolites they contain, being 
evidently an outcrop of the same beds as are seen on the stream-bed 
south-east of Pyinsa. From here hardly any exposures are seenii II the 
sixth furlong post after the thirty-first milepost is reached, when 
some yellow shaly clay containing trilobites and Styliolas are met 
with. Beyond the village of Chingenah (on the 32nd mile) mud* 
coloured argillaceous shales interbedded with limestone bands are 
seen, dipping east at 30° and evidently overlying the series of beds 
containing trilobites and Styliolas just seen to the south. As from 
this point beds higher in the sequence are met with as one proceeds 
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along the cart-road towards Maymyo, we might deviate here a little 
from the cart-track and inquire if the trilobite and graptolite bearing 
beds of Zibingyi are to be seen along the railway tine east of Zibingyi. 
They do appear on the line about one-third mile north of Thongdaung 
station and are traceable to a point a little 
Another of Zibtn- distance south of Waboye village. The beds 
here have yielded trilohites, graptolites, and 
Styliolas with a fair sprinkling of bivalves, etc, Thus the trilobite and 
graptolite beds Which form a small synclinc about Zibingyi occupy 
also two other areas in the neighbourhood, namely, one about the 
Pyinsa (Pyintha) and Thongdaung villages and the other between 
the Thongdaung Railway Station and the Waboye village. As I 
was directed to march rapidly through this part of the country, 

1 made no attempt to trace the boundaries of these areas. 

As one proceeds north-eastwards either along the railway from 
near the village and Waboye, or along the cart-road from near 
Chimgenah, one meets with beds higher and higher in the series. 

Before noticing these higher beds, a w'ord more might be said in 
reference to the Sedaw-Zibingyi seetKn. We 
^ a mass of red calcareous shales by the 

iheRatloxiyandtheHchi- qj^ railway,thesebeingalsoex- 

posed between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
mileposts on the cart-road. We also found certain red shales with 
calcareous beds well exposed between the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth mileposts on the cart-road (about two miles east of Nyaumbarv), 
these coming in below the Zibingyi trilobite and graptolite-bearing 
beds and yielding Echinosphaerites, etc. It seems to me that the first- 
named red shales are lower in the series than the Echinosphaerites- 
bearing beds. For, in the first place, in physical characters they 
present great differences; for while the red shales by the 17th 
mile on the railway are highly calcareous, much pressed, and indu- 
rated, presenting a shiny lustre on the lamination planes and free 
from any calcareous concretionary masses in them, those on the 
cart-road, well seen between the 25th and 26th mileposts are, 
on the contrary, not calcareous (at any rate nothing like what 
the others are), do not exhibit the signs of the great pressure 
and crushing, such as induration and production of shiny lustre along 
lamination planes that the others show and have abundance of 
concretionary masses of limestone associated with them. In short, 
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}>hysically, the one looks quite different from the other. As for 
organic contents, while only minute crinoid stems were all that 
could be had from the one, abundance of remains of Echinosphxrites 
and other fossils occur in the other. 

With reference to the structure and age of the Tonbo-Sedaw 
section, the beds are nearly vertical, the 
'* general strike being north by west, south by 
east. It is also very probable that there has 
been some repetition of the beds through folding here. That the 
limestones in the neighbourhood of Tonbo are the same as those near 
Kwetnspah appears certain from the strike of the beds and also from 
similarity of fossils. Of the foraminifera, corals, sponges, crinoids, 
bivalves, gastropods, and cephalopods that have been found here, the 
greater part have not yet been determined. As the Tonbo-Sedaw 
section is meant to include all the beds below the Zibingyi syncline, 
the shaly limestone containing the rather fine specimens of the arms 
and stems of a large crinoid found on the cart-road between the 
twenty-first and twenty-second mileposts (that is, one mile west of 
Nyaumbaw), as well as the Echinospheeritcs-htssing red shales with 
calcareous concretions, come in in the upper part of the Tonbo-Sedaw 
section. From among the fossils found in the beds bordering the 
plain just north of Tonbo, Dr. Noetling identifies a coral as of the 
Silurian age. Hence these beds composing the foot-hills near Tonbo 
are silurian, that is lower Silurian, in age. 

Zibingyi section.— hs only monoprionidian graptolites have 
been found in these beds and no diprionidian 

Zibingyi beds ; thnr age. ,, • j- i 

ones, this would seem to indicate an upper 
Silurian age for the Zibingyi beds. 

Waboye-Maymyo Section.— Aittr passing over the trilobite- 


Along the cart-road. 


bearing shales last seen on the cart-road a little 
short of the thirty-second milepost, one comes 


upon, in going northwards towards Maymyo, limestones with shales 
between the thirty-second and thirty-third mileposts. Exposures 


then become scarce, only bits of limestone being occasionally visible. 


A little past the 39th mile the road passes through a low range 
which shows a light grey sandstone, hard, compact, and moderately 


fine-grained at the foot of the hill, but getting finer-grained and 
quartiitic towards the top, the dip being east-30®-north at 20®. This 
is the first sandstone one comes across after leaving Tonbo. After a 
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short blank another range is crossed by the cart-road at between the 
fortieth and forty-first milepostsi where the rock from being a whitej 
soft, friable, flaggy sandstone, rather coarse-grained, passes up into 
a bluish, hard grey, compact, thick-bedded, calcareous sandstone or 
siliceous limestone, in places quite brecciated. Of such rocks are 
made up the hills one mile west of Maymyo. The dip is here 
a5®~3o® to east-i5®-south. 

The same section is better exposed on the railway track from 


AUng tki railway. 


Wayboye to Maymyo, the principal rock seen 
being a sandy limestone or calcareous sand- 


stone with occasional intercalations of shales, all dipping eastwards. 


No fossils except a few minute gastropods were extracted from these 


beds. 


That the section is an ascending one, the dip of the beds as they 
Th$uction aHosetnd- a*"® followed from Thongdaung Railway Station 
ingme, towards Maymyo, would clearly indicate. But 

if that were not quite convincing, the fact of the introduction of a 
new, i.e,, sandy, element in the hitherto perfectly purely calcareous 
rocks, giving a new character to the beds in this sectiof!, ought to 
remove all doubt. For nowhere in the Tonbo-Sedaw section does one 
ever meet with anything but perfectly purely calcareous beds, free 
from any admixture whatever of any sandy element. If the Waboye- 
Maymyo beds were older than the Zybingyi trilobite-bearing beds, 
then we should hardly expect that, while the Waboye-Maymyo beds 
were deposited in shallow and non-clear waters, theie should not be 
even a trace of such impurities whatever, in the beds underlying the 
Zibingyi series anywhere else and in beds evidently laid down in 
such close proximity. 

Maymyo is situated on a piece of level ground surrounded on all 
sides by hills. On the west and south-west the 
jjjjjg sandstone and siliceous limestone, 

dipping east by south at about 25°. North westwards the exposures 
are few, limestone being occasionally visible. But the hills to the 
south are even more disappointing, for in that direction it is difficult 
to come upon a piece of solid rock, a thick mass of soil overspread- 
ing the ground everywhere. Towards the north, however, t.e., on 
the footpath leading to Naungkangyi as well as that to Tonbo, and 
at a point about two miles north of Maymyo, yellowish shaly clays and 
sandy shales are exposed and they are found to be fairly fossiliferous 
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Crinoid stems, Orthoceras, fragments of trilobites, Orthis, Stropho- 
mena, Rhynchonella, etc., are derived from here, though often much 
distorted, owing to the great crushing to which the beds have evidently 
been subjected. Some of the shales are somewhat white and chalky, 
while others are ferruginous. 

Maymyo isonthe4and milepost on the cart-road to Lashio on 
the way to the Kunlon Ferry, while Wetwin 

f** ‘"®P) 55*^*** proceed- 

ing from Maymyo to Wetwin by the cart-road 
exposures are few, but the rock chiefly seen is the calcareous sand- 
stone or siliceous limestone. If one goes along the railway track, 
beds of a greyish limestone with a distinct dip to the east are visible 
on the stream-bed about one mile east of Maymyo. Beyond this 
point, although the cuttings show the sandy limestone all along the 
line to Wetwin, they are found so pressed and crushed and 
broken that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to even make out 
the dip, and this state of things continues all the way to Wetwin. 
With the exception of a very few minute gastropods found about 
half-way between Maymyo and Wetwin, no other fossils were ob- 
tained from here. 

Just north of the village of Wetwin, ?>., by the 55th mile on the 
cart-road, the western bank of the road exposed, 
on being cut into a grey to yellowish toughish 
shale, and from this a fair collection of fossils was made, among the 
fossils being Pterygotus, Fenestella, bivalves, etc. 

The cart-road on leaving Wetwin runs at first north by east and 

then a north-east course is maintained till it 
Wetvin to Kyaukkyan. l 1 1 

reaches Kyaukkyan on the 74th milepost. 
This interval from Wetwin to Kyaukkyan is almost a perfect blank, 
because of the ground being here low and level and nothing what- 
ever being seen except bits of limestone here and there. A good 
deal -of alluvium overspreads the country. Even the hills, as between 
Slkho and Thonze, present no exposure of rocks owing to the thick 
soil. After passing over this blank of nearly eighteen miles, it is a 
„ great relief and satisfaction to come across, at 
Kyaukkyan, shales which yielded plenty of 
fossils. A low range occurs here, running north by west and south by 
east, and the railway passes through a deep cutting through this 
range. It is a fairly long cutting, and at the western end of it is 
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exposed a shale dipping eastwards ; in the centre occurs a thick- 
bedded, highly crushed and brecciated siliceous limestone ; while at 
the very eastern extremity, after a blank of 200 feet or so just 
beyond the central mass of grsy limestone, is seen a darker grey 
limestone with a distinct dip to the west. Fig. 7 represents what is 
actually to be seen in the section along this cutting, while as to how 
I would read this section is represented in Fig. 8 (see Plate, Figs. 7 
and 8.) 

I thus make out a synclinal fold here. The easterly dip of the 
shales is unmistakable, and it seems also clear 

Sution at Kyaukkyan. .u , i* . 1 

to me that the central limestone mass shows at 
its western portion a distinct bedding parallel to, and identical with, 
that of the shales. The rest of the central mass of limestone looks so 
confused and crushed that all signs of the original bedding has disap- 
peared, except perhaps at its very eastern border, where I think 
one can just make out a bed as dipping to the west. The westerly 
dip of the limestone in the eastern end of the cutting {i e., through the 
darker-grey limestone) is perfectly clear. Thus it appears 1^0 me that 
the limestone in the eastern end of the cutting passes under, and is 
thus older than, the fossiliferous shales at the western extremity of 
the cutting. 

These fossiliferous shales are of course well exposed in the rail- 
way cutting, but they are also to be seen on the cart-road which 
passes close along the railway here. 

From Kyaukkyan the railway line as well as the cart-road run 
north-east by east as far as Nawnghkio, five miles 
^gktioan^/lu^^T frona Kyaukkyan, the limestone being observed 
on the route to dip at a small angle to the west, 
From Nawnghkio the railway proceeds towards the Gokteik gorge, 
in an east by north direction, while the cart-road runs nearly 
north, crossing the gorge at a point about 2 miles (in a direct line) 
north-east of the town. In the neighbourhood of Nawnghkio no 
good sections are available, but the beds must resume their easterly 
dip about here, for on the western side of the gorge close by the 
beds are seen dipping to the east. 

As one follows the railway track from Nawnghkio to the gorge 
the prevailing rock is found to be the light grey, siliceous limestone 
with occasional calcareous blue beds and some sandy shaly beds ; 
the dip being east by south. The western slopes of the gorge at the 
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point where they are making the railway bridge are a good deal 
covered with soil and calcareous tufa and no good sections are 
visible, but on the opposite, eastern bank, thick-bedded, siliceous 
limestones are well exposed, forming precipitous cliffs. 

The section across the gorge at the point where they are making 
the railway would roughly be like what is represented in the sketch 
section shown in Fig. 6 (see Plate), where the rocks seen on the 
eastern side of the gorge are, in descending order : — ^ 

1. White calcareous sandstone, or sandy limestone (as at Yebin). 

2. Sandy shale, greenish white, thin bedded, soft, weathering black, with a 

masonry look on the weathered surface, in places brecciated. 

3 Fine-grained argillaceous shales (somewhat sandy) breaking up into small 
angular pieces. 

4. Blank. 

5. Fine-grained, white calcareous sandstone. 

6. Massive bedded white to light to dark- grey siliceous limestone. 

In Fig. 6, R. stands for part of the railway bridge as seen already constructed 
at the time of visit to the gorge, and N6 stands for the “natural” 
bridge, composed of calcareous tufa. 

There is a natural bridge here (one of several in this neigh- 
bourhood) over which they are taking the 
Railway bridge. These “natural” bridges 
have been formed by calcareous tufa, t.e., from 
the rc-deposition of calcium carbonate from waters containing the 
mineral in solution. 

If one proceeded, however, to cross the gorge by the cart-road 
from Nawnghkio, the section would appear to be 
^ahngtZwtS. somewhat different from that observed near 
the Railway bridge. As he descends into the 
gorge, he will pass over, on the western side, siliceous limestones 
with purer calcareous beds, light to dark grey and bluish in colour ; 
grepnish, rather hard, sandy shales, in places micaceous ; sandy 
clays, and red shales much indurated ; while on the eastern or 
Chaungzon side will be noticed limestones, arenaceous shales, and 
siliceous or sandy limestones. From the greenish sandy shales, 
between the 84th and 86th mileposts, on the western side of the 
cart-road bridge, fossils similar to those found two miles north of 
Maymyo were collected. On the eastern side of the gorge, at the 
88^ mile (a mile and a half past the Qiaungzon Inspection Bunga- 
low), or about one mile north by west in a direct line from the 
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cart-road bridge over the gorgei a few fossils were also obtained from 
a somewhat arenaceous shale. The difference in the character of the 
two sections— one along the cart-road and the other by the Railway 
bridge— is due to the fact that, while in the northern (cart-road) 
section across the gorge older beds are exposed in the deeper parts 
of the gorge, only the higher (younger) beds are to be seen along the 
railway track. 

On the eastern side of the gorge a new difficulty presents itself. 

Hitherto the vegetation and soil had been a 
drawback bad enough ; but now the surface red 
soil, resulting from the decomposition of the 
rocks in situ, assumes such thickness and proportions and is so 
widespread as to baffle all attempts at getting at the solid rocks 
underneath. The railway cuttings near the gorge, which are in 
places of considerable depth, show the most irregular and curious 
way in which the rock (limestone) has been eaten into in the course 
of its decomposition from above. And this state of things prevails 
over a considerable distance as one proceeds north-eastwards from 
the gorge towards Pyoung-goung and Thibaw. ^ 

A mile and a half beyond the Gokteik Inspection Bungalow, that 

Fo«ilifireus shalfs two of the 97th milepOSt OO 

miles north of Gokteik the catt-road, Or two milcs north of the Gokteik 

village, was discovered, on the eastern side of 
the cart-road, i.e., between the cart-road and the railway track, which 
are only a few yards apart here, at the bottom of an excavation from 
which the soil had been extracted for making the railway road, a 
very fine-grained, well laminated, purely argillaceous shale, gfrey to 
bluish in colour, but occasionally carbonaceous, and splitting up well 
along lamination. A rather interesting group of fossils was obtained 
from these beds. A short distance south- east of this spot and on the 
eastern side of the railway line are exposed, at the foot of a hill, 
some white sandy limestones ; these also yielded a few minute bivalves 
and gastropods. These two collections constitute all the fossils that 
could be got in the neighbourhood of Gokteik village. 

Although physically the Wetwin shale somewhat resembles the 
Gokteik shale just described above, the fossil 
Wotmn contents show that they are not the outcrops of 

the same beds and that the one is different from 
the other, the former being of an older age than the latter. 
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0*1 the way to Fyoung-goung, with the exception of a few minute 
gastropods derived from some limestone near 
^•ung-gX^. Tengwing, between the 99th and 100th mile- 
posts, where the beds are seen dipping at a small 
angle to E.25“N., nothing whatever was obtained in the way of fossils, 
most of the exposures being bits of limestone at the bottom of 
quarries dug in connection with the railway making. The hills on 
rither side were here and there explored, but the thick soil on them 
defied all attempts to get at the rocks beneath. 

Among the hills to the east and north-east of Pyoung-goung there 
are some outcrops of thick-bedded limestone dipping east by north 
at 10® to 15°. They yielded however no fossils. 

From Pyoung-goung (on the 105th mile on the cart-road) to 
Lwekavv (on the iifiih mile) hardly any ex- 
posures are visible along the cart-road, but 
sections are available along the railway line. 
Proceeding, then, by the latter: From some limestone exposed in the 
railway quarries on the ca.stern side of the line, just south of Loiyang, 
^ , a village one mile north of Pyoung-goung, some 

Fassth near Loiyang, , “ , . T f .. 

minute gastropods and sections of fossils, not 
recognizable, were obtained, Numerous cuttings, principally through 
siliceous limestones, occur along the I’.ne, all exhibiting signs of 
much crushing, but yielding no fossils. But at a point four miles from 
Pyoung-goung there is an exposure of a soft 
yellow shale which yielded numerous Fene- 
Stellas, Crinoid stems, a trilobite, some corals, 
and bivalves. This is succeeded by a blank for three miles, when 
again, that is, about three miles west of 
Lwekaw, a good section^ of limestone is ob- 
tained. The rock here is rather thin bedded 
mostly and grey in colour, some of the beds being, however, bluish. 
From these were extracted some ferns and bivalves. The dip here 
is east by north at 25°. From here to Lwekaw the section is nearly 
a blank, except some beds of limestone seen on the stream. bed at 
Lwekaw itself. 


From Lwekaw to Kyinsi (on the 125th mile), a distance of gj 

LwekamtoKymsi. cart-road, exposures of limestone 

are occasionally met with along the cart-road, 
but though no success resulted so far as the linding of any fossils 
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went, that does not of course prove that these beds are not fos* 
siliferous. The railway track, however, gave better results. The 
section is a blank for some miles from Lwekaw. At a point about 
three miles west of Kyinsi, which is situated near the mouth of the 
Namsim river, a fine section of argillaceous shales with limestone is 
exposed, but this yielded no fossils. Nearer Kyinsi, however, there are 
several small cuttings between i and miles 
from Kyinsi. Argillaceous grey and reddish 
calcareous shales with grey and blue limestones 
exposed here are very fossiliferous. The dip here is north-east at 
. , . . ^ , 45°- These fossils being similar to those of the 

with the Kyaukhyan Kyaukkyaii beds, we have at Kyaukkyan and at 
Kyinsi outcrops of the same beds. Going on 
towards Kyinsi, the exposure by the cart-road bridge on the Nam- 
sim, a little above its mouth, yielded some plant-remains and 
corals. 

From Kyinsi (125th mile) to Thibaw (Hsi Paw), which is on 
the 132nd milepost on the cart-roa^f^ to Lashio, 
no solid rocks are visible whether one pro- 
ceeds by the railway or the cart-road. There is a saline spring at 
Bawgyo, from which the Burmans extract, by simple evaporation, 
a lot of salt for purposes of sale. 

Thibaw itself is in a valley and gives no sections either in the 
town or in its immediate vicinity. The i-inch 

with 

me of this neighbourhood, is also far from 
satisfactory, so far as the hills in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town are concerned, adding thus to the difficulties of oqe's work. 
Going on to the hills to the north-west and north of the town, one 
finds, by the village of Honam (not on the map, but near “ Babaiki " 
of map) exposures of limestone, which is here a pure rock, quite 
free from any admixture of sand, passing, traced eastwards, into an 
argillaceous shale, finely laminated, pale yellowish green in colour, 
and somewhat calcareous at first, but gradually being free from the 
calcareous element and giving place to a grey and greenish, purely 
argillaceous, shale. The limestone above the village yielded sec- 
tions of bivalves, not, however, recognizable ; but in the small expos- 
ures available of the shales into which the limestone is seen to pass, 

1 did not succeed in finding any fossils. The shales are here vertical. 
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striking nearly north and south. On the hills north-east of this point 
shales are clearly visible at places. Going on again to the hills north 
by east of Thibaw, bits of a sandy limestone are at first passed over as 
if the parent rock in situ below were a calcareous sandstone 
or arenaceous limestone. Proceeding further in the same direction 
fragments of sandstone are seen. After a blank, a congl 0.710 rate, 
composed of fragments of limestone and of sandstone, is met with. 
The pebbles are of different dimensions, sone measuring as much 
as 6 inches in length. Some of the constituents are well rounded, but 
a good many exhibit an angular outline. Proceeding further, no 
regular beds were seen, but fragments of sandstone were noticed on 
the ground. A spotted variety of the sandstone was noticeable as 
being very abundant— the rock being a light grey sandstone with 
evenly distributed fine dots of red. Beyond this point the ground 
became obscure. 

Crossing over to the southern bank of the river at Thibaw and 


Thibaw to Kongsa, 

(at 1331th mile) the 


proceeding along the cart-road eastwards, within 
half a mile of the Thibaw Inspection Bungalow 
ground rises by the left bank of the river, but 


no solid rocks are exposed until about quarter to half a mile further 


Sfind^tone and Mes, 'vl’erc a sandstone is seen. It is a 

vnih impure calcareous hard rock, medium to coarsish-erained, Ycllow to 

beds, , . , , , 

brownish green, and much jointed ; but as one 
goes on a reddish or reddish-purple variety of the rock, interbedded 
with thin bands of purplish shales, and in one place an impure 
thin calcareous band, are noticeable. The rock is, however, beauti- 
fully exposed a little further on, that is, in the railway cutting on 
the righfbank of the river, at a point two miles due east of Thibaw. 
It is a reddish purple, rather fine-grained sandstone, thin to thickish 
beaded, with intercalated shales of the same colour, dipping E. 35° S. 
at SS® In going on, by the cart-road, to Kongsa, about nine miles 
cast of Thibaw, the reddish-purple sandstone and shale constitute 
the chief rocks seen, but about one mile west of the Kongsa 
Bungalow, a very impure limestone, evidently interbedded with the 
sandstone and shales, is seen. 


Thus from the examination of the ground in the neighbourhood 
Near Thibaw limestone of Thibaw it seems to me that the limestones 
**“'"*■ argillaceous shales, which become 

gradually sandy and eventually pass into the 
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red and purple sandstones east of Thibaw. The conglonneratic band 
seen three miles north by east of Thibaw apparently marks only local 
denudation. As I had to resume my return mtlrch to Mandalay 
from Kongsa, my examination of the ground did not extend beyond 
this point. 

Having now cursorily glanced over the character of the different 
rock-exposures one meets with as one passes along the Mandalay* 
Lashio cart-road or railway track from Mandalay to Thibaw, and 
pointed out the various localities which have yielded fossils during 
the season, it now becomes necessary to indicate the general structure 
of the ground, showing tlie relations of the different groups of rocks 
with one another and their probable age. 

The rocks passed over from Tonbo on one’s way to Thibaw 

may be arranged into the following divisions : — 

Rocks classified. J 6 

( 1) 'I onbo beds. 

(2) Zibingyi beds. 

(3) Maymyo beds. 

(4) Wet win beds. 

15) Kyaukkyan beds. 

(0) Gokteik beds. 

(7) Thibaw beds. 

By Tonbo beds I shall indicate the sequence of the limestone beds 
foiming the foot-hills of the Shan plateau, i.e., 
Tonbo Series. neighbourhood of Tonbo and 

Sedaw. The rock is purely a limestone in the neighbourhood of 
Tonbo and it is only by Sedaw that argillaceous shales begin to 
appear. The limestone passes gradually into shales which, from an 
ordinary grey or mud-coloured variety, passes into a red kind. The 
north-all d-south valley, a little to the north-east of Sedaw, evidently 
resulted from the excavation of the red shales, etc., that form a 
syncline here, the syncline being followed eastward by an anticline 
whose eastern limb is now exposed about the 17th milepost, that 
is, the third and fourth reversing points on the railway and also 
betw'een 17th and i8th mileposts on the cart*road. These red shales 
pass up into dark grey shales and these into limestone. In this 
series may thus he included all the beds as far as the base 
of the Zibingyi syncline. The beds near Nyaumbaw with the 
Crinoids, Orthoceras, Echinosphxrites^ etc., will thus come in in 
this series. 
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The fossils found in the Tonbo beds are corals [Syrvngopkora, 
Strombodes?), brachiopods, latnellibranchs, gastropods {Ettomphtlus)^ 
stems and arms of Crinoids, Ezhinosph.rrites, Orthoccras, Gomph- 
oceras}, etc. These have not been specifically determined yet| 
but they point to a lower silurian age. 

Under the designation of Zibingyi series aie included the lime- 
stones and sliales forming the synclinal fold at 

Zibtngyi Senes. Zibingyi It does not seem to me of much use 
or profit yet to attempt to subdivide* these beds into more than two 
divisions, namely, an upper one, containing graptolites, and a lower 
one with the trilobites and Styliolas. Orthoceras and Crinoid 
remains occur everywhere, abounding as they do also in the 
Tonbo beds, and so they are not of much help in a minuter classi- 
fication of any of the beds here. 

The Zibingyi series of beds occur in three little separate areas: 
one at Zibingyi itself, the second about Pyinsa and Thongdaung, 
and the third just north of the Thongdaung Railway Station. 

The specimens of graptolites that have been collected from these 
localities are all of the monoprionidian order, not a single diprioni- 
dian graptolite having been found in them. Hence the presump- 
tion is that the Zibingyi seiies of beds are, to judge by the grapto- 
lites alone, of the upper Silurian age. 

The Zibingyi beds pass up into shales and limestones with intro- 
duction of sandy elements among them. Some- 

Maymyo Series. . ° 

times the rock is an arenaceous limestone or 
calcareous sandstone ; at other times it is a pure sandstone ; these 
varieties being well seen as one passes from near Waboye to Maymyo. 
'I'he hills just west of Maymyo are composed of this siliceous 
limestone and calcareous sandstone. About two miles north of 
Maymyo argillaceous shales, somewhat sandy, are exposed, and 
Orthis, Strophomena, Fenestella, fragments of trilobites, etc., have 
been found in them. Apparently the siliceous limestones, etc, seen 
west of Maymyo pass up into these shales and a.s the fossils indicate 
a Silurian age, the Maymyo series of beds seem to belong to the 
upper silurian period. 

The beds exposed in the deeper parts of the Gokteik gorge, as seen 
by the cart-road bridge, are silurian in age. But no characteristic 
fossils having yet been found in those exposed in the upper parts of 
the gorge, as seen by the Railway bridge, it is difficult to say if they 
are devonian or carboniferous. 


Maymyo SwrifS, 
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The name of Wet win (‘^ Weiivvi '' of map) series may be applied 
^ . to the group of rocks in the neighbourhood of 

Wetwin, a fairly good collection of fossils 
having been yielded by them. The fossils were found in a band of 
toughish shale interbedded in the siliceous limestones. A band of 
ironstone occurs a little below the fossiliferous shales. Among the 
organic remains found here occur Fenestella, Hyolites?, lamelli- 
branchs, Entomis serrato-striata ?, and Pterygotus, which would 
seem to point to a devonian age. 

If the Wetwin beds are devonian, it is not likely that the shales 
seen 2 miles north of Mayinyo on the way to Naungkangyi are other 
than upper silurian. For if they were lower silurian, faulted up 
against the upper Silurian siliceous limestones of the hills just west 
of Mayrnyo, it is dilhcult to explain the total and entire absence 
of the upper silurian Zibinpyi beds between Mayrnyo and Wetwin. 

There is a blank of 18 miles between Wetwin and Kyaukkyan- 
in which only an occasional outcrop of liine- 

Kyattkkvan Senes, , * tr i i 

Stone IS seen. At Kyaukkyan, however, the 
shales at the n estern end of the railway cutting are highly fossili- 
ferous. This sei ies of bods — the shales VNith the associated lime- 
stones— at Kyaukkyan, may be termed the Kyaukkyan series. 

By the 97th mile post on the cart»road, or 2 miles north of 
Gukteik village, occurs a dark grey toughish 

Cokteik Sern ^ i • i t ' ij j 4.1 * 4. 4.’ 

shale which has yielded some rather interesting 
lossils. These shales with their .associated beds I will designate as 
the Gokteik series. 

The limestones as seen in the hills north of Thibaw, pass into 
argillaceous shales and these apparently into 
Thtbaw Sertes. the 4-eddish-purpIe .^andstones so well exposed 

on the railway cutting 2 miles east of Thibaw. No fossils have been 
found in them, but from their position they are younger than the 
Kyinsi beds. These shales and red sandstones with limestone conkti- 
tute the Thibaw beds. 


Cokteik Sent s 


Thibaw Scries. 


Now the Kyaukkyan fossils appear again between I23r(l and 124th 
mileposts, near Kyinsi, and in the interval between these points, in 
two localities, namely, one at 2 miles north of Gokteik village and 
the other at 4 miles north-east of Pyoung-goung, fossils were dis> 
covered. As there are considerable gaps between these several 
points of fossiliferous exposures, the structure of the ground must be 
mainly dependant on, and inferred from, the nature of these fesails. 
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From the occurrence of a synclinal fold at Kyaulckyan, as I make 
it out to be, and the repetition of the Kyauk- 
rueiurt ef the ground, Kyilisi, the structure of the 

ground would appear to be simple, />., a syncline followed by an 
anticline, as attempted to be diagram matically represented by 
Figure 9 (See Plate, Figure 9) which, if true, would make the 
Gokteik and Pyoung-goung fossiliferous beds ol Jer than the Kyauk- 
kyan (or Kyinsi) beds. All the fossils have not yet been 
specifically determined, but I understand that the Kyiaukkyan 
fossils are regarded as devonian. As regards the Pyoung-goung 
fossils, there is, I believe, nothing in them to prevent their being 
regarded as devonian or perhaps even Silurian. But this does 
not seem to me to be the case with the Gokteik fossils, I have 


Characters of some of identify them yet, but will try 

the fossils 0/ the Goktetk to indicate some of the characters of the most 

important ones here, all of these belonging 
to the Arthropoda. Fossil No. (i). This presents an outline 
broader in the cephalic end and tapering towards the tail, with 
the limbs, all of them apparently situated near the cephalic end, 
well segmented and with the minute hairs on them distinctly 
visible; and there is no indication of segmented limbs with hairs 
towards the tail, which looks flattened and fan-shaped. There is no 
sign of trilobation whatever in any of the specimens of this fossil, 
and no haired limbs at the tail end. All this would seem to me to 
point against its being a trilobite. The resemblance of the organism, 
however, to a macrurous decapod appears to me to be close. Fossil 
No. (2), That this also belongs to the Crustacea there seems to be 
no doubt. With its body slightly bent and tapering towards the tail, 
and with its dorsal segmented chitinous or horny-looking carapace, 
and segmented ventral limbs, the resemblance is so close and striking 
to some of the macrurous decapods that 1 can scarcely entertain any 
doubt in my mind as to its being one of them. Fossil No. (3). In 
this only a portion of the posterior terminal or tail end of the animal 
is preserved. I do not feel quite sure about it, but the resemblance 
leads me to regard it as belonging to Eryon, also a macrurous 
decapod, or to a crustacean closely allied to it. Fossil No. (4). 
The outline of the organism is oval, the cephalic portion present* 
ing a conical section, with segmented slender limbs about the 
shoulders and about the region corresponding to the pe1vi.s. In 
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some of the limbs the hairs can be well made out. Everythin.? con- 
sidered, it looks like the remains of an insect of the Hemiptera or 
Coleopteia order. Besides these, other specimens, collected also 
from here, appear to be fragments and portions of wings and other 
portions of insects. 

Now Hemipterous insects appear in the silurian period and 
range up to the present day, while Coleopterous 
Inference frim thfse insects do not appear till the trias. So, as far 

as the insect remains here are concerned, they 
do not help us much in determining the age of the Gokteik beds. But 
should the other Crustacean fossils really prove to be the remains of 
macrurous decapods, as they appear to me to be, then, since no 
typical decapods appear until the trias is reached, the fiokteik beds 
cannot be older than trias and must be triassic or younger. Should 
the Gokteik beds be then mesozoic, they must be supposed to have 
been faulted in against and between the devonians at Kyaukkyan 
and Kyinsi, should the beds at Kyaukkyan or Kyinsi be devonian. 

Should the above be the correct interpretation of the structure of 
the ground, then the Thibavv beds (the limestones, shales and the red- 
dish-purple sandstones *), being higher in the sequence than the 
Kyinsi beds, must be looked upon as upper palaeozoic. 

The fossils collected this season have not yet been examined 
closely or determined specifically, and until 
this is done the above explanation as to the 
structure of the ground must be regarded as 
provisional. Such being the case, it may perhaps be permissible 
to indicate here any other view or views that may have been 
entertained as to the possible age of the beds and structure of the 
country traversed this season. As already indicated, I took it that 
there was a sharp synclinc at Kyaukkyan, followed by an anticline, 
the eastern limb of which was now exposed at Kyinsi ; and that 
all the beds — the Gokteik series— between these points, lying under 
this anticlinal fold, were thus older than the Kyaukkyan or Kyinsi 
beds. Should the Gokf -i k I eds be triassic or younger, the Kyaukkyan 
beds would necessarily be younger still, that is, middle or upper 
mesozoic ; * and in that case the shales and red sandstones of the 

* These are the red sandstones of undeteimined age of Dr. Noetling. Pec. G. S» 1 ., Vol. 
XXIV, pc. 2, pp. 103 and 104. 

^ I may add here that in the Kyaukk}an collection theieafcaonie fossils which are so 
remarkably like some mesozoic ones that s hould they prove to be tshat they look like, they 
would can) the age oi these beds into the upper mesozoic, namely, cretaoeoui, period. 
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neighbourhood oi Thibaw, being younger than the Kyinsi beds, would 
be cretaceous or even tertiary, I might state here that the conglo* 
raerate and red sandstone I have described as occurring near Thibaw 
present such close resemblance to the s.ame rocks found by Mr. 
Middlemiss this season in the southern Shan States, not very far 
from our own ground, that in all probability whatever the age of 
the one is also the age of the other, and I believe Mr. Middlemiss 
is inclined to look upon them as of tertiary age. 


Economic Geology — Among the economic products come across 
during the field season just ended may be mentioned : — 

(1) Metallic ores. 

(2) Limestones. 

(/) Metallic Ores , — Ferruginous ore is the only metallic ore I 
met with in my traverse from Mandalay to Thibaw. The localities 
where I saw this are— 

(i) Between the third and fourth furlong posts past the 39th 

mile on the Mandalay-Lashio cart>road, or 2^ miles 
beyond the village of Singaung, or about three miles 
south-west of Maymyo a highly ferruginous rock is 
seen along the roadside. It looks rich in iron. The rock 
can be traced for 30 to 40 yards along the road, but 
want of exposures makes it difficult to estimate its 
probable extent. 

(ii) About half a mile north of a little village called Twinnge, 

which lies a little over two miles due north of Thong- 
daung Railway Station on the Mandalay-Kunlon Rail- 
way, is a hill whose top, i.e., so much of it as is exposed, 
shows masses of a very rich iron ore, probably 
haematite with magnetite. The surfaces of the masses 
of the ore are seen covered with minute magnetic, 
needlelike rods which move about as one passes one’s 
hammer over them. There is no doubt that it is a very 
rich stuff, but the ground around and about the hills 
roust be a little more cleared before one could estimate 
with any degree of certainty as to the quantity of the 
ore here, which is apparently large. 
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(iii) Some ferruginous rock was seen by the Wetwin village^ 
about the 55th milepost on the carUroad, apparently 
bedded and underlying the Wetwin fossiliferous shale. 
I saw this rock again about a mile ‘and a half east by 
north of Wetwin. So this is in all likelihood a 
ferruginous band of ironstone occurring associated with 
the shales here. 

fa) Limestone . — This rock, it is needless to say, occurs here 
extensively 

(r) It is being used for road metal. 

(ji) It can be, and is being, utilized for making lime. 

(*Vi) When selected it would also, no doubt, make good build- 
ing stones. 


Report on a Geological Reconnaissance in parts a/ Southern 
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I.— General Remarks. 


The notes which follow were made during a short season's tour 
(from early in December 1899 to the end of 
Objerisandmethod March 1900), and do not pretend to be any- 
thing more than rough geological jottings. 
My object was to cover as much ground as I could in the allotted 
time, and to ascertain the possibilities of the country, rather than 
to make even a sketch-survey. No attempt at detailed mapping was 
made. My marches generally were either daily or with one day's 
halt— but rarely more than one. They were also made along definite 
lines across the country, the shortest routes in fact available. 

In most parts visited a more elaborate survey would, for the 

Pre^ent d,ff,cuU,e. ,n ‘"‘I®” 

ihe way of a detailed the Country, which has only been indirectly 

survey. administered by our Government for thirteen 

years, is not yet one in which the searcher after scientific facts can 
feel entirely at home. He is hardly allowed to travel by himself and as 
he lists. In some cases he must have a police-guard or even a mili- 
tary escort. He is still liable to be treated as a guest by the people 
of the states, and his actions consequently hampered in a multitude 
of easily-imagined ways by all that is implied by the word guest. 
With all laudable intentions the native state officials seek to make 


much of him — to meet him with processions, to call upon him with 
gifts, in and out of season. Secondly, the physical conditions of the 
country through which 1 passed are against detailed work, at least at 
present ; whilst over much of the area, unless useful minerals are 
found, I am of opinion that any approach to real geological mapping 
cannot advantageously be done. These physical conditions briefly 
stated are : (i) heavy jungle and sparseness of footpaths, except 
along the higher and flatter plateaux, which necessitate the geologist 
keeping to arbitrary beaten tracks : (2) scarcity of villages and sup- 
plies with the exception of the plateaux noted above ; and which 
again necessitates a pre-arranged plan of tour, and one that must be 
kept to at least generally, in spite of vagaries of the rocks (this is 
notably the case in Karenni) : .(3) the nature of the dominant rock 
formation, which being a massive limestone presents ail imaginable 
difficulties to the stratigraphist, chief among which are absence of 
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distinct bedding, irregular weathering, chaos arising from underground 
drainage, local subsidences and the rareness of erosion channels 
exposing anything but tumbled blocks; absence of striking petro- 
logical horizons that would help out the last difficulty if present by 
furnishing a key to their unravellment; and last, but not least, the 
absence of railway-cuttings and road-cuttings, except in the solitary 
case of the Government cart-road from Thazi to Mong Pawn. This 
last is really of more consequence than it seems, especially when ' it 
is considered in connection with the nature of the rock ; for the 
tendency on every hill-side is for the thin-bedded shaly layers 
(which are the most likely to yield recognizable fossils) to be com- 
pletely obscured by the chaotic tumbled blocks and the thick 
surface clay into which they weather. 

In the third place, though much of the southern Shan States has 
been topographically mapped on the i inch=i mile scale, some of 
it, and especially Karenni, has to be content with nothing more 
advanced than the ^ inch = i mile reconnaissance sheets, which in 
hilly forest- covered country are almost useless for geological purposes. 
In the fourth place, beyond the narrow zone of crystallinC igneous 
and metamorphic rocks fronting the Irrawaddy plain, there are no 
igneous rocks whatever in the area visited by me, neither bosses, 
dykes, nor contemporaneous volcanic flows. Thus all interest 
centering in pure petrological work has no scope in this part of 
Burma, 

In spite of the above rather formidable array of difficulties in 
the way of an elaborate geological survey, as understood generally, 
it is hoped that the results I have obtained, sketchy as they are, will 
at least lift the veil of ignorance under which its geology has hitherto 
lain ,* and, taken together with Messrs. La Touche and Datta’s 
recent work further north, furnish a rough guide to the general 
geology of part of this eastern frontier of the empire. 

Owing, as already stated, to the political disabilities which obtain 
in these frontier parts of our empire, mv 

Obligations, 

traverses, except along the bungalow-studded 
Government cart-road, were somewhat of the nature of personally 
conducted tours, made under the auspices of one or other of the 
civil officers in charge of the native states. For the arranging of 
these I have to express my great obligation to Mr. A. H. Hildebrand, 
C.I.E., Superintendent and Political Officer of the southern Shan 
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Statee/who (at rather short notice) gave me most efficient help. To 
Mr. C. E. Browne, Extra Assistant Commissioner of the Myelat, I 
am indebted for his taking charge of me during the early part of my 
tour, and for his personal Interest in and carefully collected data 
about, the mineral wealth of the states under his care ; and to 
Mr. W. G. Wooster, Assistant Political Officer of Karenni, who took 
me over from Mr, Browne and piloted me pleasantly and successfully 
through the Karenni country, and saw me across the Toungoo 
border. To the above especially, and to several other civil officers 
resident in Taunggyi in a less degree, I have to tend my best thanks 
for many courtesies and kindnesses received in this, to me, rather 
strange land. 

Although the greater part of the country traversed by me was 

geologically unknown, a few localities had been 
Previousviorktnfhts rapidly visited by my late colleague, Mr. E. J. 

Jones, A.R.S.M., in 1887, for the purpose of 
investigating the coal, lignite and other minerals there found. His 
results arc given in Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XX, 
Part 4, 1887, pages 177-194. His operations were conducted under 
conditions far less favourable than mine, and at a time when the 
country was only just recovering from anarchy and from harassment 
by dacoit bands. Furthermore, the only map he possessed was on 
the scale of inch= imile. Hence he made no attempt to delineate 
the formations or to generalize his geological data, and confined 
his notes strictly to the mineral occurrences which he investigated. 
Dr. F. Noetling in more recent years paid some similar brief visits 
to the country immediately to the north of my area, and h^s published 
his notes in Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol XXIV, Part 2, 
page 103. Mr. La Touche, who contemporaneously with me has now 
be^ visiting the northern Shan States, has added to and amplified 
the above geological data. He is reporting on his work so that 1 
need not recapitulate them here. In the Manual of the Geology of 
India, 2nd edition, page 142, a brief allusion is made to the prob- 
able continuation north along the Salween river of the Moulmein 
carboniferous limestone. 

So far as I know, the above embody all the co-ordinated inform- 
ation that has been gathered by qualified geologists in this 


area. 
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II.— Physical Geology and General Tectonic Features 

OF THE Area. 


Before describing the traverses 1 have made through the area, it 
will be well to state shortly and comprehensively for the whole of 
that area such salient facts as to the physical geology and the 
general style of rock architecture, and tectonic geology as, notwith- 
standing the poor sections and absence of striking slratigraphical 
horizons, have nevertheless made themselves sufficiently evident to 
me. 


Hill-Manges and vailcfs» 


To begin with, the whole earth’s crust of this part is a great 
elevated compound zone of disturbed rocks 
Comprising three or four minor siratigraphical 
or compositional zones. It consequently is a 
region of special upheaval resembling the Himalayas, and embraces 
hilhranges of considerable height; all, however, in this latitude well 
below snow level and the influence of ire in any form. ^ 

The hilhranges run mainly in directions roughly north and south, 
and are divided by eroded longitudinal valleys 
of, as a rule, no very great steepness except in 
the case of the Salween and Pawn rivers. The minor parallel 
streams are frequently very irregular and indiscriminate in their 
courses, complicated as they are by sudden underground dis- 
appearances, and by sharp cross branches which dash through gorges 
at right angles to the ridges and may then turn either north or south. 

Except for the larger and deeper vallevs just mentioned the 
greater part of the area I have crossed, besides 
being characterized by parallel hill-ranges and 
valleys, is as a whole of an elevated plateau aspect. Wherever 
great masses of the limestone formation pre in force they build scarps 
and plateaux in numerous array — a result which may in many cases 
be seen to be due to a roughly rolling dip of the great thick-bedded 
formation, but in other cases is helped out by sub-recent or uppermost 
tertiary deposits infilling what were once shallow valleys between 
alternate scarps. 

But with all this I have not been able to gauge the approximate 

Ameutt rf folding oo*"Pr«9sion, folding, and faulting that have 

and comprenion of the actually taken place. For it is impossible with- 
out distinct bedding and marked fossil, petrolo- 


Plateau ospeet. 


area uncertain. 
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gical, or colour horizons to distinguish a series of superposed and 
closely packed overfolds, sigmaflexures and lying anticlinals and 
synclinals from a gently undulating series of normal folds. 

That, however, the plateaux are not altogether simple, normal 
undulations of a vertically elevated block of strata, seems indirectly 
certain from a variety of considerations. In the first place there 
are the remarkably straight boundaries between different formations ; 
there is also the tendency to a universally oriented strike whenever 
it can be observed, and, as a corollary to the above, an arrangement 
of the formations in straight bands and a (broadly speaking) settled 
sequence of them from west to cast wherever a line of section is 
taken. 

Hence, this Southern Shan plateau differs somewhat from a 
typical table*land, and possesses some of the characteristics of 
mountain areas like the Himalayas, which have suffered distinct sets 
of lateral compressions at different times with crumpling and possibly 
overthrust accompanying such. But along with this qualitative 
statement it is quite impossible at present to write down how much, 
and to what extent, these earth movements have progressed. 


III.-— Stratigraphical and Compositional Zones. 

As already stated, the geological fabric of these hills may be split 
iip into a number of steadily striking zones or bands, of distinctive 
character as regards stratigraphy and composition. They lie parallel 
to one another, and they generally outcrop in a definite order from 
west to east. Although the imperfections of the sections give no 
clue to the exact style and amount of folding, and by consequence 
no evidence as to the relative positions of these distinctive bands in 
the geological record, there are other considerations which enable 
us to place them provisionally in the following order of time 
sequence 


Order of Zones. 

(i) Gneissic and Metamorphic Zone. 

(3) Great Limestone Zone. 

(3) Purple Sandstone Zone. 

(4) Sub'ieceut conglomerates, sands, and loams. 
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{/) Gncissic and Met amorphic Zone^ 


1 am compelled to put this as the oldest of the sequence because 
• of its archxan facies in part. In many ways it 

presents an appearance of great age, for it 
contains true gneisses with intrusive plutonic 
veins, and also much metamorphosed, foliated, cleaved, and cataclastic 
rocks. 


So far as I have observed, it is confined entirely to the western 
edge of the described area, and, though not 
politically included with the southern Shan 
States, it forms topographically the western 
front of the Shan States plateau. 

This western edge rises sharply from the alluvium-covered plains 
which form part of the Meiktila, Yamethin, and 

Surface features. Toungoo Districts and along which, in {(ill view 

of the gneissic zone, runs the railway from 'Rangoon northwards. 
As seen from near Thazi railway station, the near hill-sides, spurs 
and ravines of this elevated zone give evidence of free sculpturing 
at the hand of time. Their towering, sharp-edged ridges, with wide 
and deep gorges and flowing slopes between, show up remarkably 
like much of the older z^nes of the Lower Himalayas. Degradation 
is evidently accomplishing its work, and the thin, acute-angled, 
irregular, and vermiform summit ridges are being scored and fretted 
away into all those shapes so characteristic of a relatively old land 
area — a condition only antecedent to complete extinction. 

What is the structural relation that this zone bears to the allu- 


vium-covered pliocene and mioccne plain at its 
Nature of western edge P Without any younger foot-liills separating 

the two, the straight unwavering western 
margin of the zone probably indicates a north — south fault. Accord- 
ing as we attribute great intensity or not to the crumpling forces 
which upheaved the plateau, so must we regard this fault as a fold- 
fault or a simple upthrow fault. In any case it is likely that it was 
not a sudden disruption of tertiary age, but a line of more or less 
continuous movement that went on for long ages during the geological 
history of this part of Burma. 
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This gneissic and metamorphic zone is of narrow dimensions com- 


Width oftkeBone. 


pared with the great expanse of rolling plateau 
further east. In the cross-section from Hlaing- 


det to Pyinnyaung it is about twelve miles, the first four of which 


are gneissic. 

The gneissic rocks, as seen in the road cuttings about seven miles 
from Hlaingdet, and as found in fragments here 
Piirographv of Ike there on the hill-slopesand talus fans, are not 

unlike many of the mixed gneisses of Salem 
and Coimbatore in the Madras Presidency, They are well foliated* 
micaceous, and hornblendic gneisses. Intrusive among them are veins 
of pink syenite, white peginatitic granite and tine grey micro-granite 
containing biotite and muscovite. These veins are non-foliated, and 
have been intruded across the foliation of the gneisses. No other 
good exposures of these rocks are seen on the road. 


At the i8th milestone from Hlaingdet where the cart-road from 
the valley begins to wind among the hills towards Yenmabin there 
set in sub-metamorphic quartzites and slates. All are much smashed 
by earth crushings whidh have splintered thorn or split them up into 
platy layers. In this respect these rocks have a remarkable 
Himalayan facies. Near Yenmabin a fine-grained gneiss occurs and 
some pale coloured quartz felsites or micro-granites. East of 
Yenmabin the white quartzites and slaty rocks are less metamorphos- 
ed, and plainly indicate their sedimentary ofigin. Interbedded with 
them are occasional very thin bands of dark, blue-grey limestone a 
foot or two wide. All are very much smashed. Further '•borth-east 
towards Pyinnyaung greenish grey dark quartzites and black slaty 
sub-schistose rocks continue— all much fractured— and there are repeti- 
tions of all the rocks from Yenmabin over again. Near Yebokson 
there is a green and white mottled gneiss. 


fast of Toungoo a section across this same zone from west to east 
is much more unsatisfactory from the fact that there are no road- 
cuttings and the surface expasures are extremely rare. There are 
evidences in the stream-beds, however, showing that gneissic rocks, 
quartz-schists, and other metamorphic strata are there found. A 
large development of a very coarse unfoliated porphyritic granite is 
seen to the west of Leiktho. It weathers into gigantic rounded 
boulders, destitute of foliation or banding and contains hornblende 
and black mica. The eastern edge of this zone cannot be very 
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deli nit<.]y placed, but it must Cfune somewhere near the longitude 
of Yado. 


{2) Great Limestone Zone. 

ill a very wide sense this zone may be considered as the only 
other one existing. It is in fact, charactcris- 

The moU char ac^i>rir,fic . r 1 1 

formation in the southern lic zonc of the Shan plateau proper. Never. 

:>/ianStaits. thelcss it is partially interrupted along certain 

lines by two other distinct minor stratigraphical zones presently to be 

described. At one time during the progress of my work I had hoped 

to further divide the great limestone zone into sub-zones of separate 

geological age and of slightly different composition. Further work 

south of the Government cart-road has, however, shown me that even 

if any differences might be made on palieontological or petrological 

grounds (as to which no positive evidence is yet forthcoming) the 

rocks could not certainly be traced north and south in recognizable 

bands in the same definite order that I consider necessary if ►hey are 

to be judged of any value as structure zones that imply anything 

vital regarding the evolution of the mountain mass. 

Every traveller and dw’eller in the Shan States must be aware of 
the characteristic features of this great calca- 

Surfiue features. nm i. • . -j j 

reous zone, though thrown into ridges and 
minor mountain chains, it has a general elevation that makes it enjoy 
a pleasant climate for several months of the year. The sun during the 
dry months may be hot by day. and rise and set over the billowy table- 
land with a fervidness unknown in less arid parts, butthe nightsare 
cold, and frost in December andjanuary is quite a common thing. It 
supports a hardy population of various hill races, very different from the 
low-country Burman, and all speaking different tongues. It might, and 
probably in time will, if judiciously fostered, grow crops of cereals, 
vegetables, and fruits to supply Lower Burma markets, when the com- 
munications with the plains arc improved and further extended. Its 
forests, in favoured places in the greater river-ways, are well known 
already for the teak and other minor forest produce that they yield. 

In its essentials, and not considering the younger minor zones 
that are inlaid with it, it is a rugged, rocky country. The dark grey 
limestone frequently weathers almost black into sharp-edged honey- 
combed masses, into pinnacled crags and weather-beaten towers and 
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walls ; into deep basins and swallow-holes (often as regular ana circu- 
lar in outline as a gigantic amphitheatre, but sometimes funnel- 
shaped) : into strange valley systems without connection one with 
the other, and that often end mysteriously either as underground 
passages down which streams precipitate themselves and become 
lost, or as marshes and lakes where evaporation helped out no doubt 
by subterranean percolation causes a disappearance of the waters ; 
into innumerable caves and passages beneath the ground, some now 
high and dry from the waters that caused them and which are locally 
mined for the nitrates that have accumulated upon the floors from 
the decomposition of cave animal deposits, others used as show 
places and temples ; others again unknown to fame and rich in their 
virgin beauty of stalactitic growths. 

In other words the surface of this great zone has that conligur- 
ation which is everywhere characteristic of massive limestone, griin 
aspects which in other countries would mark out the arch-enemy ot 
mankind as its far-back land owner, and aspects which by some 
inscrutable wrong-headedness in lightly-thinking people are often 
attributed to volcanic agencies. 

Except, however, in the upland valleys and the deep gorges, the 
sponge-like absorption that it exercises on the rainfall carries off 
nearly all the surface waters ; so that, at least in the dry months, 
the ridges and slopes are generally devoid of rippling brooks and 
streams. What becomes of all the aerial moisture discharged on it ? 
Perhaps in some cases a great deal is led away by underground 
river systems that lower down emerge into the larger and deeper 
river gorges. Some such underground connection is popularly 
supposed to exist between the Balu Chaung or Loikaw river and 
the Pawn. But, in the majority of cases, I believe the great network 
of hidden streams and torrents that run their underground courses 
never again emerge to the light of day, but continue ever down- 
ward till their watery burden reaching the lower heated layers of 
the earth’s crust becomes absorbed in the aqueo igneous fusion of 
deep-seated earth magmas. 

In all these respects this great limestone zone presents a striking 
contrast to the gneissic and metamorphic zone ; and nowhere is this 
better exemplified than on either side of the Toungoo-Karenni 
border. To the east roads and halting-places are restricted by the 
limited supply of drinking-water for man and animals, whilst stilt 

K 2 
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further to the east, even the great Salween and Pawn valleys, except 
for the immediate edge of the rapidly flowing flood, are in the dry 
months over large areas destitute of water and of green vegetation. 
Nothing is so forbidding to the traveller as the steeply graded slopes 
black with the ashes and charred remains of the ever-prevalent 
forest fires and the stems of the stunted forest growth that 
rise above him on either hand. Not a bird in the leafless trees, 
not a grub in the ash-strewn land, and not a fish in the river! The 
skeleton forest is not more silent and gloomy than the limpid depths 
of the river are tenantless. But to the west of Yado the metamor- 


phic lone is well supplied with the life-giving liquid, rippling streams 
and moderate rivers are everywhere found. It possesses a thick 
carpet of surface soil densely covered with dark evergreen forests 
and alive with bird, beast, and insect at all times of the year. 

Of course these statements must not be accepted as universal 
and sweeping in application. Among the great limestone plateaux 
may be found many fertile valleys ; because, perchance, they run 
along one or other of the inlaid zones of younger forma^ons ; or 
because they possess an abundant supply of water kept by a lining 
of recent alluvium from escaping away through rifts in the valley 
bottoms ; or because cf some interbanded shaly layer associated 
with the limestone (a not uncommon occurrence ). The general 
truth, however, remains as stated ; and I believe that as time goes on 
the contrast will be more and more evident, until at last many tracts 
of the great gaunt plateau of the Shai: Hills, having lost their 
surface soil and younger valley deposits by further denudation, will 
become mere dried-up porous transmitters of their rainfall to 
subterranean depths, whilst the lower plainward zone will become 
more and more verdant and richer in tropical forest. 

But this is in the far distant future viewed through geological 
spectacles. From a human point of view it will be a long, lo/ig 
time before the plateau even partially suffers such a death as this ; 
and the end may for all practical purposes be kept at a distance 
by conserving the present forests, increasing the rainfall, economiz- 
ing the water-supply, and leading it by irrigation canals over as large 
an area as possible, 

Owing to the very fair set of artificial sections exposed along 


Veifography : Section 

along the iioxemment cart^ 
food. 


the cuttings in the Government cart-road 
from Pyinnyaung to M5ng Pawn, which I 
had the good fortune to see before time bad 
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sloped them back or covered them with vegetation, this line 
of section and its continuation further east along a good bridle-road 
from Mong Pawn to Nongsewik is the best exponent of the structure 
and lithology of the formations composing it. 1 shall, therefore, first 
illustrate the petrography of the limestone zone by describing that 
section. In the description certain tentative groupings of the 
strata will come out, but as they were not elsewhere recognizable 
in a similar cross-section further to the south in Karenni, where no 
artificial cuttings w’ere present to help, I have not coloured them 
separately on the map, save that the bands containing fossils have 
been added in a deeper tint of the same colour. 

Beginning at the first massive limestone that appears most 

westerly in the section, we find a little east 

Pyinnyaung limestone^ r • .cl • r 

of Pyinnyaung a set of towering crags form- 
ing a long ridge densely covered with forest and lifted high above 
the surrounding country. This band of limestone is isolated from 
other bands to the eastward by other rocks afterwards to be described, 
Whether it is of a different age to those limestones or not cannot be 
certainly stated. The band runs a perfectly straight course north 
and south. Through it in a narrow gloomy defile dashes the Pyin- 
nyaung river by a cross rift, exposing the rock on both sides. The 
rock is dark and light blue-grey, massive, compact, and but slightly 
brecciated with recementation by calcite veins. One can see no 
definite bedding in it and no regular variety in its composition. Only 
by the absence of any apparent V-ing of the western outcrop across 
the gorge can one judge that its dip is at least very high. The 
ridge possesses very steep rugged slope.s littered with titanic blocks, 
all emphasizing its very massive character. After many experiences 
in the Himalayas I would compare it with any one of the massive 
limestones or dolomites so common in the outer Himalayan belt. 
eifT., the Naini Tal, Krol, and the Trias of Hazara. The gorge is 
about one mile long through the limestone. How much of this is 
direct ascent or descent in the obscure stratification, or how much 
folding has taken place it is impossible to say. A search for fossils 
was unrewarded, though much of the rock might well have been 
fossiliferous, judging by its compact non-crystalline state. 

The same band can be seen stretching away north and south for 
many miles. I did not trace it or cross it again, but obtained a near 
view of the southern continuation of it west of Kindaung, by a tra- 
verse from Kalaw. 
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But it is not until having ascended to and passed Kalaw on the 
cart'foad that one finds oneself really among the great limestone 
plateau. From there onwards limestone is never ■‘entirely absent 
from the section, the whole way across as far as I explored, namely, 
to Nongsewik. 

The first recognisable unit in this great spread of calcareous 


Thamahan limestone. 


formation begins about lo miles west-south- 
west of Thamakan, and extends under the 


Thamakan plain to the west side of the Heho valley. It may be 


called for convenience the Thamakan limestone. It is of a rather 


pale neutral-grey colour, massive in places, but also thin-bedded 
and marly and shaly in places. Occasionally it is sandy. It bears 
a great resemblance to the grey limestone of Hazara, which under- 
lies the recognisable and concretionary nummulitic limestone. From 
its interbandings with the thin grey shales and marls and its appear- 
ance of no great metamorphi.-.m I went about confidently expecting 
to get fossils at every step. Nevertheless none were found. I ham- 
mered every inch of the exprsures in the cuttings during two journeys 
forward and backward across it but all to no purpose. The un- 
dulating surface of the plain and the low hilts fringing it west and 
east show here a scarp and there a low dip-slope, apparently all of 
them fairly gentle as if a billowy broadly extended synclinal was 
the form the rocks here took. In the low hills west and north- 


west of Thamakan shales and marly beds are very prominent, and 
flowing moulded slopes the rule. To the east the descent into the 
Heho valley is very plainly a scarp with gentle dips to the west of 
not more than 30'', and the prevalent rock here is limestone with but 
few shales. The flatter plain in between, though often exposing 
the limestone to view, is generally occupied with newer nearly hori- 
zontal strata to be afterwards described. This plain at about 4,000 
feet is generally dry and arid and bare of forest save a few bambyoo 


clumps round about the monasteries. 

Continuing the road section eastwards we first cross the flat 


Heho limestone. 


alluvial stretch of the Heho plain, and a \ mile 
east of Heho village enter upon the next mem- 


ber of the great limestone zone, which from certain peculiarities 
may be distinctively called the Heho limestone. In colour it is 
rather darker than the Thamakan limestone, of a blue-grey tint 
within, but weathering greenish grey to a considerable depth. It 
is as a whole rather inclined to be well bedded, as can be seen in 
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tile road sections, is sometimes semi-concretionary and but very 
seldom brecciated to any extent. It is interbanded with pale sh^ly 
and marly layers. A noticeable structure in the limestone is that 
it possesses thin interbandings of ferruginous layers ^ inch wide 
which stand out from the greenish grey limestone in marked ragged 
relief. In some cases as near Heho these ferruginous layers may 
be seen to consist of compacted shelly layers. There is just enough 
evidence to show that some form of molluscan life had there been 
present, but no more. None of the shells could be isolated or identi- 
fied even genetically. 

Good exposures of this limestone are found from Heho down 
the rather steep gh&t to the Sinhe plain, which is the northern con- 
tinuation of the Fort Stedman lake valley. The dips are at first to 
the east at rather low angles, after which there is a rolling or con- 
torted dip either way. 

The flat or gently rolling plain about Sinhe makes the next 
Tau«ggyi-nopof,g. gap ^oad section, which begins again 

Hiam Sang limestott* with the ascent to Taunggyi. From here on- 
(permtaninpart), wards to the Pawn river is a diversified mass 

of hill and flat upland plain showing great variety of limestone and 
associated thinner bedded shales and a few sandy limestones. This 
lot is grouped together here not because they are all alike, but 
because I cannot devise any rational separation of them. They may 
be entirely distinct in age from the 3 groups already described or 
they may contain them all, but altered beyond recognition by sub- 
sequent cataclastic action— for this is a striking feature of a great 
many of these minor rock bands that they have been so crushed, 
brecciated and recemented again that for all intents and purposes 
a new rock has arisen. In such layers of course no fossils have 
been preserved, but as we shall see presently the more eastern 
part of this group abounds in favoured places with remains of 
organisms of middle productus limestone (permian) age, which for 
some unexplained reason have here been able to declare themselves. 

The ascent to Taunggyi is a zigzag up a scarp, the counterpart 
of the descent from Heho, except that it is considerably higher, 
espec ially if the summit of the wall-like crag dominating Taunggyi 
be taken in. The latter is as it were a second storey planted on and 
a little back and east of the first line of crags and with the new set- 
tlem ent of Taunggyi occupying a gentle hollow between, Taunggy 
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at a height of 4,675 feet is the head-quarters of the Government 
of the southern Shan States, a pleasant nucleus of a bill-station 
now, but given a railway communication with Burma proper, it 
would be capable of rapid development. There is water in abund- 
ance, a fertile soil that can produce— well almost anything that the 
gardener wills. The Government garden now in full swing is an 
earnest of what it can do, and I have memories (hardly perhaps 
fitting to enlarge upon here) of strawberries and potatoes obtained 
therefrom that will never fade. 

The climb by the road up the lower scarp is a revelation of what 
a rock can suffer under earth stresses. Taunggyi, *' the big hill,'* 
and all tbe other great heights between it and the Pawn river were 
hove up to their present level at no small cost to the foundations 
thereof. Alm''st every ndle of the way is a record of brecciated, 
crushed and churned rock stuff that has however mostly set again 
into a kind of angular concrete. Some of it is white, some pinkish 
and some grey and sandy in texture, while some few bands intercalated 
between a cushion of shales, and which have clone esc^ed the 
general crushing, look as though a prolonged search in them might 
yield fossils. My brief search was however fruitless The crags 
forming the scarp at the base of the hill have a general dip of 30® 
east. Those at the summit building the pagoda-topped hill seem 
to have a general horizontality , but undulating. The general 
horizontality continues eastwards to Mania Sut and Maik Taung. 
Near Pa Leng and south-west of Hopftng the north — south ridges 
have their strata very definitely dipping east-north-east at a low 
angle; and the topmost beds of these hills are very massive grey 
limestone. All these slopes down to Hoping are, in fact, dip-slopes, 
gradually lowering in angle and passing under the flat or gently 
flowing valley of Hop6ng. 

Continuing the section again, still ever eastwards, beyond Hoping 
we find the limestones, still grey in colour, recovering and soon 
dipping at very low angles in the opposite direction, namely west. 
In other words, we have crossed a flat synclinal fold. As far as the 
18th milestone from Taunggyi the gentle westerly dip continues in 
rather crushed sandy, white limestone, also grey and banded with 
pink. The exposures are not continuous the whole way, but are 
only found here and there in isolated lines of crags with flat 
terrace-like valleys between. Beyond the i8th milestone we get 
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among larger craggy ridges which also become massed together. 
The road ascends more steeply and zigzags round many rocky 
spurs up to the pass at the aist milestone, As far as the 20th mile 
things are obscure, the dip is irregular and high, the limestone 
crushed and powdery. From 20 to 21, however, comes a change. 
There are steep dips to the w'est in somewhat concretionary lime» 
stone with cherty lumps and blotches of crystalline calcite. Then 
follow dips to the east at 30 to 40 degrees in grey shales and inter- 
bedded concretionary limestone and marls. 

In these rocks, between 20*5 and 20*6, I first found fossils 
(localities 1 and 2). They made their appear- 
ance on weathered surfaces in the form of 
corals, crinoid stems, and brachiopoda (chiefly Athyris sp^ They 
were not very remarkable in numbers or preservation, and they 
were mostly impossible of extraction, but at last real fossils were in 
evidence. Two points about the fossiliferous zones are worthy of 
note: (1) They are generally thinner banded, semi-concretionary 
limestones in the vicinity of shales ; or (2) shaly and marly layers. 
To work the former it is necessary to wrench away or chip off a 
surface layer of the hard limestone. As to the latter, the best method 
of search is to wander along the sloped cutting in its freshly 
weathered state, when a good collection (of brachiopoda chiefly) may 
be picked out with the fingers from the crumbling loosened surface. 

At the 2ist milestone the road begins to descend regularly 
towards Htam Sang. We cross a little pass and get on the other 
side of the ridge. We now have before us a course of dark grey 
fissile shales dipping at 30 to 40 degrees to the east with one or two 
thin quartzitic and somewhat calcareous layers. These shales 
weather a pale buff or khaki colour. I could find no definite fossils, 
only some somewhat peculiar vermicular markings (locality 3). 

* Past milestone 22 with an intervening bit of covered ground, 
the road still descends a similar section with a few limestone bands, 
till near 23 miles 5 furlongs when we are rewarded by a fine 
section, 35 yards wide, in thin'bedded, concretionary-tabular 
bryozoan limestones with the usual interbedded marly and shaly 
layers, all packed with fossils, bryozoa, corals and brachiopoda 
(locality 3 a). The dip is as before. So far though no very charac- 
teristic and well-preserved specimens have been obtained, they 
suggest a middle productus limestone age. 
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On again past the 24th milestone, through more shales and caU 
careous layers till milestone 24, when for half a mile the rocks 
exposed are alternations of shales, marls, and coircretionary*tabular 
limestone containing a fair abundance of corals, bryozoa, and brachio* 
poda (locality 4), the latfer being again found in crops on the rain> 
loosened surface of the weathered shales as at locality a. Among 
them appear several species of /if Aym cf. roysii and Spirigerella 
cf. derbyi together with a quantity of Chonetes grandicostaznA a few 
specimens of Spiriferina cristata, all of which are characteristic of 
the middle productus limestone of the Salt Range. 

As we near the 25th milestone the limestone asserts itself again 
more massively, mostly in white, grey, and pinkish layers, very much 
crushed, brecciated, and probably much folded and faulted, though 
how much one cannot say. No fossils. Then we pass the bungalow 
at Htam Sang and get down to the river-bed at 25 miles 4 furlongs. 
Just here is a natural bridge or covering in of the stream-bed, a 
limestone bridge, left like a snow bridge spanning the chasm. In 
the neighbourhood are .'.aid to be many caves. The ^oad now 
ascends again following the river and climbing high above it to 26-3. 
It cuts through more of the crushed and crumbling white and some- 
times pinkish limestone, in which only a vague general stratification 
apart from the shear planes can be recognized. It becomes dazzlingly 
white among the higher beds. Beyond 26-3 there is a short space 
without exposures, and at 26-4 appears concretionary-tabular grey 
limestone in thin bands among black shaly layers. This is fossil 
locality No. 5. For about 10 teet in the middle it is rich in fossils 
in the shaly or marly layers. Particularly noticeable among the 
fossils are large and sma'l specimens of Sf infer musakhelensis, one 
specimen of Productus cf. tndteus and of Spiriferina cristata, large 
numbers of Chonetes sp., among which are ch. grandicosta and 
ch. dichototna. All these are eminently characteristic of the middle 
productus limestone. 

All the above may be extracted from the rock in the cutting, or 
picked up on the talus slopes on and below the roadway. Above 
and below the richer 10 feet there are 50 to 60 feet of less rich 
layers containing principally crinoids, corals, and bryozoa. 

Up to and beyond 26-5 there next come some dark grey, splintery, 
much crushed shales, in which no fossils were found. Apparently 
a fault then intervenes, and what appears to be the last series over 
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again from the stream is repeated, but the amount of the crus.htod 
grey and white limestones is not so great. Among it occurs a 
purple band of shaly limestone. The concretionary grey limestone 
with interbanded shales is marked by a number of chert nodules 
and an absence here of fossils. 

The strike of the whole of this series is about north-west to 
south-east and the dip north*east. Beyond milestone 26-7 the road 
turns more easterly and curves round a hill-spur passing for a long 
distance through splintery shales, which as a whole seem unfossili- 
ferous. They are generally drab, but sometimes dark grey, and they 
weather paler colours. They are sub-concretionary and soft. The 
only fossils I found in them were an ill-preserved cast of portion 
of a nautilus between miles 29 and 30 (locality 50), some indistinct 
white vermicular markings just east of 30th milestone (locality 5A), 
and an impression of part of a trilobite, a gastropod, and more 
vermicular markings at 30-2 (locality 5^). It is impossible to say 
regarding these shales whether they are a series separate to and 
older than the middle productus limestone series or not. The fossil 
evidence is too imperfect. These shales, interrupted locally by some 
of the red sandstones of zone 3 and soft pale sands and loams of 
zone 4 continue along the road, which keeps at a low level, 
constantly descending, until Mong Pawn is nearly reached, 
when close to the bridgeworks over the Pawn river there comes in, 
as if suddenly by a fault, some well-bedded concretionary tabular 
limestones and shales forming a low cliff running about north to south 
and edging the Pawn river. The interbanded shales contain many 
brachiopoda chiefly Orthis indica (locality 6). But although nothing 
but shales were met along the road up to this point from milestone 
27, the cliffs above towards the south showed signs of the presence 
of the massive limestone at several points, doubtless repeated by 
foldk and faults. Dr. F. Noetling, who has kindly helped me with 
my fossils, thinks that the whole of the fossiliferous series above, 
with the exception of those of localities 3, 50, 5^, and 5c, are 
undoubtedly of one age and certainly belong to the middle pro- 
ductus limestone of the Salt Range (permian of Europe). 

The wide valley of the Pawn river now makes a gap in the 
section, which is also complicated by the sub-recent valley deposits 
of zone 4, To the east of this valley the section takes us by a 
bridle-road up and over a lofty range, the Loi Sampu, about 5,000 feet. 
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Lot Sampu lime- 
stone. 


For the first-half of the ascent grey, sometimes concretionary, shaleSi 
which sometimes become sandy and of a dazzlingly white or pale 
pink colour, dip steadily at moderate angles (about‘'30°) to the west 
or east. 

There is, then, a rather sudden change and shales and interband- 
ed limestones, the latter containing layers of 
compacted shells, dip more steeply to the east. 
At the crest of the ridge there are some few 
purple shales in evidence and then comes the steep descent towards 
Bamping over rugged dip-slopes of more limestone resembling that 
near Heho and containing a few compacted shelly layers and sandy 
shaly layers. 

From Bamping east there is alow-lying, gently undulating plain, 
broken further east near Nongsewik by a few 
isolated low hills and groups of hills. These all 
show moulded dip curves to the west and 
scarped crags towards the east with low dips in a light grey lime* 
stone resembling that of Thamakan. It shows a slight teildency to 
a more crystalline condition. Away to the east the vast plain, 
dotted with a few hills, continues. It undulates and is grass*grown 
with a few clumps of pipal trees, etc. 

This is the farthest point in an easterly direction that I reached 
and brings the description of this section to an end. 

Considering the great limestone zone altogether as exhibited 
in the cart-road section we see that with a 
tolerable uniformity of strike, and with locally 
recognizable dips and successions of the strata, 
there are still great gaps at important places and much uncertainty 
as to the amount of repetition and re-duplication by faulting and 
folding, especially along the areas of brecciated rock. It is, therefore^ 
impossible to rationally build up a continuous section with alK the 
strata arranged in correct stratigraphical succession. We can only 
guess as to the proper relative position of many of them. For the 
same reason it is impossible to gauge the thicknesses of the lime- 
stones individually or collectively. We know that they must be very 
thick, as their base is never reached, but that is all. 

There is, however, a certain surface succession to be made out 
among them in the area between Thamakan and Nongsewik. 
There is a large central part characterized by fossiliferous bands 


The limestone gone as 
a whole. 
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of middle produclus limestone age. On the one side of it, east of 
Heho, and on the other side of it, east of Mdng Pawn, there is a 
peculiar rather welUbedded limestone with faintly preserved layers 
of unrecognizable compacted shells, whilst outside each of these 
again come the similar pale grey limestones of Thamakan, on the 
one hand, and Nongsewik on the other. 

The surface symmetry of this arrangement can only be pointed 
out here. When more and better sections and detailed work have 
been accomplished the above may be found to harmonize with some 
plausible theory as to the full order of sequence of all the strata 
and the particular nature of the earth-folds that are responsible for 
that arrangement. 

Besides the extended cross-section along the Government cart- 
road just described, my subsequent work in this 

Other secUons. includes («) a few cross and strike tra- 

verses north of Thamakan extending as far as Myinkyardo and 
Bawzaing ; (^) a route traverse along the strike south of Thama- 
kan to Loikaw in Karenni ; and (f) a long cro‘<s-section in Karenni 
from the Salween river to near Yado — a distance of about fifty miles 
in a direct line. The last, it was hoped, would have proved most 
important, as it was a parallel traverse to the one along the cart-road, 
and I naturally hoped to again pick up the same sequence of 
rocks as on the cart-road. Such, however, was by no means 
realized. The other two sets of minor traverses may first be des- 
cribed. 

The Thamakan limestone with shale bands is known to extend 
northwards as far as Myinkyardo and probably much farther. The 
comparatively level sweep of country by Kyon, Nankon, and 
Myinkyardo shows here and there this limestone emerging and 
forming lines of rocky heights. These enlarge and close up some- 
whlt towards the west edge of the plateau and then the country 
rapidly falls away in riven and shattered scarps to much lower 
levels. The same limestone and shales as seen in the scarp east of 
Thamakan, and facing the Heho valley, take a parallel northward 
direction as far as Pwehla and the low hills east and north of that 
place. The Pwehla line of scarps are very prominent, while the 
low barren and waterless hills to the east and down to Kyauktat 
are obviously (as illustrated unmistakably by their curves) onward 
flowing billows of the same gently flexured limestone as they 
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gradually descend towards the northward and north-westward 
continuation of the Heho limestone. 

The mass of elevated hilly country between I^yinkyardo and 
Pindaya is of the nature of a much disturbed anticlinal and is com- 
posed of limestone and shales generally of the well-bedded Heho 
type with compacted shelly layers. The same appears to hold for 
the hills east of Pindaya forming the Bawzaing group, and those 
east of Kyauktat running down to Heho. Some of the limestone, 
however, immediately west and two or three miles to the north-east 
of Pindaya contain recognizable crinoids and corals resembling 
those of the middle productus limestone group further east. In 
general, however, beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Thama- 
ban, either north or south, the evidence for any good distinction 
among the limestones is, as already stated, very weak owing to 
want of good sections. 

Similar limestones and shales without any characteristic distinc- 
tions, but plainly belonging to one or other of the three nominal 
divisions, extend for long distances south of the Thamak$n-Mdng 
Pawn cart-road, and compose the greater part of the plateau and 
hilly masses which continue to the south of Karenni. Between 
Thamakan and Loikaw 1 only traversed this country along the strike 
of the rocks, with a few short cross-traverses, consequently the 
limestone zone was only seen here along the narrow width of a few 
miles. 

But from Loikaw in the Karenni country I made traverses east 
over high ridges and low valleys as far as the .Salween river, down 
the Salween as far as Ywathit, thence westwards again over 
the southern continuation of the same ridges to Sauldn and Nwe- 
daung, and thence west -south-west across a complicated hilly mass to 
Yado. I thus covered a breadth of country 45 to 50 miles wide aerpss 
the strike. Here also I found that similar limestones and shales 
with a few quartzites, equally inseparable as to their individual 
formations, occupy almost the whole country, 1 heir strike continues 
to be roughly north and south as before ; they pass through the 
same variations of colour and brecciation as before ; their exact 
manner of folding is equally indecipherable as before. The only 
local differences that can be detected are that in a little range of 
hills immediately south of Loikaw, and also near Sauldn, there 
occur some limestones and shaly limestones with crinoids, corals, 
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and brachiopods, ill preserved but generally resembling those near 
Pindaya ; and that all sections east of the Pawn river display the lime- 
stones and shales, which become gradually more metamorphosed 
until, at the longitude of Hsataw and Ywathit, snow-white and grey 
marble take the place of the ordinary limestone, while schistose 
slates take the place of the thinner-bedded layers. Along the 
west side of the ridge east of the Pawn there occurs also a band of 
quartzite and schistose slate and, doubtless the same repeated, in 
a line from east of Hsataw to Ywathit. It is but fair to add, how- 
ever, that in some places the rocks are hardly exposed at all, e.g., 
between Loikaw and a few miles west of the Pawn river where 
immense blanks occur without a single rock appearing above the 
surface soil and the low burnt scraggy jungle, and also along 
the obscure junction line between the great limestone zone and the 
gneissic zone near Yado, where from the surface soil and weathered 
surface rock it is impossible to say whether we are upon old W'ea- 
thered quartzitlc rocks or the younger purple sandstones of zone 3. 


(j) Purple Sandstone Zone. 

As has already been said, the great limestone zone is inter- 
rupted by, or inlaid with, one or two minor com- 
^ positional zones of younger age which are here 

and there repeated. The purple sandstone 
zone (or zones, counting its reduplications) is made up of an ex- 
tremely characteristic set of w'cll-defined strata, sharply con- 
trasting in every way with the great limestone zone with which it 
is packed. It appears to have been let down by faulting among the 
limestone zone, or to have been tucked in along certain lines and 
axes of reversed folds and faults — the one process or the other ac- 
coriKng to the style and energy of the mountain-building forces, 

There is only one thing certain with regard to its age, namely. 

Age uncertain younger than the neighbouring lime- 

stones ; though there are other things more or 
less probable which will presently be discussed. 

The main band or zone of these rocks is very well seen in ex- 
cellent exposures along the Government cart-road between a point 
four miles east of the Pyinnyaung and Kalaw. Shortly after getting 
through the gorge in the Pyinnyaung limestone and crossing a short 
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thickness of slightly metamorphic pale greenish grey slates and 
white quartzites with vertical or very high dip> the road turns south* 
south-east, and follows a long open valley in these* purple rocks as 
far as Nampandet, and then ascends by zigzags to Wetpyu-ye and 
Kalaw through the same rocks. These purple rocks appear in the 
section in a sudden manner as if by faulting. 


They consist of a very characteristically coloured set of rather 

Petrograpliy lie etc sandstones and shales, or hardened clays, 

with occasional conglomerates. Their gene- 
ral colour may best be described as a dark brick-red or chocolate- 
purple ; and as a whole they very greatly resemble many of the 
Kasauli and Murree beds in North-Western India. This resem- 
blance is so striking that, at the time, I unhesitatingly put them down 
as of tertiary age, a guess which seemed at first likely to be confirmed 
by the presence of coal in associated beds which most likely were a 
southern continuation of the so-described tertiary coal beds exam- 
ined by Mr. Jones in the vicinity; but, as will be seen later, there 
is an objection to this view. 


As compared with the Pyinnyaung limestone and the associated 
metamorphic and highly fissile rocks, this purple sandstone group 
is but moderately disturbed, the dip throughout its complete length 
being 30° and less, first in towards the metamorphics and then 
spreading out across the low valley, which, save for the forest, is 
fairly open and shallow. The slopes facing west are often gentle 
dip-slopes ; those facing east steeper scarps. In some places along 
this piece of road section, as near Nampandet and Kalaw, the in- 
terbedded conglomerates are of considerable coarseness and thick- 
ness. They are seen to be an angular or sub-angular conglomerate, 
the fragments being often very large and composed of harder bits of a 
similar purple sandstone to those interstratified with them ; but a few 
smaller and more rounded pebbles are of grey limestone. Sometimes 
along this stretch of country the cuttings expose sandstone of 
brown-grey or pepper-and-salt colour. 


The width of the zone here is about five miles It has an obscure 
contact with the Thamakan limestone east of Kalaw. 

I have met with the same rocks further north at the bottom of the 
great limestone scarp west of Myinkyardo in the bed of the 
panglaung river. The country in between was not examined by me, 
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but from Mr. }ones’ notes ^ about the coal of Palaung and Legaung 
it seems certain that it occurs in rocks of this zone or in the paler 
pepper-and-salt sandstones and shales which from evidence further 
south seem to be united with the purple sandstones into a single 
stratigraphical and compositional whole. 

South of Thamakan, during my route traverse to Loikaw, I again 
struck more of this purple sandstone zone, which presents a sharp 
boundary running north-north-west— >south-south-east along the 
west-south-west foot of the prominent limestone ridge near 
Konni and Pinhmi and a few miles east of Leggia. Here it 
appears to spread out and include three small ranges parallel to 
the prominent limestone ridge. The two nearer ones are generally 
of the purple members of the zone, whilst further west in the 
neighbourhood of Inwun greyer pepper-and-salt sandstones and 
soft shales with some promising coal beds make up the sec- 
tion, Such dips as are seen are north-cast at angles of 30°, but often 
higher. As regards the purple sandstones and shales and the 
pepper-and-salt sandstones and shales with coal, 1 was certainly 
impressed with the idea that they were only one continuous series, 
a single stratigraphical unit ; and therefore that the coal as found 
here would naturally represent the coal found by Mr. Jones at 
Legaung in what he believed to be tertiary rocks. Hence I was 
inclined to think the resemblance between the purple rocks and the 
very similar ones of Kasauli and Murree might reasonably be due to 
the fact of their being actually of about the same age. (Nests and 
strings of coaly matter are common in the Murree beds). But now 
comes the difficulty- On comparing my specimens of these rocks, 
notably the conglomerate and purple sandstone, with some collected 
contemporaneously by Messrs. La Touche and Dattaeast of Thibaw 
in the northern Shan States, it appears almost certain that they 
are identical, whilst the latter are certainly the same as Dr. Noet- 
ling described from the same locality * as " red sandstones of unde- 
termined age " which rest whether conformably or not on the blue 
limestone, and are in turn overlaid by the recognized late tertiary 
sandstones and clays with coal beds forming the Lashio coal field. 

But Mr, La Touche is inclined to put these with his devonian 
rocks from some rather obscure fossil evidence. So here we arrive 

* Records, G. S. I., Vol. XX, Part 4, p. 185. 

> Records, G. S. I., Vol. XXIV, Part 2 , p. lO). 
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at an impasse^ where argument is vain. 1 found no fossils in anjr 
of the series except imperfect plant remains in the coal layers j but 
1 think further search there would yield something^definite. 

The eastern line of junction between the purple sandstone zone 
and the limestone ridge to the east-north<cast begins near Konni and 
continues as an unwavering line for about 14 or 20 miles and probably 
further along the route which I followed. Short cross'traverses 
near this junction at several points showed some remarkable de- 
velopments of the conglomerate. There are small bands near Leggia 
and other places, but at Min-yw'a and south of it much of the hill- 
side east of the valley is thickly strewn with blocks of the conglo- 
merate which often becomes so full of limestone pebbles that petro- 
logically it is a limestone conglomerate. Near Min*ywa also there 
w’ere good examples of interstratification of it with the normal 
purple sandstone, so that no doubt whatever exists as to its connec- 
tion with them. It would appear almost as if the much brecciated 
limestone had become disintegrated under weathering and the frag- 
•ments flung down as a heterogeneous scree-material among the then 
forming purple sandstones. South-south-west of Min-ywa^n the west 
side of the valley great hills of what appear to be limestMe reveal 
on visiting them (during a cross-traverse to Tigyit) nothing but 
huge crags and grotesque masses of this conglomerate, which again 
on the western slopes overlooking the Tigyit valley are found inter- 
banded with the purple sandstones. Even more grotesque are the 
fitrange pinnacles and ** stacks ” of this rock as seen some miles 
further sooth in the rugged and jungle-covered country east-north- 
east of Nanpale. 

Beyond this point this particular sub-zone w'as lost sight of 
during my marches southward, and I do not know whether it dies 
out or how it disappears in this direction. 

Other sub-zones of it appear, however, at more easterly places, 
but in less marked ways, as, for instance, from east of Salaung as 
far as the Salween river and along the valley of the Pawn river from 
Saulfin northwards. There are also a few patches of what may 
belong to one of these zones on the Government cart-road a few 
miles west of M5ng Pawn, and possibly also in the valley of the 
Pawn just south of Mong Pawn. Yet, again, it is possible that at 
one or two places, as at Sanai near Yado in Karenni, there may be 
representatives of these rocks ; but the exposures are too bad for 
positive identification. 
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{4) Suh-retent or Upper Sttealii conglomerattt, sands, /oamsr, 

and clays. 


Approximate age. 


Petrography, 


The last set of rocks which I have found occurring sCs sub>zones> 
or in elongated outcrops among the great lime- 
stone zone, show by their general borizontality, 
by their restriction to the longitudinal valley systems, and by their 
general appearance of youth that they are either sub>recent or of 
uppermost siwalik age. 

The rocks are sometimes coarse, loosely coherent conglomerates, 
or hardly solidified pebble beds, with a matrix 
of sand, the pebbles being very generally hard‘ 
quartzite, but sometimes limestone. Associated with them are light* 
coloured sands and pale bluish grey clays and loams, sometimes 
splashed with red. In a few places a bed or beds of lignite, to which 
reference will again be made later on in this paper, are found. The 
whole is either quite horizontal or with only insignificant dips of a 
few degrees. They spread out and thin away locally along the 
stretches of level plateau, so that it is often quite arbitrary where 
their boundaries are placed. 

At many places as near Thamakan their uppermost layers are over- 
laid by a few feet of laterite which is loc.-illy 
laUnUMdo^ersMt- quarried. Along the water-courses which have 
cut through the conglomerates and sands there 
is generally a very superficial layer of quite recent clay and loam, 
flush with the stream banks, and utilized for wet cultivation. 

The first and most remarkable patch of these sub-recent rocks is 
found north and south of Thamakan, and lies 
as a superficial layer over much of the plateau. 
It gives to the country a soft and rounded appearance, except where 
the present stream-beds have cut back among it leaving steep-sided 
nullahs in their wake. 

At the latitude of Thamakan these sub-recent rocks are about 
seven miles wide at their greatest from west to east. North of that 
they narrow down to a point at Pwehla and south of it come to an 
vncertain end near Ngon-thon. They are probably some few 
hundreds of feet in thickness at the most. In general appear- 
ance they strongly remind me of the uppermost siwaliks of the 
Himalayas, 

L 2 


Extension, 
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In the Heho and Sinhe valleys the cart'road exposes no certain 
examples of the conglomerates and sands. At Hopdng there is a 
very thin layer of them ; but in the Pawn valley round about M6ng 
Pawn, and apparently stretching up and down the valley for long 
distances, they appear again in strength making a rounded and 
flowing valley bottom among which the Pawn and its tributaries 
run. They even invade the side valleys to the west of Mong Pawn, 
and so are cut into here and there by the cart-road for a few miles 
west of that place. The flat valley about Tigyit with its lignite 
may also contain some of these sub-recent beds beneath the present 
alluvium. 

The same sands and conglomerates are also found west of 
Nwedaung near Daw-shi, but in small quantities. It is possible that 
at other places in the valley of the Loikaw river they may also be 
found. 

Between the village of Pyinnyaung and the ridge of limestone 
to the east there are found a few beds of conglomerate and soft 
sandstones inclined at a high angle and dipping east. Qcly a very 
little is exposed along the road just before getting into the lime* 
stone gorge. 1 cannot be sure that they are of the same age, but 
they possibly may be. 

IV.— -Economic Geology. 

The occurrences of useful minerals, and the economic questions 
arising therefrom, were naturally matters to which 1 could devote but 
little time owing to my rapid movements. But I was able to see some 
few ores and other minerals, specimens of which Mr. C. E. Browne 
had been getting together for some time ; and later on I had the 
opportunity of visiting many of the localities in his company. 

I 

(/) Coal and Lignite. 

As, in the northern Shan States, the development and utilisation 
of the coal of the Lashio field is an economic question of first mag- 
nitade, so at*o in the southern Shan States is the question of the 
opening up of some source of mineral fuel for a possible railway 
there. For the settlement of that question detailed work with that 
object alone is required. Such rough notes as 1 have made in my 
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Opinion do no more than shovr that the matter has certainly not yet 
been finally disposed of in the negative. 

The coal and lignite of parts of the Meiktila District and the 
southern Shan States formed the subject of a paper in the Records ^ 
by the late Mr. E. J. Jones under the following headings : (2) The 

Panlaung Coal-field, pages 177-188; (3) Two coal localities in the 
Shan Hills, pages 188-igo; and (4) On lignite occurring near 
Thigyit near Nyaungwe, pages 190- 191. Although the coal of the 
Panlaung field (supposed to be of tertiary age by Mr. Jones) was 
good as regards quality, Mr. Jones concluded that it was only found 
irregularly and in pockets. As regards the two localities in the 
Shan hills, the coal of the Legaung outcrop has much the same 
quality as that of the Panlaung field ; and, though he does not give 
any geological data, it seems probable from my own observations to 
the south and north that it is found among beds of the same zone 
of formations, namely, my purple sandstone series. The second 
locality given by Mr. Jones of Ngu, 7—9 miles north-west of 
Pwehla, I have identified as the place now marked on the one-inch 
maps as Ngot-ko-Yagyi. The black material is found half-mile east 
of that place in a band of white quartzilic sandstone among massive 
limestone of the Heho type, which in places show traces of fossils. 
It is evidently of quite different age to the other coals of the Panlaung 
field and of Legaung. As analysed in the Geological Survey Labora- 
tory it only gave 4’62 per cent, of fixed carbon. I found the stuff is 
locally believed to be plumbago, and a prospecting license has been 
applied for by a Chinaman. It apparently is a much crushed and 
sheared carbonaceous or graphitic shale, and is of no value as a fuel, 
whatever may be its value as “plumbago" to the enterprising 
Chinaman. It is about 10 feet thick, and dips west at 60® to 70®. A 
similar material is said by Mr. Browne to be found north-east of 
Thit-e-bin near Pindaya. 

The lignite locality of Thigyit given by Mr. Jones belongs to 
neither of the two zones of formations above, but belongs to the sub- 
recent sands and clay filling the Thigyit valley, and as such is no 
doubt a southern continuation of other similar beds in the sub-recent 
or upper siwalik sands, etc., of the Thamakan plain, to which I shall 
again refer presently. 

Another coal locality not mentioned by Mr. Jones was visited by 
• Records, G. S. 1 ., Vol. XX, Part IV, 1887. 
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me on the information supplied by Mr. Browne. It is just east of 
Paya-byu (Po-pyu of the i-inch maps) near Inwun and lies about eight 
miles south-west by south of Thamalcan. The coaf occurs in several 
thin bands among the pepper-and-salt sandstones and shales which 
1 have described above (page 145) as following in apparent conform- 
able sequence and forming a part of my purple sandstone series. 
The series is dipping at high angles of 70® to 80® north-east by east, 
and occupies the lower slopes of the 4,886 feet hill (i-inch maps). 
A fairly continuous section is exposed in the stream-bed for about 
600 yards above the valley. There are several layers of carbona- 
ceous shale, three of coal 6 inches thick, one of coal feet thick, 
and one of coal 3 feet thick. From observations made in the stream- 
beds to the north and south of this section, it seems likely that the 
series is fairly continuous along the strike. The coal appears to be 
very good but friable. When Mr. Browne first visited this locality 
the coal was burning in one excavation, and a large concourse of 
.people had assembled declaring it was the fire of hell (nga-ye-mi) 
escaping. Mr. Browne put out the fire with water, comfdtted them, 
and they dispersed to their homes. 

I have little doubt but that this coal is a southern continuation of 
the same beds and the same series as Mr. Jones examined in the 
Panlaung and Legaung localities. 

Outcrops of lignite similar to that of Thigyit occur among the 
sub-recent sands and clays in a horizontal layer at a point half a mile 
south-west of Nangon near Pwehia, and also at another place in 
the same neighbourhood if mile west-by-south of Nangon. It 
seems probable that a more or less continuous layer of it exists 
among these superficial rocks ; but it does not seem to be very pure 
or very thick. 

(2) Copper. 

♦ 

Copper ore in the form of antimonial tetrahedrite (sulphate of 
copper and antimony) with azurite and green carbonate and with 
small quantities of arsenic, iron, zinc, silver and lead,* occurs at a 
number of isolated places round about Yataung Hilh which is four 
miles north-east by north of Myinkyardo. Some prospecting licenses 
have been applied for. At one place, Ganaingya, miles due 
south of Yataung Hill, 1 saw surface working going on, having 
^ As detenninci in Siirvsy Lib >rjitory« 
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itecetitly been started by Ganapatty Pillay ot Moulmein, the ore 
being as described above. The ore occurs in limestone of the Heho 
type dipping west by north 30^*. It is in thin veins running with the 
bedding on the east side of the hill. I was informed that more of 
this ore exists also at Mene-Taung and Ade-Chaung (localities a 
few miles away). 

Copper ore is also said to be found four miles west-north-west ot 
Magwe near Kalaw and also in the stream-beds running to Kwe-ma-sa, 
south of Nampandet. 

(j) Gold- 

1 saw no gold in situ during my tour, but it is said to occur 
about to 5 miles west-north-west of Magwe (near Kalaw) in the 
Thamakan State The occurrence is in a quartz vein. Gold is also 
said to be washed for in the stream-bed north and north-west of the 
same place. 

Gold is also said to be found in the Baw State in the hills between 
the Zawgyi river and the Myitnge river. It is in the form of 
dendritic crystals and flakes in cavities along with quartz crystals in 
quartz rock or gneiss. The hill is about 3,000 feet high and lies 
about ten miles north-east of Myogyi town. 

{f Lead, 

The argentiferous galena of Bawzaing and the native methods of 
smelting and cupelling it have been fully described by Mr. Jones in 
his paper above cited, and need not be detailed again here. Several 
mines round about are being worked now by Chinese firms, the 
chief localities being : — 

1 1 mile east-south-east of Bawzaing. 

2^ miles north-by-east of Bawzaing (the Siszet mine), 
poorer ore, but containing much more silver. 

Kyauk-ku-lcywa State, in the hills (latitude ao° 55', longi- 
tude g6° 40') away from all villages. It is worked by the 
chief of the Pwehla State. 

The following mines are not worked now 

‘i^mile east-south-east of A-le-Chaung and 4^ miles north 
of Myinkyardo. 

Pakin, about mile north-north-west of Bawzaing. 

Meiktila district near Pyinnyaung 29 miles on the cart-road 
from Thazi to Taunggyi. 
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( 5 ) Pyrites. 

Pyrites is dug for the manufacture of sulphur at Yebok in the 
Pwehia State, and also at places in the Bawzaing State. 

(d) Saltpetre. 

Saltpetre is manufactured at Nam-tok from the nitrate>impreg- 
oated soil gathered beneath the surface of the stalagmitic floors of 
caverns at the foot of the limestone hills north of Nam«tok. 

(7) Tin. 

Tin ore (found by Mr. Holland to be cassiterite mixed with a 
certain amount of wolfram), is gathered at the villages of Mawchi, 
Lekhalu, and Re-ho-hku in the Bawlake State, Karenni. As described 
by Mr. VV. G. Wooster, Assistant Political Officer of Karenni, the 
ore is washed out of the soil by water gathered during the rains in 
tanks above. I was not able to include a journey to these places in 
my tour. Mr. Holland reports of the specimens sent in to the 
Geological Survey Office that both the ore and purified metal are of 
excellent quality. 


(5) Tourmaline {green). 

Some beautiful transparent dark emerald-green crystals of the 
above were shown me by Mr. Hildebrand at Thamakan. They had 
come from a locality known as the ‘ green stone tract * near Namon in 
Karenni, on the west bank of the Salween river about thirteen miles 
north of Ywathit. They had been locally and wrongly identified as 
green augite (di'-'pside), but I believe were supposed by some to be 
true emeralds. To make certain I despatched a packet at Mr. Hilde- 
brand’s reque st to the Geological Survey Office for determination, 
with the result that they were pronounced to be green tourmaline as 
I supposed. Later on I visited the locality with Mr. Wooster and 
found a small settlement of miners at work digging and washing for 
them. The stones are very beautiful in appearance, all being 
bounded by natural and brilliant crystal faces chiefly of the rhombo- 
hedron and prism. In size they vary from that of a pea to that of a 
small bean. The surface soil of the country, a brown sandy clay 
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with pisolitic ferruginous concretions, on the hill'sides among the 
blocks of crystalline limestone, is everywhere to the north and west 
of the little mining village dug into little holes and trenches. The 
sandy material is taken out, gone over by hand, and finally washed in 
the stream-bed. From the unrolled appearance of the stones I con- 
cluded that their matrix must be somewhere near in the crystalline 
limestone, and further search showed this to be the case. I was able 
to bring away pieces of a handsome white marble with the green tour- 
maline embedded in them. Packets of to or 12 rather large stones 
were shown me which the possessors declared would fetch R300 
to R500 in Rangoon. But this seems to me to be a fictitious value 
probably due to their being at present successfully passed ofi as 
true emeralds. Their absolute market value will doubtless in time 
descend to something much more modest than this ; but they will 
always have a certain intrinsic worth as pretty stones suitable for 
ornaments and setting in rings, etc. 


♦ 


Preliminary Report on the Geology of the Ganjam District, by 
Fr H. Smith, A R.C.S., Deputy Superintendent^ Geological 
Survey of India, 


* The Ganjam District has practically never been geologically 
surveyed. A small tract to the extreme south, round Chicacole and 
Parlakimedi has been mapped by Mr. F. Fedden, and one or two 
notes have been recorded as to the prevalence of granitic rocks in 
the Berhampore neighbourhood ; otherwise the country has remained 
unexamined. During'the field season of 1899-1900 I traversed some 
7,500 square miles, comprising the whole of the Ganjam Dis- 
trict with the exception of the small area above mentioned. 
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The Ganjam District may be divided, roughly, into two equal 
parts ; the eastern half, or coastal region, con- 
^ sists of a plain, almost entirely under rice culti- 

vation, thickly dotted with isolated rocky hills and small ranges up 
to 2,000 feet in height. The western half, known politically as the 
Agency tracts,” is an area of raised hilly country from 1,500 to 
5,000 feet in altitude. The hills are the Ganjam Malias, which form 
the Ganjam section of the Eastern Gh&ts. Travelling amongst them 
is restricted entirely to a few Government roads ; and they are very 
malarious, fever attacking with special virulence natives of other 
parts of India. 

The whole of the Ganjam District is composed of crystalline rocks 
which may be divided into two main groups ; 

General geology. ^ complex mass of crystalline igneous 

rocks, varying considerably in composition, texture, and foliation ; 
and (2) a series of bands of more or less crystalline schists, which are 
crushed and folded into the igneous rocks. The first group covers 
by far the greater area of the two. 

No unaltered sedimentary rocks are met with, but considerable 
areas near the coast are covered with laterite, and amongst the 
Malias certain patches of hills are capped by it. 


Crystalline schists. 

The schist evidently represents a more or less metamorphosed 
series of ancient sedimentary rocks, originally consisting of ferru- 
ginous, shaly sands and grits, with bands of impure limestone. In 
places the schist passes gradually into these sandy and gritty forms, 
but usually the latter have been entirely altered, chiefly by dynamo- 
roetamorphism, into true crystalline rocks, of which the commonest 
form is a quartz-garnet schist always rich in sillimanite. 

The rock varies greatly in its degree of alteration, and it show* 
every gradation from an earthy, decomposed quartz-haematite 
schist to an extremely compact, pure quartz, and garnetiferous rock. 
Besides sillimanite, various accessory minerals are of constant 
occurrence, of which the chief are felspar, mica, graphite, epidote, 
and rutile. 

The original calcareous beds are now represented by several ia- 

... ^ teresting bands of highly crystalline impure 

Mineral bmatone. ® . .v u- . tu- • 1 

marble amongst the schists. This is always 
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rich in accessory minerals, which are often in such abundance that 
they almost entirely replace the calcite. About two miles to the 
north»north>west of Purshottapur two bands of this rock, varying 
from a iine-grained mineral limestone to a handsome coarse-grained 
marble, occur, folded amongst the quartz-garnet schists. The rock 
is essentially a crystalline limestone containing much yellow-red 
garnet and pale-green diopside ; microscopic examination reveals the 
presence also of quartz, felspar, tremolite, apatite, epidote, sphene, 
and rare tourmalinef 

A band of a very similar rock occurs under the same conditions 
in the hill-shoulder above Worradamooli, near Kallikota. This is a 
fine-grained dioritic-looking rock consisting of quartz, felspar, diop- 
side, scapolite, sphene, and apatite. 

Occasional exposures of similar diopside-bearing rock are seen 
amongst the Malias, always occurring as bands of slightly varying 
composition associated with the quartz-garnet schist. 


Another form of the schistose rock occurs in the vicinity of in- 
trusions of coarse pegmatite, and this is evi- 
Sfitnel-beartHg rock. Gently (.(j gome extent to contact action. 

In the Mussellkonda neighbourhood vein's of micaceous pegmatite 
are found, near which dark ferruginous bands are seen in the schist. 
They consist of a granular rock composed of garnet, magnetite, 
spinel, augite, plagioclase, cnstatite, quartz,, and apatite. A similar 
rock is seen in the boundary range, six miles north of Kallikota. 
This is composed chiefly of garnet and magnetite— the latter passing 
imperceptibly into dark-green spinel, which is speckled with minute 
magnetite grains— with scattered grains of quartz and hypersthene. 


The igneous rocks which form the main groundmass of the whol$ 
, district are frequently seen to be extremely 

Mode of occurrence. , r .. . i . r i • . . ^ 

crushed and foliated, and much of this crushing 
has taken place since the solidification of the rock. The folding 
that then occurred evidently enveloped large masses of the over- 
lying sedimentary rocks, now only represented by the bands of 
schist, which remain amongst the granites and gneisses. The subse- 
quent metamorphism undergone by the folded bands appears to 
have been almost entirely due to pressure and only in a very small 
degree to contact action. Intrusive granite is found in one or two 
localities, notably near Russelkonda, but as a rule igneous intrusions 
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of any kind are extremely rare, and in the great majority of the 
schistose bands they are never seen. 

The bands of mineral limestone appear to form subsidiary layers 
amongst the ordinary schists, and to have been originated at the 
same time, and by the same agency as they were. The marbles 
are very similar in appearance and composition to the ruby-bearing 
rocks of Burma ; but they have h^on carefully searched both in the 
field and under the microscope without any trace of ruby, sapphire, 
or ordinary corundum being discovered. 

The junction between the schists and the surrounding crystallines 
is very seldom seen. The hills are always covered with thick jungle, 
and the schists weather very readily into a red ferruginous soil, 
which effectually conceals their boundaries. Occasionally in the 
outlying rocky hills the two series of rocks are found in contact, 
and then the junction is seen to be one of gradual passage. The 
schist becomes more crystalline towards the edges, passing into a 
true gneiss, w'hich soon becomes indistinguishable from the sur- 
rounding granite. The two rocks have apparently been,>,crushed 
together along the boundary, and passage bands have thus been 
formed. 

There is a conspicuous difference in appearance between the 
hills composed of massive crystalline rock, and 
Distrtbktwn. thosc Composed of schist, and the distribution 

of the two series can -be easily seen at a distance. The igneous 
rocks, especially the coarser granites and gneisses, form bold rocky 
hills strewn with boulders, often capped by great domes of bare 
exfoliating rock, or precipitous castellated peaks. The schists 
weather into smooth, red, soil-covered slopes, overgrown with low 
bushes. The rocky hills are frequently seen to be so seamed and 
banded with the red schist-bands that it is impossible to map the 
two groups accurately. ^ 

The foliation strike of the schists is most inconstant, the bands 
running in all directions. In the eastern part of the district the dip 
of the foliation planes is often low, and the strike varies widely ; 
but to the north and west, in the hill tracts, the foliation is practi- 
cally always vertical, here the variation in strike is usually 
limited, ranging between north to south, and north-north-west to 
south-south-east. Schistose bands are found scattered impartially 
over the whole of the Ganjam District, and locally they occupy 
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fairly large areas. In the southern half of the Malia Hill Tracts 
the schist is somewhat infrequent. Over the coastal region the 
distribution is very even, but one large patch of schists occurs 
between Ganjam and Kallikota, stretching from the coast for some 
twenty miles westwards inland. The northern end of the Malias 
also contains extensive bands of schist. The largest of these, 
covers the extreme western prominence of the Ganjam District, to 
the west of Tumriband and Kotgar. The latter area is interest- 
ing on account of the curious formation of the hill-ranges. A hill 
tract, some fifteen miles in length by ten in width, and rising to 
4,000 feet in height, is entirely composed of quartz garnet sillimanite 
schists, with vertical foliation and north to south strike. The 
summits of all the ridges are formed of the remains of a once conti- 
nuous, horizontal laterite cap, up to about 200 feet in thickness. The 
view’ from the top of any of these ridges is curious, every bill-range 
is approximately of the same height, and the top is perfectly level 
for long distances. The country was evidently once covered by a 
laterite plateau, which has been carved and gradually cut out by 
denudation, leaving the tops of the ridges alone of laterite, while 
the flanks and valleys are of schist. I have found hills of identically 
the same description eighty miles to the north-west in the Sambal- 
pur District, in the Central Provinces, notably the Gandamardan or 
Narsingnath range in the Borasamar zamindari. There a bold 
range, over 3,000 feet in height, of exactly similar rock, is capped 
by a horizontal plateau of laterite, from which the sacred stream of 
Narsingnath springs. Mr. V. Ball ^ also mentions several similar 
ranges, with flat laterite caps, which occur in the intervening 
Kalabandi State. 

There is no evidence in Ganjam by which to determine the age 
of the schists. They have a general resem- 
, blance to the rocks of the older transition 

series, but none of the typical Dharwar forms are found amongst 
them. There is no doubt that they are identical with the rocks of 
the Gandamardan Range, and the latter have the advantage of occur- 
ring within a few miles of beds of Cuddapah, or lowest Vindhyan 
age. The latter are shales and quartzitic sandstones, which are 
quite unaltered. So it seems safe to assume that the quartz-garnet 
schists are of considerably greater age than the Cuddapidis. 

* Records, G. S. I., Vol. X, Part 4, p. 169. 
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Crystalline Igneous Rocks. 

The main foundation of the whole of the Ganjam District is a 
somewhat complex mass of crystalline rocks of igneous origin. By 
far the greater part of this mass consists of garnetiferous granites or 
graoulites, but amongst them are found various bands and dykes, 
ufoally of more basic character and containing rhombic pyroxene, 
of which the following are the chief : pegmatite, biotite gneiss, hy- 
persthene granulite, varying from acid to almost basic forms, and 
representing the charnockite series ; augite, mica, and hornblende 
diorites. 

Amongst the rocky hills, covered with soil and thick vegetation, 
it is practically impossible to make out the relationship of the dif- 
ferent rocks to one another. But it may be generally slated that 
pegmatite, and most of the diorites are younger intrusive rocks. 
Some few of the diorites, and the hypersthene granulites, are older 
than these, and of the same age, or perhaps a little youngemthan the 
main granites, from which the biotite gneiss has been locally 
derived. 

The most common form of the gpranite is a coarse-grained rock 
chiefly composed of quartz, w’ith plagioclase fel- 
Caruetiferous^anUte spar, garnet, and usually more or less biotite. 

The composition does not vary greatly, and 
then only as regards the amount of ferro-magnesian constituents. 
*1116 texture and foliation vary widely. The finer-grained varieties 
appear to weather the more easily and they seldom give rise to bold 
features of the country. The coarse rock forms the great boulders 
and broken scarps which are so common throughout the granite 
hills, and its texture is frequently very coarsely porphyritic, containing 
crystals of felsar op to 6 and 8 inches in length. The coarse ruck 
is also conspicuous when strongly folded, the porphyritic crystals 
being pressed out into flat patches of broken fragments. The 
biotite gneiss is a crushed form of the non-garnetiferous granite, 

A very common form of rock is fine, or medium>grained and 
strongly-foliated, containing dark layers of garnet 

Granulitt. amongst wlute layers of quartz and felspar. This 
represents the typical form of ''granulite,'’ and it passes insensible 
into the charnockite series by the inclusion of rhombic pyroxene, 
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usually in the form of hypersthene. In the field it is often impos- 
sible to tell from the appearance of the rock whether it is hyper- 
sthene-bearing or not, and there is every gradation between the 
ordinary granulites and the true, almost basic charnockites. 

The hypersthene granulites are seldom seen to be banded or fo- 
liated in the field, but under the microscope 
Hyperstkent granuhit. nearly always seen to be much crushed, 

the constituent grains often being almost mylonitic, and showing 
evidence of great strain. 

The more acid hypersthene granulites have a very characteristic 
appearance. They are of a general greyish colour, but if looked at 
closely, the rock is seen to be coloured bluish by milky quartz and 
pink, or red by garnets scattered through it. Garnet seems to be a 
constant constituent throughout the acid forms, but it decreases gra- 
dually and dies out entirely from the more basic rock. The former 
generally consist of quartz, plagioclase-felspar, garnet, hypersthene, 
biotite, and magnetite. 

The acid forms pass gradually by the inclusion of more and 
more rhombic pyroxene, into a dark lustrous rock, of greenish or 
brownish black colour and more or less basic composition, though it 
still contains a considerable amount 'of free quartz. The constituents 
are generally plagioclase, quartz, hypersthene with enstatite and 
augite— biotite, apatite, and occasionally epidote. 

The hypersthene granulites are so intimately associated with the 
surrounding granites that it is very difficult to tell what is the rela- 
tionship between the two. The former appear generally to be banded 
in amongst the granites, and to have shared to varying extents in 
their crushing. The acid hypersthene>bearing rocks would suggest 
the mixture of the original magmas in a more or less molten state ; 
while the more definite bands of basic charnockite were probably in- 
truded into the granite after the solidification of the latter. But it 
seSms probable that the age of the two is very much the same. Many 
of the rocks which appear to be coarse garnetiferous granites, prove 
to contain pyroxene, and they are sometimes seen to be intrusive. 
An interesting exposure of this kind occurs about a mile to the 
north-east of Bigupudi bungalow. A low dome of massive rock is 
found to be composed of extremely coarse, porphyritic pyroxene 
granite, containing felspars up to i foot in length. At the sides 4pd 
end of the dome, the rock becomes more fine-grained, with small 
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crushed porphyritic felspars ; whilst at the edge the rock is extremely 
fine-grained and is seen to be composed of a mylonitic ground- 
mass of plagioclase and quartz with crystals of ehstatite, magnetite, 
and epidote. The coarse rock appears to have been an ancient in- 
trusive mass, which has withstood the crushing that has gone on 
around it. 

There is another form of more or less basic augite-bearing rock, 
which seems to be quite distinct from the char- 
Pinfgrnn^augttxc nockite series. It is always very fine-grained 
and it appears in two forms, occasionally as 
an ordinary intrusive dyke, but more frequently crushed and 
mixed into the coarse granitic rock. In the latter case it is impos- 
sible to tell which of the two is the older, they are so intimately 
interbanded and interlaced, that each in turn appears to be intrusive 
upon the other. This rock is chiefly developed in the neighbour- 
hood of Aska. It occurs throughout the hill mass a few miles to 
the south, interbanded and mixed with coarse granite, and again 
eastwards round Boirani, in a slightly modified form, in*he form of 
dykes amongst highly-crushed coarse gneiss. The rock to the south 
of Aska is found to be a typical ' Kersantite,* being a fine-grained 
granular diorite, composed of plagioclase, augite, biotite, quartz, 
and magnetite. As might be expected from the mode of its occur- 
rence, it shews signs of strong crushing. The dyke rocks of Boirani 
have a slightly different composition, — plagioclase, quartz, enstatite, 
magnetite, and epidote— but they are very similar in appearance to 
the Aska Kersantite, and they have undergone subsequent pressure 
to an extreme degree, the quartz and felspar being crushed to a 
mylonitic mass. Similar rock is occasionally found amongst the 
Malias, banded with the granites. It is quite distinct from the more 
recent dykes, which are not crushed, and it evidently represents 
an older intrusive rock which has subsequently been folded -and 
crushed amongst the surrounding granitic mass. 

Unaltered trap-dykes are very rare throughout the whole district. 

A few of small extent are seen amongst the 
Trap-dikts. Malias. These are of fresh dioritic roCk, and 
they are evidently of comparatively recent age. The dyke-rock is 
a bornblende-diorite consisting of somewhat granular quartz, plagio- 
clase, hornblende, and some rhombic pyroxene. 
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In one or two places warm sulphurous springs rise amongst tbe 
crystalline mass. The best-known of these Is 
oitpringt. » ^hich rises in the bills, about 

'8 miles to the north-west of Poramari. It is a small spring of 
slightly sulphurous water, about ii5°F. in temperature, in which 
a constant stream of bubbles of sulphuretted hydrogen rises. It is 
situated in the midst of massive granulites, and as in the other 
cases, there is no evidence to determine its origin. 

The mass of the crystalline igneous rock, granites and granulites, 
is evidently of great age. It presumably formed 
Age tferyttalliHn. foundation, whereon were laid down *the 

sedimentary beds, from which the schistose bands have been formed, 
a supposition which gives the crystalline igneous rocks an age 
considerably greater than that of the schist. 

The foliation of the igneous rocks, like that of the schists, is 
very variable in direction, and the folding of the rocks appears to 
have been due to local causes rather than to any one great and 
wide-spread disturbance. It would seem that at a remote time, 
previous to, and during the * Transition ' period the igneous rocks 
were subjected to strong local disturbances, which resulted in the 
crushing and banding of the hypersthene granulites, and of the 
older intrusive rocks, and also in the folding and inclusion of bandi''^ 
of the overlying sedimentary rocks, subsequently altered more or 
less completely into quartz-garnet schists. Since these disturbed 
times the country has been at rest, and the few more recent dykes 
of intrusive rock, which have succeeded in reaching the surface, 
are still fresh and unaltered in every way. 

A good deal of the country near the coast is covered with 
irregular deposits of laterite, which weathers 
Latenfe. into a somewhat barren red soil. The laterite 

is of no great thickness, being often only a shell of a few feet, 
underneath which decomposed and weathered rock is often visible. 
The latter appears to be invariably the quartz-garnet schist, from 
which the laterite is directly derived. The coarse granitic rocks 
are never seen to have any connection with the patches of laterite. 

Besides this low-level laterite, a similar vesicular, ferruginous 
clay is found, capping the western extremity of the Gan jam Malias 
at a height' of about 3,500 feet. This high-level laterite cap has 
been already referred to as exactly similar, and pverlying 
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similar rock, to that of the Gandamaidan range in SanboTpur,. 
and like the latter it contains the chief water-supply of the sur- 
rounding country, springs arising all afong the flower edge of the 
laterite. This cap seems to be the eastern extension of the higtk* 
level laterite which occurs throughout peninsular India, but it is- 
noticeable that its occurrence is limited to the areas occu^ned by 
the quartZ'garnet-schist, which alone of the Ganjam rocks seems to 
pass directly, by decomposition and concentration of the iron, into- 
laterite. 


Minerals. 

Ganjam has often been credited with the possession of valuable 
mineral resources. Sapphires and gold have been mentioned as 
occurring in the district, and the occurrence of workable deposits of 
manganese in Vizagapatam to the south has led to the hope that the 
same mineral might be found in Ganjam. Unfortunately the examin- 
ation of the country shows that valuable minerals, with the possible 
exception of mica, are not to be found in the Ganjam District. 

In one field season it is, of course, impossible to carry" out detailed 
prospecting over so large an area, but during my tour no minerals of 
economic value, except mica, have come under my notice, nor could f 
obtmn any information of their existence in the district, from the 
local authorities or from the villagers themselves. 

As far as 1 could discover there are no traces 
of manganese in Ganjam. 

Malias there are a few native iron-workers, bnt 
they usually procure their iron already melted. 
Smelters are only found in one or two localities 
where they procure a soft earthy hsematitic ore from the laterite. 

Graphite has been mentioned as forming a rich graphite-schist on 
the east coast of India. It does occur in most 
of the quartz gamet-schists, but only as minute 
specks scattered through the rock, visible as brilliant silvery grains. 
The total amount of graphite is quite insignificant. 

One of the chief objects of my work in Ganjam' was the discovery 
of gold, but I was unsuccessful in finding any 
gold-bearing reefs in the district. 

Quartz reefs are almost entirely absent thronjg^Kout the whdld'of 
the igneous crystalline area. Occasional sMall veins of #llite qUIMz 
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are met with, bat no trace of gold is to be found in them. A more 
hopeful-looking rock is seen in one or two places amongst the schists* 
it is an opaque or iron-stained quartzose rock; forming a band 
amongst the garnetiferous schist, but it also gives no trace of gold on 
testing, and no visible gold is obtained when the rock is crushed and 
washed. 

1 was informed that goId*washing was carried on in the streams 
round the foot of Mahendragiri, but on my arrival there the villagers 
and the local authorities knew nothing of it. Near the summit of 
Mahendragiri, I found one grain of gold while washing the sand 
of a small stream. But no more gold could be found, and no quartz 
reef was to be seen in the neighbourhood. 

Amongst the Malias the hill tribesmen do not attempt to wash for 
gold in the streams and there appears to be no gold in them. 

Sapphires have been reported as occurring in the Ganjam District; 

in fact, a packet of small stones, described as 
Sapphire, coming from the Mahendragiri Mountain, were 

sent to the Office of the Geological Survey in Calcutta for determin- 
ation. They were found to be sapphires, of a fine blue colour, trans- 
parent to translucent, and of considerable value. I spent a day or 
two on the summit of Mahendragiri, unsuccessfully searching for 
such gems, and I then learned the true history of the stones, some of 
which had found their way to Calcutta. Mahendragiri is almost the 
highest hill in Ganjam, 4,923 feet in height, and is well known as 
having several fine temples built on its summit, as well as many 
small shrines and monoliths. This is probably sufficient to connect 
the hill in the popular mind with visions of buried treasure. It 
appears that some fifteen years ago, a trader, described as a 
* Kabul merchant,' spent some days on the summit of Mahendragiri 
digging in the mounds, on which the small monoliths generally stand. 
The earth extracted was sifted, and the trader brought down some 
fine gravel with him, from which about sixty sapphires were picked 
out. These were eventually cut and polished in Madras, and pro- 
nounced valuable. The trader hoped fora reward from the Mandasa 
zamindari in which Mahendragiri is situated, but whether he took 
the stones up with him, or whether he had previously obtained 
information as to their hiding-place seems uncertain. 

The mass of Mahendragiri is composed of garnetiferous granulite 
which passef into a very coarse, porphyritic garnet-granite near the 
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summit, whilst thi actual ridge consists of a band of hypersthcne 
granulite. There is no trace of corundum, or sapphire, to be seen 
throughout these rocks, nor cuuld I find any gems Ui the sands of the 
small streams which trarersr the hillsides. I carefully washed the 
earth which remained in the mounds, but with no better results, so 
it would appear that all the sapphires had been successfully ex- 
tracted. 

As has been already mentioned the mineral limestone of Purshot- 
tapur does not yield any trace of ruby or sapphire. 

The only mineral in Ganjam of possible value appears to be 
^ mica, which has been known for some time to 

occur in the neighbourhood of Russellkonda. 
It has been extracted in small quantities, from time to time, by 
native physicians, who value it highly as a general medicine after it 
has been burnt and finely powdered. 

The chief locality where mica is found lies a few miles to the 
south-west of Russellkonda, in a strip of jungle-covered country 
between the Russellkonda-Aska road and the hills to the vyest. The 
mica appears at the surface as broken and frayed Bakes amongst a 
loose gravel. These exposur ^ are fairly frequent, and there is no 
doubt that many new outcrops might be discovered if the country 
were systematically searched. 

The mica is a constituent of a coarse, more or less micaceous 
pegmatite, which occurs in i regular intrusive veins amongst the 
surrounding rocks. The latte ■ are usually fine-grained granulites, 
but in one or two instance*, the pegmatite intrudes into quartz 
garnet schist. The composition of the pegmatite is capricious and 
varies very rapidly, and a vein which is highly micaceous at one point 
is frequently found to be composed of quartz and felspar only, with 
occasional tourmaline, at a few yards’ distance, 1 selected the 
three richest outcrops of mica, on which to sink pits, in ordei^to 
determine the quantity and quality of the mica in the fresh rock 
below, and these three pits were sunk at the villages of Goradandi, 
Bodiamba and Jillundi* 

The results are not very encouraging as regards these three 
particular exposures, though mica of fair size was discovered. But 
the fact remains that this country is seamed by veins of coarse mica* 
ceous pegmatite, which, if t>nly the right locality could be found, is 
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quite likely to yield valuable mica, as it does further to the south 
Sn Nellore. 

The Goradandi pit was sunk in a dyke of coarse pegmatite, jo 
feet in width, running north and east. The 
dyke can be roughly traced on the surface for 
a distance of loo yards, but it is only highly micaceous in one place. 
Here, in a coarse granite, somewhat decomposed and kaolinised, 
mica-crystals are found up to 3 inches in diameter. The mica is. 
broken and dirty, and it contains frequent small quartz-crystals. 
The quality does not improve below, and the lateral extent of the 
micaceous rock is only a few yards. • 

At Bodiamba a band of highly micaceous gravel was seen, in 
which a trench was dug, but on reaching the 
underlying pegmatite, it was found to be entirely 


Bodiamba^ 


unproductive. 

Near Jillundi on the Russelkonda-Aska road mica had been 
extracted occasionally within the last few 
yuiundt. years. The pegmatite dyke cannot be traced 

at all on the surface, and mica-bearing surface gravel was the only 
indication of its presence. This pit was the most successful of 
the three. At a depth of from 3 to 6 feet a considerable amount of 
mica was found in fairly solid crystals or “books " of irregular shape 
and up to 5 Inches in diameter. The mica is somewhat frayed and 
earthy, from the results of surface action on the rock. Below 6 
feet however the rock rapidly loses its mica, and at 8 feet in depth 
it passes into almost pure quartz, with rare crystals of felspar. 

The mica extracted from the three pits has practically no market- 
value. The area of the plates is not sufficient— it is barely possible 
to cut rectangles 3x2 inches from the largest crystals, and this size, 
if pure and clean, has only a maximum value of 2 annas per pound, 
and the mica is usually dirty and very frequently penetrated by 
quartz crystals. The micaceous rock, too, in all these cases is very 
limited in extent. On the other hand it is quite possible, that in 
this neighbourhood localities may be found where the micaceous 
rock is developed on a large scale,'~both«.s regards its mass and the 
size of the included mica-crystals. 

Coarse mica-tourmaline-granite is also found among the hills 
about three miles to the north-east of Russellkonda, but so far no 
mica-crystals of mprethan 2 inches in diameter have been seen in it. 
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A Geological Sketch of the Central portion of Jeypore Zamindarii 
Vizagapatam District, by W. L. Walker, M.A, Ph.D., 
Geological Survey of India. 

I.— Introduction. 

The country which is the subject of the present geological sketch 
constitutes the central portion of Jeypore Zamindari.and corresponds 
to that portion of Vizagapatam District which is contained in the 
north-east quarter of Atlas Sheet No. 93. The area of the conqtry 

PotitiMo/areatuntyed squ®*"® ®*les. Arriving 

in Jeypore about aoth November i8yg, 1 carried 

on explorations till about Roth March 1900, when I returned to 
Calcutta via Vizianagram. There are very few good roads, or even 
poor ones, but coolies are easily obtained (or transport in this 
particular region, though in the unsurveycd country to the south 
neither coolies nor carts can be used, and elephantAranaport is 
essential. 

The eastern part of the country, reported upon as part of tl^e 
Eastern Gh&ts, forms part of a great plateau 
Upography. about 3,000 feet altitude ; to the west it falls 

gradually from a, 000 feet in the Kotpad region, to about 700 feet 
south near Salmi. Two rivers rise in the hills to the east, the Indra- 
bati flowing westward into the Bastar State and the Kolab which, after 
a circuitous course, empties into the Godavari. The eastern plateau 
consists of low undulating brownish hills, either quite devoid of tree 
vegetation, or at most poorly wooded in the intervening valleys, 
while the north-western part constitutes an almost level plain of 
valuable arable land. Most of the south-western part, from' Rama- 
giri and Modpodor southward, is well wooded with forest, of s&l,and 
occasionally teak, which, in the future, if carefully preserved, will 
prove to be of immense value. Rock outcrops in the hilly country 
are very frequent and large, while in the lower country to the' west, 
alluvial deposits and vigorous forest growth conceal the rock forma- 
tions over large areas. 

Geologically four rock groups are readily distinguished 

1.— The greater part of the region west of the hill range is 
composed of crystalline schists«>biotite and hornblende 
gneisses— -and schists— potstone and quartzites. 
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M.— The hilly country <forimng the eastern part of the tiotintry 
surveyed, is made up of rocks which can best be referred 
to as >liypersthene granites, generally garnetiferous and 
at times showing such marked parallelism, as to be 
■regarded as gneissoid granites, if not simply gneisses, 
ill.— The comparatively level country in the vicinity of Kotpad 
is deeply covered with clay and sand, so that 
Rotkeraufs, outctops are very rare, but those that occur, 
dicate a rock formation of old non-fossiKferoas sediments, 
probably Cuddaiah in age. A narrow strip of similar 
rocks extends south along the Bastar>Jeypore boundary 
as -far as the Tulsi Hills. 

IV.— A few isolated outcrops of diabase have been observed, less 
altered fontis near Jeypore, and again quite altered &nes 
nearRamagiri. 

This region had never been geologically examined before, and 
when the adjoining unsurveyed country has been surveyed, a full 
geological report may be possible, the present sketch being only 
preliminary. Reference to the geologically coloured copy of the 
•north-eastern quarter of Atlas Sheet No. 93, which accompanies this 
■report ^ will make clear all geological and topographical references 
■contained in the present sketch. 


'll. — CRYSTALLIttC SCHISlS. 

These rocks occupy the region between the 3,000 feet plateau, 
and the Bastar boundary, except for a small patch of Cuddapahs on 
•the extreme north-west and west of the country surveyed. 

Professor Rosenbusch recently Ix^dly divided crystalline schists 
into two classes. Those which in chemical and 
0 rigtnj^ystaUine mineralogical composition are closely related to 
igneous rocks he designates with the prefix ortAo, 
and considers as probably metamorphosed igneous rocks. Other 
schists, however, are closely related chemically to sedimentary rocks, 
and these he regards as metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, and he 
distinguishes them as ^srs-schists. We thus have s/'/^s-gneisses and 
/sra-gneisses according as thers is reason to believe that the rocks 
in question xre metamorphosed, igneous or sedimentfiry rocks. 

1 Not yet publibhed (Dir.)« 
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In a general way the schiits north of Ramagiri and Guma are 

of the ortho group, being somewhat coarse 

granitoid gneisses which in hand specimeos 
would pass for granites. Both biotite and hornblende varieties 
occur, though the former is the commoner rock. Where not too well 
foliated, the felspars are large with a porphyritic tendency. The 
general strike is north-west. The best exposures occur north of 
Ramagiri, where the rock is so granitoid, that I was at first inclined 
to look upon it as granite. In the vicinity of Guma and Bagderi 
this rock is also abundant. (Specimens and 

At numerous points to the west and soath>west of Jeypore, out. 
^ ^ ^ crops of a coarse grey potstone have been 

observed. Near Noaput and Outagaon some 
three miles from Jeypore small quarries have been opened and the 
potstone hewn for building stone and carved into idols. It is again 
seen between Bipariguda and Modpodor on the Ramagiri road. 
The largest masses, however, are found on the Malkongiri road, four 
or five miles beyond Kolar bungalow. In this last occurrence the 
rock alternates with quartzites and well-foliated biotite gneisses 
which have a well*defined north-west strike, dipping from 45^ 
.60** to south-west. The potstone, however, is fairly massive in all 
the occurrences examined (specimens and 

The schists south of a line from Kolar to Ramagiri belong to the 
para class. Biotite gneisses, very poor in fel- 
spar, occur over the country from Kolar to Pan- 
gam and northward to Tetulgama and Ramagiri. These gneisses 
are well foliated and strike north-west, though the dip varies. To 
a very small extent possibly as crushed synclinals these rocks occur 
as bands in the ortho-gneisses already described. Hornblende gneiss, 
pistasitic quartzite, white quartzite, quartz magnetite schist and 
greyish slaty mica schists occur as subordinate members of the para 
group of schists. 


Pofa^schtsis* 


HI.— Hypersthenb Granites. 

The hilly plateau country previously referred to forms the 
eastern part of the country geologically surveyed. 
Hyptrsthtn* rotht. hypersthene series is bounded on the west 

* Reference to re^^wter numbers of the petrological collection of the Geological Muieoa, 
Calcutta. 
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by the crystalline schists, the irregular line of contact passing ^ont 
north>north-east through Jeypore. The rocks composing these hills 
are characterized by hypersthene, generally accompanied by common 
red garnet, and vary in acidity from norites with a specific gravity 
of 3*07 (specimen ■^) to granites with a specific gravity of about 
3*70. When fresh they are of a bluish to greyish black colour. 
Very coarse and even porpfayritic forms occur, but the even-grained 
dark afdianitic rock is more typical. 

These rocks occur commonly in Peninsula India, where they 
have been studied by many geologists of this 
TrnioHs nomnelaturt. department. On account of their forming most 

of the hill masses of the Peninsula, Dr. King, late Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, called them mountain gneiss. More recently 
Mr. T. H. Holland has studied them, and in a memoir, nowin 
press, proposes to call them Charnockites in honour of the founder 
of Calcutta. Lehmann and others have given us very full descrip* 
tions of similar rocks from the granulite formation of Saxony, .where 
on account of their close relations with the granulites, they have 
been variously called, diallage granulites, augite granulites, trap 
granulites and pyroxene granulites. The last name is now generally 
accepted for the Saxon occurrences, 

1 prefer to use a nomenclature having reference to the mineralo- 
gical compositions, so that the names indicate the mineralogical 
composition and general nature of the rocks. 

In the Hill Tracts of Vizagapstam District a great elliptical 
mass of these rocks appears to make up the most of the Eastern 
Gh&ts. The longer axis of the ellipse has a north-north-easterly 
direction, while the area is probably four or five thousand square 
miles. The minor axis extends from Jeypore to within five miles 
of Salur, a distance of about sixty miles. The comparatively small 
, part of this great mass, geologically examined 

season, constitutes only 
the central portion of the north-western half 

of the ellipse. 

Both granitoid and gneissoid forms occur, though it is very 
probable that both forms are essentially the same from a genetical 
point of view. The gneissoid structure appears to have been induced 
by a pressure, acting at right angles to the major 
tructuu, elliptical mass, and to the direction 
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tf the Hstiail^ imperfect -barniing or fcdiatioo. When -examtoeit 
under the inicroscope in polarized light, thin sections show that tbe 
constituent grains of the minerals of the gneissoid varieties of these 
rocks are so very free from pressure phenomena, that it is almost 
Certain that the foliation was induced at a time when the tempera- 
ture of the rock was sufficiently high for it to be fairly plastic. 

The commonest variety of these rocks is a heavy bluish black 
massive form which the microscope shows to be granitoid in .struct 
ture, and composed chiefly of anhedra of hypersthene, and almost 
equal parts of twinned and untwinned felspars. Next in importance 
„ ^ are reddish garnets often idiomorphic, green 

hornblende, pale greenish augite, quartz biotite) 
and iron ores, but never spheae. Except the idiomorphic garnets, 
the other minerals are usually xenomorphic. Gneissoid varieties 
occur. The specific gravity varies from O'jj to 3*00. This form 
may be referred to as hypersthene syenite., (Specimens and ■^)* 
A. more basic variety in which hypersthene and plagioclose are 
the chief minerals, and garnet tocthoclaae, 
greenish augite, iron ores, and a little horn*' 
blende or biotite the accessories, resembles so very closely .the 
ordinary norite, that it requires no special name* In specific gravity 
it varies from 3'ao to 3*14. (Specimens ^1^, and 

More acid varieties in which ortboclase and quartz predominate, 
and hypersthene and the accessories are less 
•9«gramt0. abundant, may be regarded as hypersthene 
granites. These granites in the 'field appear to .pass gradually into 
varieties free from hypersthene, as is seen in the case of the rocks 
composing several of the bills between Goserla and Kolar .(sped* 
men Here coarse and even porphyritic forms are much more 

frequent than in the case of the more basic varieties. Gneissoid 
rocks of this mineralogical composition occur. 

In several places, associated with the hypersthene rocks above 
described, hypersthene diopside varieties were 
Ditptiitrotku observed. In some a green spinel, is present 

(specimen while in others plagioclase and sphene are parti- 
cularly prominent. { Specimens iVr* 

. The relationship between these rooks and the commoner idona 
of Ae masmf above described is very indefinite. Two of the occur- 
rences appear to be dose to Jthe border of thu great igneous masi^ 
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<»iie n«ar Kttdbi and the other a couple of miles east4>f Kalar 1 mui(^- 
low. The third outcrop of diopside rocks is near Acaku, ^Jwre 
numerous small hills are capped with this rock, while the intervening 
ground is occupied by the commoner forms of the hypersthene ro<;ks. 
In this last case I do not know the distance from Arsdcu to the border 
of the massif, as 1 did not explore farther to the south-east. 

Numerous small hills of the same lithological character as the 
large massif, not indicated on the accompany* 
hy jjjg geologically coloured map» lie like islands in 
the schist complex, at distances up to three or 
four miles to the west of the western boundary of the main mass. 
The actual contact with the crystalline schists is nowhere expose^ 
and the boundaries of the islands as well as of the main massif as 
marked on the geological map, are only approximate at best. 

I am inclined to regard these hypersthene rocks as forming a 
great igneous stock, though it would be very 
igntous ongxH. difficult to prove conclusively that this is the 

case. My reference to this very interesting group of rocks is pur- 
posely brief, partly, because a detailed report can more properly be 
prepared after the completion of the survey of the great massif, and 
partly, because they have been so exhaustively studied from various 
parts of the Peninsula by Mr. T. H. Holland and described by him in 
a memoir now in the press. 


IV. — CuDDAPAH System. 

The level plain extending from Kotpad to Nowrangapur, and 
south-east almost to Sashandi, offers very few points for geological 
reservation, but wherever rocks are exposed, they are always found 
to be non-fossiliferous sediments. On this ground chiefly I have 
assigned them to the Cuddapah System* 

Near Kaliagura haematite quartzite, and ordinary quartzite are met 
with. The latter rocks in this section show in 
polarized light beautiful secondary growths of 
quartz on the old clastic grains. The interstices 
between the rounded grains of this former sandstone have been filled 
in by newly-deposited quartz substance, the crystallographic orienta- 
tion of the new quartz always agreeing with that of the adjacent 
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clastic grains (specimen ^). In several small ravines half a mile weal 

of Sashandi outcrops of purple shales occur. ^Similar rocks were 
observed in the bed of the Indrabati river near Aoli. Three miles 
north of Kotpad, a few loose blocks of a calcareous hornstone were 
observed, though I was unable to find this rock in situ. These 
outcrops are only sufficient to lead one to suppose that the whole 
of the deeply alluvial-covered plain, of which Kotpad is the centre, 
is underlain by Cuddapah rocks. I have mapped it accordingly. 
Besides the Cuddapahs of the Kotpad plain, rocks of the same 
group occur along the Bastar-Jeypore bound- 
Other Cuddopahs. Bansuli, near the confluence of the 

Jaura and Kolab rivers south-westward as far as the Lokli hills, where 
the Kolab finally leaves Jeypore territory. This strip of Cuddapah 
rocks is quite narrow, never more than four miles wide. 

In the Jaura at Bunsuli purple siliceous dolomite is well exposed 

(specimen The general strike is north- 

easterly. Again some five or six wiles south, 
near Kondajori small isolated hills of semi- 
metamorphosed red and white mottled dolomite occur. In some of 
these mottled dolomites peculiar coral-like structures abound. 
Though possibly of organic origin they are too badly preserved to 
enable one even to say definitely whether they are of organic origin 
or not (specimens and ~). On the banks of the Kolab near 
Korokpur, and again at Talur purple slates and shales crop out. 
Farther south, at Araguda, due west of Ramagiri, the Kolab forms 
cascades as it cuts its gorge through nearly 
Araguda Itnustone. horizontal, grey, argillaceous limestone. In 

places the limestone has been dissolved away by the running water, 
giving rise to phantastic pillars, which are often capped by loose 
perched blocks, pierced by circular openings, or meeting to form 
arches. Caverns along the banks of the river are common. A mile 

or two north, probably in similar rocks (specimen occur the sacred 

caves of Gupteswar, where Hindu pilgrims assemble in large numbers 
for the annual feast which is held about the end of February. 

Near Tetulguma the Kolab traverses a highly metamorphosed 
conglomerate -the general mass of the rock 
is a very quartzose mica schist with pebbly 
bands an inch or two wide and from four to 


Tetulguma 

£OHglamerate&. 
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eight inches apart. Within the pebbly bands the matrix of the 
pebbles is identical with the mica echist of the broad intervening 
bands, but the flattened pebbles appear to be uniformly of a some* 
what more basic material. Were the pebbles and the matrix of the 
same chemical composition, one might be inclined to regard the con* 
glomerate as of autoclastic origin, but this can hardly be accepted in 
view of the very different chemical composition of the pebbles and 
matrix (specimen At Tetulguma, as at Korokpur and Bansuli, 
the general strike is north«east to south*west. 

The hills Lekki, Tulsi, and Lokli are not so definitely related to 
the Cuddapahs. The/ are, in general, composed 
Doubtful Cuddapahs, coarse, somewhat friable quartzite, not com* 

pletely cemented by secondary quartz. On account of the friable 
nature of the quartzite, 1 have mapped them as Cuddapahs in pre- 
ference to including them in the crystalline schists. 

Some of the quartzites along the boundary between the Cudda- 
pahs and the schists bear a close resemblance 
Dharwars( ). some of the Dharwar rocks. I thought them 

worth testing for gold, but on crushing and washing not even a colour 
of gold was obtained and unfortunately no Are assays were made. 


V.— Diabase. 

Some of the small hills close to Jeypore are composed of a - 
black compact rock resembling some of the 
Diabase. intermediate forms of the hypersthene series. 

The microscope discloses it as a somewhat^altered ophitic diabase. 
Some two miles west of Ramagiri similar rocks occur, but in them 
the augite and plagioclase have been altered, giving.rise, to an 
epidiabase. The outcrops are quite unsuited to determine the 
nature of the geological relationship, though on lithological grounds 
it is probable that these rocks occur as dykes (specimen^ 
iVViand^). 


VI.— Dynamics. 

It has already been mentioned that the general strike of the 
oldest group of rocks, the crystalline schists, is north-west. This is 
the direction of the best foliation, though one often observes slic(cen- 
sides with a north-easterly direction. In the country surveyed 'the 
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hypentheatt roclis withoat exception strike in a north’enxterly direc* 
tion. Thin sections of the gneissoid varieties of these latter rocksi 
when examined in polarized light, are usually seen to be so perfectly 
free from pressure and tension phenomena,— undulatory extinction 
and granulated borders of quartz grains for examples,— that one is 
compelled to conclude that the pressure acting at right angles to 
the foliation of the hypersthene rocks, which induced the foliation, 
must have acted at a time when the rock was in a distinctly plastic 
condition and very probably at a high temperature, The Cuddapah 
rocks when not horizontal, as in the case of the 
Tm» tinke directMu. ^r^guda limestones, or quite massive as are some 

of the quartzites invariably, have an approximate north'eastern strike. 

From these facts it may be deduced that the oldest rocks are the 
crystalline schists, which, before the intrusion of the great igneous 
massif, or the deposition of the Cuddapahs, were acted upon by an 
earth movement from the nortb>east or south«west, giving rise to 
the north’west foliation, which is quite wanting in the case of the 
younger groups of rocks. Later the hypersthene rocks were intruded 
and the Cuddapahs deposited, and anew force acted fron^north-west 
or south-east, giving rise to the foliation of these two rock groups 
and inducing the slickensiding of the crystalline schists. It must 
not be inferred from this, that when this second 
Rtiaiheagtt of tk$ rocks, movement began, that the Cuddapahs 

were already deposited and that the hypersthene intrusion was 
taking place. This would mean that the hypersthene rocks are 
younger than the Cuddapahs, while the earth movement may have 
acted during a very long period, beginning with the intrusion of 
the igneous mass and giving rise to the uncrushed foliated rock 
from the plastic mass, while during the long period of its action the 
Cuddapahs were deposited, and the same strike imparted to them 
VSk had already been taken on by the hypersthene rocks. 

It is remarkable that in this large area dykes are quite absent, 

unless we regard the few diabasd outcrops as 
Akocncofdykcrocks. portions of dykeS. 


VIL— Economic Geology. 

Nothing of specinl economic value has been discovered ih the 
^ks the area described in this report 
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Iron it imiMiftotured locally' » tcoret of vifitget scattetbiraver 
tbe country' occupied by the cryttalline schitta, 
though I have no knourledge of such occurrences 
outside that group of rocks. The ore varies from malgnetite quarts* 
schist (specimen near Modpodor, concretionary Ihaonite near 
Malsama, to compact limonite near Bagchua (specimens ^ and 
There are no extensive workings, and I believe that the 
limenites are only superficial formations from which no great 
quantity could be obtained. Outcrops of quartz magnetite schist, 
however, belong to a different class, for in them the ore is a member 
of the crystalline schists, and in them larger quantities possibly, and 
of richer grade may be found by exploration. At present, however, 
in any case the great distance from any means of easy transport 
renders these ores comparatively valueless, and an industry of 
modern proportions is impossible. Under careful conservation the 
forests in the vicinity of Modpodor and Ramagiri are capable of 
furnishing an abundance of charcoal for iron working. 

The method pursued by the villagers in manufacturing iron is 
very simple. Charcoal and iron ore, broken to about 
** walnuts, are mingled, and smelted in 

an upright cylindrical clay furnace about 8 
inches in diameter and 30 inches in height. 1 he furnaces are built into 
the wall of a pit, and supplied by means of the common bellows with 
blast from below. The iron produced appears to be of good quality, 
as it is used for making sickles, ploughshares, axes, and, in fact, almost 
all iron implements used by the villagers. 

Potstone occurs to the south*west of Jeypore, towards Noaput 
Patstmu* Outagaon, and is being used to a small 

extent for building purposes and for the manu- 
facture of idols. It is much more abundant and of slightly better 
quality south of Kolar, though in none of the outcrops examined 
^s the rock of a very high quality. 

The limestone along the Kolab near Araguda, and possibly some 
of the limestone in the vicinity of Kondajori, 
mneru. could be used for the manufacture of lime, 

while some of the mottled dolomitic limestone from the latter 
locality are very, pretty as ornamental stones when polished. 
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Reference has already been made to the quartzose rocks along 
the boundary between the Cuddapahs and the 
crystalline schists. Some pf these rocks so 
closely resemble auriferous rocks of the Dharwar system, as to be 
worth prospecting. It is well known that in certain places along the 
Kolab the sands yield small quantities of gold on washing. 


Notes on the Relationship between the Productus limestone and the 
Ceratite formation of the Salt Range, by Fritz Nobtling, 
Ph. D. (Berlin), F. G.4S., Palaeontologist ^ Geological Survey of 
India. 


I.— Introduction. 

Ever since Dr. Fleming’s discovery of a rich fauna in beds which 
he called " Productus limestone ” the latter have excited the greatest 
interest amongst geologists. Dr. Fleming’s collection was sent to 
Europe, and owing to the frequency of Producti the strata con. 
taining this fauna were pronounced to belong to the carboniferous 
system, and were correlated with the mountain limestone series. 
But not only did Dr. Fleming collect palaeozoic brachiopods, but 
also a considerable number of ammonites, which belonged exclu- 
sively to the group of Ceratitidae ; his statement that they occurred 
together with the Producti wais discredited and considered to be 
based on wrong observations. Yet Dr. Fledffng’s statement was by 
no means such an erroneous one, as it was generally believed to be, 
and if the evidence had been considered not so much from the stand- 
point of the geological dogma, our views regarding the age of the 
productus limestone and the ceratite formation would have been 
altered long ago. 
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On the authority of Dr. Verneuil, Davidson, Dr. Koninck, nnd 
SlurchisoQ, the productus limestone was pronounced to be of eaiy 
boniferous age, and this view Mr. Wynne adopted in his ezcfsllent 
memoir on the Salt Range ; he considered the productus limestone 
to be carboniferous and the ** ceratite formation ** as triassic. Thl» 
is to be regretted, as Mr. Wynne himself noticed the very gradua^ 
passage from the productus beds into the ceratite formation, and it 
will be admitted that if we assume the productus limestone to be 
carboniferous, it xafrirnd facie impossible that (he ceratite formation 
can represent the triassic system, and if we consider the ceratite 
formation to be triassic, the beds underlying the same cannot 
possibly represent the mountain limestone, considering the gradual 
passage which exists between the two series of beds. 

The late Professor Waagen was originally inclined to believe in 
the carboniferous age of the productus limestone,* but as the 
determination of the fossils progressed, he felt himself obliged to 
change his views considerably, and after various alterations he 
finally decided that the productus limestone plus the lavender clay 
and speckled sandstone represented the permo>carboniferous and 
the whole of the permian system.* 

In his subsequent publications dealing with the ceratite form- 
ation, Professor Waagen stated positively that there existed a breah 
between the ceratite formation and the productus limestone and 
that the equivalents of the Otcceras beds of the Himalayas were 
absent in the Salt Range. 

When 1 visited the Salt Range for the first time in January 1894-, 
1 had an opportunity of observing the fine section in the Chideru 
ravine. The strata exposed range from the lavender clay up to the 
upper ceratite limestone, though owing to a local fault, the lower pro- 
ductus limestone could not be observed. It is sufficient for our 
purposes to say, that an uninterrupted sequence of beds from the 
middle productus limestone (Kalabagh beds, Waagen), up to the 
upper ceratite limestdhe (zone of Stephanites superbus, Waagen), 
could be observed 1 noticed at once that there existed a gradual 
passage between beds which owing to the occurrence of Productus 
tndicus unquestionably belonged to the permian, overlaid by beds 
which contained numerous though ilUpreserved specimens of ceratites. 

t Mem. Geolox- Survey ef India, Vol. IjC., p. 3 S]. 

' Salt Range Foeab. Geologiul Results, p. 341. 
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apicies. Unfortunately I bad not sufficient time to study this sec- 
tic n in detail and my notes were put aside until a more favour- 
able opportunity should arrive. 

When returning from Baluchistan in November 1898, I paid 
another hurried visit to Chideru in order to verify my previous 
observations ; but before publishing the results, it was deemed neces- 
sary that I should devote more time to the study of the productus 
limestone and the triassicbeds at other localities in the Salt Range. 
1 was consequently deputed during the Held season i899'i9oo, to the 
Salt Range, where I visited and carefully examined the sections near 
Virgal, Warcha and Chideru. Although there are still many other 
localities which could not be visited, the study of the above sections 
has proved with absolute certainty the existence of a gradual passage 
between productus limestone and ceratite formation. This is no new 
discovery so to speak, because Mr. Wynne had already noticed the 
same, but my observations proved enough to show that Waagen’s 
belief in an unconformity between the productus limestone and the 
ceratite formation, which he has distinctly set forth * iito the now 
famous paper on the sub-division of the triassic system is abso- 
lutely erroneous. But more than that, I succeeded in discovering a 
species closely related to Otoceras^ not as I expected, below the 
lower ceratite limestone, but actually right in the middle of the 
ceratite marl, thus not only proving that Otoeeras beds exist in the 
Salt Range, as I have always maintained on stratigraphical grounds, 
but that the ceratite marls have to be considered to be the equi- 
valent of the Otoeeras beds. 

In addition to the above 1 discovered that the main layer of 
Xenodiscus carbonarius, Waagen,* is considerably lower down in the 
sequence than believed to be by Waagen. A few more observa- 
tions regarding the boulder bed, speckled sandstone and the lower 
productus limestone enabled me to trace satisfactorily the relations 
between the glacial palseo-dyas and the marine neo-dyas. 

It would be out of place to go into details in a preliminary note, 
and 1 reserve to myself the right of being more explicit in a subsequent 
paper. It will be perfectly sufficient if I give here the section near 
Chideru, and also set forth the sub-division of the productus lime- 

’ Entwurf einer Gliadaruns <1. pslsf. d. Trias Systems. Sitttt sgsber d. K. K 

Akadamie d. Wineiitch, 1895, Vol.ClVf Pt. i^p. 1271 if. 

3 lo order not to cauw imflikM I rotaiQ WuKfo'e name^ though in mauy Otei 1 w 
not agree with him as to the oorrectnen of the deteniHwtioMs 
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stone and ceratite formation as adopted by me on the strength of 
loy recent observations. 


a.— S ection in the Chideru Ravine. 

The small village of Chideru is situated in the western part of the 
Salt Range, about la miles north of Wanbachran railway station, and 
therefore easily accessible during all times of the year. To north-east 
of the village, which is right at the foot of the hills, a tortuous 
and wild glen cuts through a low range, which is succeeded by 
a fairly broad valley ; it is here where the passage between 
productus limestone and ceratite formation can best be seen. 

At the foot of the hills a detached mass of middle productus 
limestone, dipping at a high angle towards west, and disappearing 
under the alluvial deposits will be met with. It is much shattered 
and separated by a small fault from a purple coloured sandstone. 
The latter is followed by the lavender clay the beds of which form a 
distinct flexure. Above the lavender clay follows a series of beds, 
the exact nature of which could not be ascertained as they are covered 
with debris from the middle productus limestone. Then follows the 
middle productus limestone, obviously a slipped mass, which is 
separated from the main range by a fault. In the main range 
we first have a slope, covered with talus, probably hiding the lower 
part of the middle productus limestone, then the middle productus 
limestone forming a precipice facing west, and dipping about 5o®-6o® 
north-east. Then follows in an uninterrupted series, the upper 
productus limestone, and the ceratite formation, which dips towards 
the productus limestone on the northern side of the valley, thus 
proving the existence of another fault. In descending order the 
sevction is as follows 

Ft. in. 

26. Whitish calcareous sandstone 120 

25. Stachella sandstone 50 

24. Olive coloured, thin bedded limestone, alternating with . 50 o 
marls of the same colour (Zone of Siephaniies su* 
pirhus). 

23* Olive coloured, somewhat brownish, rather hard calcareous 10 o 
i sandstone, with numerous specimens of Flemingites 
fleminfianuSt’Waofgen, and Aspidiietsuperbut, Waagen 
(Zone of Flemingites fiemingianus). 
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22. Dark bluish green marls having a few thin layers of lime- 
stone imbedded. Fossil very common, the following 
Zones could be distinguished-— 

Zone of KoninckiieM volutus, Waagen • 

Zone of Prionolobtts roiuntatus^ Waagen. 
Zone of CelUUs spec. 

91 . Dark brown, hard and flaggy limestone with numerous 
ill-preserved fragments of CtTafit§s • • • • 

20 Green marl • • 

19. Dark brown, hard and flaggy limestone with numerous 
ill-preserved fragments of Ceratitei • • . , 

l 3 « Light brown, thinly-bedded sandstone separated by 

argillaceous layers 

17. Limestone of rusty brown colour, hard and ringing under 
the hammer ; indistinct traces of ammonoid^a 
16. Light brown, thinly-bedded sandstone separated by 
argillaceous layers 

15. Hard, dark, calcareous sandstone, full of small frag- 
ments of shells, apparently Billerophon (?) or 
Stachella. 

14. Shaly calcareous sandstone of brown colour, apparently 
unfossiliferous 

13. Hard, dark brown, calcareous sandstone separated by 
argillaceous layers, full of fragments of shells (BelUr- 
ophon (?) or Siachella). 

1 2« Brown day . 

1 !• Thickly-bedded rather soft sandstone of pale yellow 
colour forming a very continuous bed, subdivided by 
a few argillaceous layers only. Unfossiliferous. 
xo Light brown.clay, with strings of calcareous sandstone 
and grypsum, unfossiliferous . . • • • 

9. Hard limestone of light brown colour, full of— 
Bellerophon impr$uuSy Waagen 
Schioodu$ pinguis, Waagen. 

8 Soft yellowish sandstone, unfossiliferous 
7, Soft sandstone of light yellow colour, full of large speci- 
mens of Productus indicus, Waagen • . • . 

6. Soft sandstone of dark brown colour containing numerous 
spedftiens of— 

Produetui indicus^ Waagen, 

Oldhamina deeipienit Koninck, 

D§ntalium h$rculameumf Waagen • 
$• Soft rusty brown sandstone, with hard calcareous layers, 
full of— 


Ft: m. 

100 Q 


3 o 

2 O 
5 O 
2 6 
o 4 

3 o 
o 6 


3 6 

4 3 


o 4 

5 6 


12 o 
1 6 
4 o 
9 o 


95 o 


Dirbyia himispherieo^ Waagen 


• X20 o 
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Ft. is. 

4. Hard, brown sandstone in thick layers apparently un* 

fossiliferous • . 65 o 

3. Yellow sandstone with bard streaks, full of— 

Productus indicus, Waagen, 

Produetus cora, d’Orbigny . . . 50 o 

2. Greenish clay apparently unfossiliferous . . . 25 o 

1. Hard nodular limestone of grey colour, full of fossils, 
thickness not measured, but representing the typical 
middle productus limestone. 

If we go through the above section, the single beds of which, as 
cannot sufficiently be emphasised, pass so gradually into each other, 
that it is frequently difficult to draw the boundary between the same, 
we may observe that there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the 
age of the beds i, a to 9, and 17 to a6. 

The beds 17 to 26 represent the ceratite formation in its horU 
sons as distinguished by Wynne, viz. 

Ft. in. 

35 ") 

24 > Upper ceratite limestone and ceratite sandstone . 77 o 

23 J 

22 Ceratite marls ....... 120 o 

21-17 Lower ceratite limestone • . . . 12 lo 

The beds a to 9 unquestionably represent the upper productus 
limestone. Bed i represents the middle productus limestone. 

There remain therefore only beds 16 to 10 having an aggregate 
thickness of 29' i*', the stratigraphical position of which remains 
somewhat uncertain for the present, owing to the absence of dis- 
tinct fossils. The lithological character of the beds from Nos. 15 to 
10 is h 9 wever such that I would unquestionably include them in the 
upper productus limestone as it is more in accordance with the 
lower than with the upper beds. It is extremely unfortunate that 
the fragfments of the shells are so minute, that it is impossible to say 
whether they belonged to the genus Bellerophon or Stachella. 

The above section proves unquestionably the gradual passage 
between the productus limestone and the ceratite formation ; but 
in order to understand the conditions more clearly we may sum- 
marise the lithological facts in the following way : 

In the middle productus limestone hard, white limestone in 
thick beds prevails. This is gradually replaced by soft limestone 
of brownish colour separated by argillaceous beds of considerable 
thickness, in various tinges of yellow or brown. The colour of the 
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shales gradually darkens to bluish green, as can be particularly 
well seen near Vergal ; and the limestone bands become more 
subordinate. The lower part of the ceratite marl is dark blue, 
but the colour gradually gets lighter, at the same time thin beds of 
limestone, argillaceous limestone, even sandstone, make their 
appearance, and towards the close of the series whitish beds appear. 

Whatever view may eventually be held with regard to the ceratite 
formation I cannot sufficiently emphasise the fact that stratigraphic* 
ally it belongs to the productus limestone series, from which it 
cannot possibly be separated, and any attempt at a sub*division must 
absolutely and solely be based on palaeontological grounds. 


3.— Notes on the productus limestone. 

Further east of Chideru a very fine section from the middle 
productus limestone up to the base of the ceratite formation can 
be seen. The beds are here particularly rich in fossils. It was at 
this place that I discovered the main layer of Xenodiscus carbon- 
arius which occurs in about the topmost 20 feet of the middle 
productus limestone together with Productus indicus. 

Under these circumstances it is no longer admissible to dis- 
tinguish a separate cephalopod bed within Waagen’s meaning, in the 
upper productus limestone, particularly if we keep in mind that 
the cephalopods in this group are extremely rare. 

Unfortunately I had no opportunities of studying the lower pro- 
ductus limestone in greater detail, because it is nowhere well devel- 
oped in the localities which I have visited. 1 have, however, been 
able to ascertain, that if developed together at the same place, the 
glacial boulder bed is always the oldest in the series ; this is over- 
laid by the speckled sandstone beds, which in their turn are followed 
by the lavender clay ; the lavender clay passes gradually into the 
lower productus limestone. 

So far only very few fossils have been found in the lower part 
of the series, namely, bivalve casts and Conularia nodules. 

The productus limestone fauna makes its appearance very sud- 
denly, and in the lowest fossiliferous bed which 1 could discover the 
•ame fauna prevails as in higher beds. 
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The following is the sub-division of the permian in the Salt 
Range according to my interpretation : — 
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Progress report on the Survey of Spiti and adjoining areas, hy 
H. H. Hayden, B.A„ B.E., Officiating Deputy Superintend 
dent, Geological Survey of Indta. 

In order to resume the work begun in the summer of 1898 , 1 re« 
turned to Spiti in May of last year. 1 was accompanied on this 
occasion by my colleague, Dr. A. von KrafFt, to whose valuable assis- 
tance must be attributed much of the progress made during the past 
season. 

A short summary of the results obtained in 1898 has already 
been published in the last "General Report, ” 1898-99,^ from 
which it will be seen that special attention was paid to the older 
beds of Spiti, including the palaeozoic group and the lower trias. 
The chief object in view, therefore, during the past season was to 
examine, in as great detail as was possible in the time at our dis- 
posal, the remainder of the mesozoic group, and alBO% complete 
the geological map of Spiti and carry the survey, as far as possible, 
into the adjoining areas. Although much of this has been accom- 
plished, and the results obtained have proved to be more compre- 
hensive and more important than we had expected, yet a few points 
atill remain doubtful and it is desirable, before publishing an account 
having any pretensions to completeness, that these should be cleared 
up by a short visit to certain localities, which owing to want of time 
have hitherto received less attention than they deserve. 

The earlier part of the past season was devoted to an examination 
of the whole sequence of rocks found in the valleys of the Pin and 
Parahio rivers. 1 then left Spiti and crossed the Mdnirang pass into 
Bashahr, where 1 completed the map of the north-western portion of 
that state, working round eventually to the junction of the Spiti and 
Pira rivers, whence 1 crossed a portion of Hundes, striking British 
territory again at Chigya Sumdo in Rupshu. I thence worked op to 
Tso* Moriti and mapped as much as was possible of the portions of 
Rupshu adjoining Spiti, returning to Kibber vta the Pirang La.» 
In the meantime Dr. Krafft, who had remained in Spiti, had been 
engaged in mapping some of the north-eastern parts of that area, 

* Sm pac«i n to as sad 46 to s*< 
a Tw-laka. 
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and in working out in detail the whole of the mesozoic group from 
tower trias to cretaceous : he then joined me at Kibber and we 
worked out via Losar and the Hamta pass to Kulu. 


Spiti and Bashahr. 


MiddU haimaniaz* 


Palasoaoie Group. 

Haimanta There is little to add to the notes made in 

i8g8 with reference to this system : we have still failed to find in 
Spiti any trace of the lowest sub>division, as seen in the eastern 
Himalayas, via., that characterised by the prevalence of conglo* 
merates.* 

The middle division, as seen in Spiti, was described in the pre> 
vious summary. In Bashahr it is exposed in 
the Thanam and Sutlej valleys and consists 
in the former locality of quartzites and slates with beds of grit to- 
wards the top. 

In the Sutlej valley below Hango the rocks of this division have 
been much altered by intrusive granite and are represented chiefly by 
quartz schists and garnetiferous mica schists with Kyanite. 

The upper haimantas ( “ red quartz shales ’* of Mr. Griesbach 
are well developed in Bashahr, and are more 
characteristic than in Spiti. They consist 
of dark blue, black and green magnesium slates, weathering bright 
red and yellow, with subordinate bands of quartz schist and black 
carbonaceous shale, — the whole having a thickness of not less than 
1,000 feet. 

It has already been recorded ( see previous report ) that in the 
Ufper efmbrian •• trilo- valley of the Parahio river in Spiti, these « red 
bittbeds” quartz shales” are overlain by a series of 

<}uartzites and slates, with thin bands of reddish brown dolomite, 
and in these beds upper Cambrian triiobiies were found in 1898. 
Wherever the upper haimantas have been found, careful search has 
been made for these ‘'trilobite beds,’' but except in the Pin 
valley near iKluth, fossils have not been discovered in any new 
locality. 

‘ M«in., G. S. I., vol. XXIit, p. 51. 


Upper haimantas^ 
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A detailed examination of the original section in the Parahio valley 
tiiH fiffctffi* proves that an important unconformity exists 
formtty. between this series and the overlying Silurian 

grits and quartzites. The highest member of the upper Cambrian 
is a thick bed of reddish*brown dolomite, which is apparently always 
overlain by one or more bands of conglomerate. The lowest of these 
bands is made up of fragments of the dolomite, and varies in thickness 
from about five feet to nearly two hundred ; in the former case it 
lies on an eroded surface of the dolomite, but in the latter, it com' 
pletely replaces the dolomite, and rests unconformably on the shales 
and quartzites of the " trilobite beds.” 

The upper conglomerate is composed of fragments of quartzite 
probably derived from the upper and middle haimantas, and has been 
found in every section examined, whereas the lower or dolomite con* 
glomerate is occasionally absent, as is the case in the Thanam valley. 
The boundary between the upper cambrian and silurian systems should 
probably be taken at the base of these conglomerates, an4not, as was 
originally suggested, at the base of the reddish*brown dolomite : this 
assumption, however, is based merely on the intimate lithological con- 
nection betw'een the dolomite and the underlying beds, for no fossils 
of lower Silurian age have yet been found in Spiti. 

Silurian.— \t is possible that no lower silurian rocks occur in this 
. area, for there is no trace of the ” lower silurian 

erriurtanf limestone ” found by Mr. Griesbach in the 

Niti sections, its place being apparently taken in Spiti by the upper 
Cambrian trilobite beds and conglomerates ( in the Parahio valley )• 
and by the conglomerates, with portions of the trilobite beds, in the 
Pin valley and other localities. 

Throughout Spiti the higher conglomerate passes up gradually into 
the great system of red grits and quartzites referred by Mr. Griesbach 
to the upper silurian. In Spiti no trace of fossils has been found in 
this series, but it is overlain by some 650 feet of shales, and lime- 
stones contmning an undoubted upper silurian fauna, and its age is 
therefore probably either middle or lower silurian. 

The upper silurian rocks were briefly described in my previous 
report. Further collections made, daring the 

pper *■ urian. season, include several specimens of Caly- 

mene sp., numerous brachiopods and very fine specimens of 


Upper iilurian. 
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ffalysiies eatenularia, Lttck., aad the aMumptio* «f an upper 
Silurian age for these beds has now been confirmed. 

The grey coral limestone containing Mole over- 
lain by about 100 ft. of hard, grey, siliceous lime- 
Devontan f stone, weathering brownish*red (— “ red crinoid 

limestone,’* Griesbach). A few fossils have been obtained from this 
limestone, but they are not sufficiently well-preserved to throw much 
light on the question of the age of the rock : its position, however, 
—immediately overlying upper Silurian beds — would indicate a 
devonian age. But further search in the sections near Lio in Bashahr 
would probably result in the discovery of better fossils. 

The red crinoid limestone passes up gradually into a reddish 
quartzite, which in turn shades off into the white (Muth) quartzite. 

Carboniferous and permian . — In the section near Muth— “south- 
ern facies “ (Stoliczka) — this quartzite is overlain by a few hundred 
feet of limestone which is separated from the overlying permian sand- 
stone and productus shales by a thin bed of conglomerate, while in the 
sections in lower Spiti (the “ eastern facies “), the productus shales 
and their associated sandstone (or sandy limestone) are underlain by 
conglomerates which pass down into several thousand feet of alter- 
nating shales and quartzites, and neither the white (Muth) quartzite, 
nor the overlying limestone, are seen ; it was, therefore, supposed by 
previous observers (Stoliczka and Griesbach) that an unconformity 
existed between the carboniferous limestones and the productus shales. 
This unconformity— which occurs at the base, not of the productus 
shales but of the permian calcareous sandstone, which everywhere 
immediately underlies the productus shales — has now been traced 
throughout the whole length of Spiti and northern Bashahr. In Spiti 
the characteristic facies of the upper palaeozoic is the southern of 
Stoliczka, ms., the white (Muth) quartzite overlain by a relatively small 
thickness of grey limestone, upon which the permian sandstone rests 
unconformably. At the head of the Thanam valley, the limestone gra* 
dually disappears and the sandstone lies on the white quartzite, which, 
however, as the outcrop is followed from west to east, also dies out, and 
so on with the underlying beds until the permian sandstone is found 
resting with apparent conformity on the red Silurian quartzite. Higher 
beds then gradually re-app.ear, and at the Hangrang pass, between 
Sungnam and Hango, the sandstone rests on the lower beds of the 
upper Silurian limestones. North of Hango the white (Muth) ^quartzite 
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is again seen in small patches, gradually increasing in thickness, till 
above Lio in the valley of the Lipak river, ^hat appears to be a 
complete section of the carboniferous and permian beds is found. 
The section up to the top of the Muth quartzite is perfectly normal ; 
these follow in ascending order 
(a) grey limestone, 

{h) alternating beds of limestone, shale and quartzite, with a 
thin band of conglomerate, 

(c) thick mass of hard, dark limestone, with some flaggy sand- 
stones and slates, 

(</) shales and quartzites (the “eastern facies” ), 

(e) conglomerates and grits passing up into calcareous sand- 
stone (permian), 

(/) productus shales. 

This is probably the most complete section of carboniferous and 
permian beds yet known in the Himalayas, and the total thickness 
from the base of the Muth quartzite to the base of the productus 
shales is certainly not less than 5,000 feet. 

Fossils have been found in a, e, d, and e. In the lowest bed 
(a),— “upper carboniferous limestone (8a)” of 
rup^^TbSSl^L. Griesbach »— ^rarAia^a* are common, but as 
a rule badly preserved : they include the genera 
Productus^ Athyris, Dielasma Derhyia and Syringothyris, the last- 
named being the commonest, and being represented by at least two 
species, which, however, owing to the bad state of preservation of 
the specimens cannot be identified with certainty. One species, 
however, is indistinguishable from a form described by Dr. Diener • 
as S. euspidata, Mart. Diener's specimen was collected by Stoliezka 
near Kuling in Spiti, where this limestone is exposed ; the specimen, 
however, would seem too fragmentary to warrant specific identifica- 
tion. 

Fossils occur at several horizons in the sub-division (c) These 
include species of Syringothyris, Spiriferina, 
r Permian. Rhynckonella ^cf. pleurodon^ Phill.), Discina, 

> Mem., S. I.. Vol. XXIII, p. ai6. 

• Pel. ledict, eer. XV, Vol. I,pt.s,p. 76 . Dr.Dieiieriiiferethmt theepeeimee miooUe^ 
from e lower cerboniferoes limaitoiie which, in Nili, occur below the white (Muth) qnerteite ; 
thie bed, however, ii not espoced et Kulbig, the lowest member of the section beins the white 
qssrtzite. The mstris, too, is iadistinguishsbte ftom that of specimens collaeted by ns in 
Spiti in the nfftr Kmestose (8a)« His mfitwoe of a lower cwbooiferoui sge istterafore hardly 
insliSed. 
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Athyris, Producfus, Ckonetes, Derbyia. As a rule the specimens 
are too poor to be identified specifically, but they strongly resemble 
forms from the productus limestone of the Salt Range and are prob> 
ably of permian age. A pygidium of Phillipsia, closely resembling 
P. cliffordi, Woodw., was also found in these beds. 

In the time at my disposal it was possible to make only a super* 

Probabh r nu nt examination of this section, but the re- 

Mtiv^o/tke"Pndu^ semblance between the series of quartzites and 
iamestoiu.'* limestones and the productus limestone aeries 

as seen on the North*West Frontier is very striking, and it is pro- 
bable that a detailed investigation would throw considerable light on 
the true relation and extent of the carboniferous and permian sys- 
tems of the Himalayas. 

The overlying shales and quartzites attain a thickness of about 
4,000 feet, but are rarely fossiliferous. Near 
Fenesiella $kales. however, some of the higher shale bands 

contain large numbers of Bryoeoa chiefly Fenestella, and these beds 
probably represent the Barus or Zewin beds of Kashmir. Brachiopods 
also occur, but they are very badly preserved. 

These shales and quartzites are overlain by grits and conglo- 
merates of varying thickness, passing up into a 
CoHglomeraies, coarse calcareous sandstone or sandy limestone. 
Fossils, chiefly Producti, occur in the grits, but they are lladly 
„ . ^ , preserved as a rule. The calcareous sandstone, 

PttfUtGIt sttfidstofic t - , f I • f 

however, contains numerous brachtopods^ among 
which the following forms have been recognised : 

Spirifer musakheylensis, Dav. 

„ cf. nitiensis, Diener. 

Athyris gerardi, Diener. 

„ subtilita. „ 

Productus purdoni, Dav. 

Martinia glabra, Mart. 

Dielasma sp. 


Conglomerates. 


Permian sandstone. 


In Spiti and Bashahr this bed invariably accompanies the 
productus shales, with which it seems always to be intimately con- 
nected. Below it occurs the great unconformity which is so strongly 
marked in the southern parts of Spiti and in the Thanam valley* 
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Calcareous sandstone or 
sandy limestone, under- 
lain by grits and conglo- 
merates. 

With Spirifer muiakh$yUnsiB^ 
Dzv^tAthyrU gerardU Diener, 
Athyris iuhiiliiay Diener, Pro* 
ductus pur doni^ Dav., Mariinia 
glabra^ Mart, Dielasma sp. 

Carboniferous and pertnian. 

Alternating beds of shale 
and quartzite. 

Limestones, slates and 
quartzites. 

With numerous bryoBoa and 
hrachiopoda* 

With Phillips fa cf. cliff or di^ 
Woodw., Syringcihyris sp., 
Spirifirina sp., Rhynchonella 
cf. pleurodon^ Phill,, Discina 
Athyris sp., Productus sp., 
Chonetes sp. and Derbyia sp. 

Grey limestone, often oolitic 
and crinoidal. 

With Productus^ Athyris^ 

Dielasma^ Syringothyris (the 
last named genus very common). 


White quartzite =“ Muth 
quartzite '* (Stoliczka). 

1 

Apparently unfossiliferous • 

P Caiboniferous. 

Grey siliceous limestone, 
weathering brownish red 
=*‘Red crinoid lime- 
stone ” (Griesbach). 

With fragments of crinoids and 
brachiopods. 

P Devonian 

Limestones, marls and 
slates. 

With Halysiies catenularia^ Lmck., 
and other corals in the upper 
beds 

and 

Calymene sp., Strophomena sp., 
in the lower. 

1 

Upper Silurian. 

Red gritty quartzite, under- 
lain by conglomerate. 

• 

Apparently unfossiliferous . 

P Lower silurian. 

Slates and quartzites, with 
a few bands of dolomite. 

With upper Cambrian tnlobiUs • 

Upper Cambrian. 

Red quartz- schists, slates 
and carbonaceous shales. 


Upper haimanta. 

Quartzites and slates • 

. 

Middle haimanta. 
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Mesozoic Group. 


Triat . — During the season of 1898 work was confined chiefly ter 
the lower trias including the *'Otoceras beds/ "Subrobustus 
beds" and Muschelkalk, from all of which collections were made. 
These collections were examined by Dr. A. von Krafft (see 
General Report," 1898-99, p. 1 1) and were found to include some 
new and interesting material. During the past season considerable 
additions — chiefly of new or rare forms — have been made to those 
collections, but attention was chiefly directed to the upper trias, 
from which collections were made while the whole sequence of beds 
was examined, so far as was possible in the time at our disposal. 
During the past few months these collections have been examined 
by Dr. Krafft, and the following notes are based chiefly on the results 
of his investigations, of which a fuller account will be found in 
Dr. von Krafft’s paper in this year’s " General Report." Most of 
the upper triassic horizons known in the eastern sections of 
the Himalayas have been recognised in Spiti, where, however, the 
fossils contained in them are often small in number and badly pre- 
served : but some compensation for this is found in the existence in 
Spiti of other horizons rich in fossils, hitherto unrecorded from the 
Himalayas. 

The productus shales are overlain by about six feet of black 
limestone and shale— the '* Otoceras beds" of 
Otoceras is rare, the most characteristic 
genera being Ophiceras in the lower layers and 
Meekoceras in the upper. 

This bed is overlain by grey, thin>bedded earthy limestones, al- 
ternating with narrow bands of shale. These represent the “ sub. 
robustus beds " (Diener) of the eastern sections. This term, how- 
ever, is not applicable to the Spiti area. 

These are overlain by a thick bed (60 ft.— 90 ft.) of gr^ nodular 
limestone, in which fossils are very rare and, with the exception of 
one form ^Nautilus ex. aff. N. palladii, Mojs.), too badly preserved 
to be identified. 

The next series— muschelkalk— consists of grey concretionary 
limestone in beds about one foot thick, 

MtutkelkM, separated by thin bands of shale. The lowest 
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bed contains lower muschelkalk forms together with CeratitiS 
subrobustusi E. von Mojs. 

Separated from this by a thin parting of shale is another band of 
limestone containing numerous brachiopods, the commonest being 
Spiriferina'stracheyif Salt. This is overlain by the remainder of 
the muschelkalk with the usual fossils, vis., Ptychites gerardi^ 
Blanf., Ptychites rugifer^ Oppel, etc. 

The muschelkalk is overlain by a series of calcareous shales 
with thin bands of limestone, containing several 
”* species of ammonites as well as large numbers 
of Daonella indica, Bitt. and D. lomtneli, Wiss. 
The prevalence of this characteristic ladinic species is very in- 
teresting, and it would seem that that stage is amply represented in 
Spiti and includes a considerable thickness of beds hitherto sup- 
posed to be of carnic age. The hiatus said to exist in the eastern 
sections between the muschelkalk and the upper carnic is therefore 
probably only local. 

These '* daonella shales” pass up gradually into a series of dark 
splintery and flaggy limestones with thin bands of shale. Daonella 
lommelit Wiss., has been found in the lower beds, but in the upper is 
apparently replaced by species of Halobia. - * 

This limestone is overlain by a thick series of light grey 
calcareous shales with dark limestone bands, containing, as a rule, 
few fossils. The lowest bed of this series is a dark grey shale full of 
black cherty concretions containing fossils, chiefly Trachyceras (cf. 
aonoides) and foannites eymbi/ortnis, Waag. The overlying shales 
and limestones contain also species of Halobia and Megalodon, and 
a band rich in brachiopods including Spirifer shalshalensis, Bitt., and 
Rhynchonella iankana, Bitt. Towards the top, limestones are more 
numerous, the series gradually becoming one of limestone with 
subordinate bands of shale. These beds, which contain Tropites 
cf. fub-bullato, V. Hau., and Clydonautilus griesbachi, E. v. Mojs., 
presumably represent the "Tropites limestone” of Kalapani, but the 
fossils are few and badly preserved. 

Above this series is a great mass of hard dolomitic limestone, 
which has yielded only Megalodon and a few brackiopodi and latnelm 
liiranchst It is overlain by sandy limestones, flaggy sandstones and 
dark micaceous shales. The limestones contain bivalves and am- 
monites, the latter including Paratibetites aff. tornquisti^ E, v« Iilois., 

O 
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and "i Hauerites sp« The sandstones are full of badly-preserved 
plant remains, and the shales contain nnmefous concretions con- 
taining chiefly Juvavites sp., and Paraiibetiiet tornquisti, E. v» 
Mojs., a fauna resembling that of the " Halorites beds ** of the eastern 
sections. 

The next bed, which forms a very characteristic horizon in Spiti 
and Rupshu, consists of a hard grey or white’ dolomitic limestone 
full of corals, amongst which a very common form is one resembling 
Lithodendron. Other fossils are rare, but gastropods occur in 
Rupshu and hrachiopods — including Spiriferina grieshachif Bitt., 
were found by Dr. Krafft near Lilang. This limestone may be equi- 
valent to the Spiriferina griesbaehi beds’* of Niti. 

Above the main mass of the limestone are thin-bedded earthy 
limestones containing badly preserved fragments of ammonites. 

These beds are overlain by flaggy sandstones and shales, strongly 
resembling the series immediately underlying the coral limestone. 
Fossils occur near the top of this series, chiefly in two horizons, the 
lower of which consists of a band composed entirely ofarcmains of 
Monotis salinaria. The higher horizon lies at the top of the shales, 
and is very rich in fossils, chiefly Spiriferina griesbachi, Bitt.j 
which occurs in enormous numbers. Immediately above this horizon 
are some bands of limestone containing a large bivalve fauna. 

The overlying beds form one of the most constant and charac* 
teristic horizons of the upper trias of Spiti, and consist of a series 
of white and brown quartzites, with subordinate limestone bands. 
The white quartzite bed can be seen at a distance of several miles 
running as a thin white band among the darker beds in the high cliffs 
of the upper trias. With the quartzites are intercalated limestones, 
amongst which is a characteristic bed containing numerous very 
large specimens of Megalodon sp. This bed is found everywhere, 
but is specially well marked in the Para valley, north of the Paring 
La, where a very fine Megalodon was obtained. Numerous sections 
of a bivalve nearly two feet in diameter occur in this bed, and pro- 
bably represent Dicer ocardium, but no specimens could be obtained. 
Thu is the characteristic horizon in Stoliczka’s ** Para limestone." 

Above this quartzite series is a great mass of limestone over 

probably representing the up. 
permost trias, the rhstic, and much of the 
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jorassic (lias to probably middle iorassic). Fossils are rare i9 the 
lower part of this limestone. 

Jurassic.— About the middle of the series fossils become mote 
numerons and resemble liassic types, among these being a Spiri/eritus 
cf. obtusaSf 0pp., which occufs about 900 feet above the base of tbo 
series ; about 1,000 feet higher up an ammonite almost identical with 
Stephanoceras coronatum of the Kelloway was found by Dr. von 
Krafit, and above this, brachiopods occur in very large number. 


Much of this limestone was included by Dr. Stoliczka in his 
lower Tagling limestone,*' which he believed to be of liassic age ; 
it is probable, however, that the uppermost beds are younger, probably 
middle Jurassic. The upper Tagling limestone which was said to 
occur only on the Baralatse range, where he found it on the Tagling 
and Parang passes, proves to be in reality a lower portion of his 
lower Tagling limestone, whichjhas been brought by an inversion above 
the higher beds of the same series, its age being probably liassic. 
These beds are well seen on the saddle of the Parang La. 

A few fossils were collected from the Spiti shales, but they are 
not likely to add to our knowledge of the series, 
previous collections having been very large. 
Cretaceous.— The Gieumal sandstone Was examined in some 
detail by Dr. Krafft and many fossils, chiefly 
bivalves, collected. 

The overlying Chikkim limestone, which, in the neighbourhood 
of Chikkim, has yielded only Foraminiferae similar 
to those previously collected by Stoliczka, in the 
Lingti valley, contains also Belemnites. 

In spite of careful search no fossils were found 
CkihHmthaUs. in the Chikkim shales. 


S^H shahsu 


CUumal sandstone» 


Chikkim lm$sioni. 


Hundes and Rupshu. 

• 

The route followed from Bashahr to Rupshu lay from Kurig, on 
the Para river, northwards over the hilUranges to Parkyo, thence 
down again to the Para river near Kharak, where the river is with 
difficulty fordable, thence along the high ranges on the left side of 
the river, by the small village of Akse, to Chagya Sumdo. The 
southern portion of the area traversed consists entirely of mesozoic 

oa 
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rocks. Just north of Kurig the paixozoic rocks are replaced by lower 
trias beds, dipping to the north and north-east. These are followed 
by the upper trias, and, at and near the village of Parkyo, by Jurassic 
beds, with Spiti shales. North and north-west of Parkyo, along the 
right side of the Para river, the Spiti shales are found on the 
higher parts of the mountains, much of the*great range between Spiti 
and Hundes being composed of younger mesozoic beds. Near 
Kharak, only upper trias beds occur, and these continue for many 
miles to the north, but are gradually replaced by older beds, till, at 
the boundary between Hundes and Rupshu, palzozoic rocks predo- 
minate, the trias being found only in the higher parts of the ranges. 
To the north of Kharak, just beyond the village of Akse, the rocks 
begin to show signs of metamorphism, which becomes more and more 
marked towards the north. The greater part of southern Rupshu 
is, as stated by Stoliczka, composed of metamorphic schists, which 
being as a rule completely devoid of any trace of fossils, had not 
hitherto been assigned to any definite geological period. The 
' recent traverse through Hundes, and the examination of jportions of 
Rupshu hitherto unvisited, has now rendered this possible^ and they 
have been found to include both trias and palaeozoic beds. As a rule 
the whole of the carboniferous, permian and trias systems as far as 
the base of the upper triassic coral limestone, consist of a series of 
calcareous or siliceous schists, slates and quartzites. Above the 
coral limestone the upper trias and succeeding systems, which, how- 
ever, are found only in the higher ranges, have been comparatively 
little altered, and can be identified by their fossils. The coral lime- 
stone forms a most valuable horizon, and throughout Southern 
Rupshu consists of a conspicuous white dolomite, in which the 
characteristic corals occur in abundance. Below this limestone, 
however, metamorphism has in almost all cases completely obli- 
terated all traces of fossils, but the main characters of the rocks have 
been sufficiently retained to render possible a correlation of the 
various systems. This correlation, based at first on lithological 
grounds, has been borne out by the subsequent discovery of fossils. 

The highest beds seen are the Jurassic limestones found on the 
Parang La, and near Tatang encamping ground in 
Jmrauie, valley : these are underlain by the usual 

limestones (Dachsteinkalk) followed to the north by the upper trias, 
Triat, with the characteristic coral limestone. Under 
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these are limestones (often calcareous schists) and slates, representing 
the remainder of the trias ; fossils [DaoneUa) have been found in 
these beds in the Pankpo lungba (lungbasstream , where the Dao« 
nella limestones and shales have been identified. 

Below the trias in the Para river section, i.e,^ along the Spiti* 
Korzok road, hard slates (probably representing the productus shales) 
contain distorted fossils, chiefly Productus sp., and Sptrifer musO“ 
kheylensis' below these slates are limestones and calcareous 
schists, part of which probably represent the calcareous (permian) 
sandstone, which occurs below the productus shales in Spiti ,* in the 
Phirse river these limestones and shales are full of crinoid stems« 
They are underlain by the characteristic conglomerates, followjpd 
by a great series of slates, schists and quartzites, which is well seen 
along the road between Narbo Sumdo and Korzok. A little to 
the south of Korzok, the siliceous beds are underlain by calcareous 
schists and crystalline limestones, as already recorded by Mr. 
Oldham.^ Thence to a point about 3^ miles north of Korzok the road 
skirts the shore of the lake (Tso Moriri) along which the section 
is composed first of limestones and calc schists as ^t Korzok, under* 
lain by limestones alternating with slates and quartzite, these in 
turn being underlain by more limestones. In this lowest series of 
limestones a bed was found containing remains of corals, strongly 
resembling a coral band which occurs near the middle of the upper 
Silurian limestones of Spiti and Bashahr. 

Below these limestones are slates or schists, gradually becoming 
garnetiferous, then felspathic, and passing gradually downwards 
through thin-bedded gneisses into the great system of gneiss and 
quartz-schist, which forms the precipitous ridge running from the 
head of Tso Moriri towards the north-west. 

There seems therefore little doubt that from the base of the trias 
down to this gneiss, the above sequence consists of the altered re* 
presentatives of the permian, carboniferous, and upper Silurian sys* 
terns, as seen in Bashahr and lower Spiti, and it is possible that the 
underlying gneiss may represent the great quarteite series which 
occurs eleswhere below the upper silnrian limestones and shales. 
Seen from a distance, the gneiss, which forms bold cliffs of a hardf 
apparently well-bedded rock, bears a striking resemblance to the 


^ Rec., G. S. I., vol. XXI. 
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Silurian quartzite, but on closer examination it is found to consbt of 
alternating beds of gneiss and partly schist. 

The gneissi which is composed of quartz, orthoclase, muscovite 
and schdrl, with very fine *^augen** structure, has a distinctly bedded 
appearance, the ‘‘ beds *' which are about two feet thick being per- 
fectly even and continuous, while the intercalated bands of quartz 
schist intensify the sedimentary appearance of the system. Unfor- 
tunately the time available did not allow of anything more than a 
cursory examination, and the base of the series not being exposed, 
it is impossible to refer it at- present to any known system. It is 
probable that a continuation of the survey towards the north-west 
would throw some light on the question, as in that direction the beds 
appear to be less metamorphosed than in the neighbourhood of Tso 
Moriri, where intrusions of granite and of basic igneous rock are 
numerous. 

Igneous Rocks. 


From the great granite mass at the head of the Sutlej valley in 
Kanaur, an arm runs almost continuously through 
GramU. mountains lying to the north of the Para river 

in Hundes, into, and through Hanle and southern Rupshu. The 
beds traversed are partly of triassic, chiefly of carboniferous age. 
In southern Rupshu the essential minerals of the granite are quartz, 
ortboclase, biotite and a little muscovite, and the rock exactly re- 
sembles the granite of the Chandra valley between Spiti and Kulu, 
where, however, garnet occurs as an accessory mineral, and bands 
of coarse pegmatite with muscovite are very common. 

Basic rocks are numerous in Rupshu, where they are found 


Boiic inirusion* 


intruded into the trias and carboniferous beds, 
and also into the Tso Moriri gneiss. They 


appear on a cursory examination to fall into two groups, a gafnet- 
iferous and a non-garnetiferous. The former are found in the 
gneiss, while the latter— chiefly composed of basalts and dolerites— 
occur among the trias and carboniferous beds. Want of time un- 
fortunately precluded more than a very rapid examination of these 
rocks, and it is impossible to say whether the two groups have each 
a distinct origin ; but the fact that all the intrusive rocks found in 
the gneiss contained garnets, while no trace of garnets could be 
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found among the intrusives occurring in the tries and carboniferous 
beds, make it seem possible that the difference may be due to the 
rock into which they have been intruded. But the evidence being 
merely negative no conclusion can safely be drawn. 


Economic Minerals. 

Gypsum ^ — In addition to the localities already recorded by Mallet, 
gypsum occurs in large quantities in the upper beds of the lime* 
stone series on the ridge between the Lipak and Yulang (Yalung) 
rivers in Bashahr, and in the upper Gyundi valley in Spiti. 

Gold.^Kt Chagya Sumdo on the Rupshu-Hundes border several 
pits have been sunk in the sub-recent deposits on the left bank of 
the Para river. Alluvial gold is said to have been obtained here in 
small quantities by the Tibetans, but the mines have not been worked 
for some fifteen or sixteen years. 1 washed a few pounds of material 
from the neighbouring stream but found no gold. 


Stratigraphica) notes on the Mesozoic rocks of Spiti, by Dr. A. von 
Krafft, Geological Survey of India, 


The following is a preliminary account of the triassic rocks 
of Spiti. It embodies the stratigraphical results obtained by 
Mr. Hayden and myself during the summer of 1899, as well as the 
results of an examination of our collections. The largest number 
of the lower trias cephalopoda, recently collected in Spiti, has been 
described and worked out in full detail. The rest of the collections 
were examined as far as they appeared to be of stratigraphical 
importance. 
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The trias has been studied by me especially in the sections near 
Lilang on the Lingti river. 

tdtwr Mm. Stqumee The Iower>triassic seqUbnce seen about 
at LOang, north of Lilang on the left bank of 

the Lingti river, is as follows 

(1) The Otoceras beds begin with a rusty brown, ferruginous 

layer of i to 5 inches in thickness, which has yielded only 
one badly preserved specimen, probably belonging to the 
genus 

Ophtceras. . ^ 

Then follows a sandy brown weathering limestone of 1 foot 7 
inches, without fossils, overlaid by 

(2) a limestone bed of i foot 5 inches, which most likely repre* 

sents the ** Main layer of Otoceras vtoodwardi*’ of the 
Shalshal cliff section (Pal.Indica, ser. XV, vol. II, pt. i,p. 3). 
This bed is full of Opkiceras sakuntala, Dien., and other 
species of Opkiceras; it further contains 

Meckoceras varaha, Dien. 

„ cf, boreale, Dien. 

„ nova sp. (two different species). 

Danubites radians, Waag. var. 

Pseudomonotis griesbachi, Bitt. 

Otoceras has not been found in this bed at Lilang. It appears to 
be very rare in Spiti. 

(3) Then follows a series of thin, black, concretionary lime> 

stone beds, alternating with thin shaly layers, together 
3 feet thick. The prominent genus in these beds is Ideeko- 
ceras. The species represented are— 

Meekoceras varaha, Dien. 

„ cf, Hodgsoni, Dien. 

as well as seven new species, one of which is already present in bed 
9 (see above). Of the six other new Meekoceras, one represents 
the group of smooth forms classified by Prof. Waagen with his 
genus Gyronites, although it is not perfectly identical with any of the 
Salt Range species. Another new species is allied— although not 
very closely— te *' Aspidites *' discus^ Waag., from the middle ceratite 
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sandstone. A third is no doubt the direct ancestor of ** AspHRet ** 
superhus, Waag., occurring in the upper division of the lower trias 
of the Himalayas (" Subrobustus beds/' Diener^)and in the upper 
region of the ceratite sandstones of the Salt Range. 

As to the rest of the new species of Meekoceras no affinities to 
described forms can be recognized. 

Besides these new species there must be mentioned a form very 
close allied to the Arctic " Xenodiscui schtnidti, E. v. Mojs. (Arkti- 
scheTriasfaunen, pl.xi,fig. it) and a form most probably identical 
with Meekoceras pulchrutn^ Waag., from the ceratite marls of the 
Salt Rat^e. There have further to be recorded— 

Proptychites ammonoides^ Waag. 

» aff. latifimbriato, Waag. 

„ Markkami, Dien. 

Clypites nova sp. 

Nautilus cf. brahmanicuSy Griesb. 

(4) The beds with MeekoceraSy ProptychiteSy etc., are overlaid by 
shales, 10 inches in thickness, followed by grey, shaly lime* 
stenes, 7 inches, with a few fossils, which in their preser* 
vation are exactly like those of the upper division of the 
lower trias. No determinable ammonites have been ob- 
tained, one fragment, however, probably belonging to 
FlemingiteSy another apparently to Clipites. Higher up 
follow brown weathering limestones, with very thin shaly 
partings without fossils. The whole thickness of the beds 
between the topmost Otoceras beds (3 above) and the 
limestones with Hedenstroemia viojsisoviesiy Dien., etc., 
(below), amounts to 4 feet 8 inches. Nothing definite can 
be said as to whether those few beds belong palaeeoto- 
logically to the overlying series, as might be supposed 
from their lithological aspect. 

*(5) The upper division of the lower trias is represented by a 
nodular limestone with very thin shaly partings, altogether 
5 feet 7 inches thick. At Lilang ammo nites are rather scarce 
and only the following few forms can be mentioned 
Danubites nivaliSy Dien. 

„ cf. ellipticusy Dien. 

Hedenstroemia mojsisovicsi, Dien. 

* For rosioai to bo given below, the term " Subrobuitni bedi " is no longer sppr<)pristo. 
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Flemingites ef, sp, ind, ex. off. trilobato, Dien. 
Psendosageceras * nov. sp. 

(6) In the following group of beds, of 30 feet thickness, which 

consists of grey shaly limestones and grey shales, alter* 
nating very regularly, fossils are extremely rare, and very 
badly preserved. The series must, however, be included 
in the upper division of the lower trias. 

(7) The next series consists of a nodular limestone of 60 feet 

thickness, again very poor in fossils. It most probably 
belongs, at least partly, to the lower muschelkalk. The 
nodular limestone is overlaid by black limestones, containing 
the lower muschelkalk cephalopod fauna, described by 
Prof. Diener from the Cfaitichun area. 

The Otoceras beds are in Spiti much thinner than in Pain* 
^ ... r. • khanda.* The thickness of unfossiliferous 

CompanstnwikPain- , , , , , . 

kkatuia (Shakkai cliff beds between both divisions of the lower trias 
tctium). .g inconsiderable in Spiti, as limestones, 

very rich in Meekoceras are present between the "main layer of 
Otoceras woodwardi** and the upper division of the lower trias. 
The lower trias is separated from the fossiliferous lower muschelkalk 
by a thick nodular limestone, probably of lower muschelkalk age, 
which is not recorded from other parts of the central Himalayas. 
Prof. Diener correlated the “ main layerof Otoceras viooduardi” 

- , with the unfossiliferous shales and sandstones 
Corrclaium^^^k Salt limestone 

of the Salt Range. At the same time he considers the unfossiliferous 
beds, present in the middle of the lower trias of Painkhanda, equi* 
valent to the lower ceratite limestone and the ceratite marls. 

The researches in Spiti have led to a different result. As stated 
above, there is only a very inconsiderable thickness of practically 
unfossiliferous beds between the two divisions of the lower tr^s. 
Therefore these cannot possibly be of very different age. More- 
over, palaeontological evidence tells against Prof. Diener’s correla- 
tion* The question will only be discussed very shortly here, but I 
hope to be able before long to give a full palaeontological account of 

* The gaaue PuudMagetcroi, created by Prof. Diener, bad ao far only been known from 
Eastern Siberia (Mdmoirs da ComiM GSologique St. Petersburg, vol. XII. No. 3. 1893). 

* Sec Griesbach, Mam. XXIU, pp. 144 to 147, Diener, Denkscbriften d. k. Akademie der 
WisseoKbaften, Vienna, iSpSt P* S8*i tad Pal. lod., I. c., p. 3* 
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the fauna of the lower trias of Spiti, and its relation to the lower 
trias of the Salt Range. 

For the present the following might be mentioned 

Several ammonites recently collected from the otoceras beds 
of Spiti are either identical with, or very closely allied to forms from 
the ceratite marls of the Salt Range, vie. 

Proptyohites ammonoides^ Waag. 

„ sp. aff. latifitn briattus^ Waag. 

Meekoceras cf. pulehrutn^ Waag. 

Here also Meekoceras varaha^ Dien., has to be mentioned, which 
proved to be of closer affinity to “kingites " lens, Waag., of the ceratite 
marls, than was hitherto admitted by Prof, Dien.^ 

The following three species are identical with, or very intimately 
related to forms described from the lower region of the ceratite 
sandstone of the Salt Range, vie. 

Danubites radians^ Waag. sp. 

„ rotula, Waag. sp. 

Meekoceras aff. radiosuntp Waag. 

The specimen mentioned above as Danubites radians, Waagen, 
was recorded in last year's General Report as a new species, 
because it differs slightly from D, radians by having a somewhat 
flattened external part. A closer examination has, however, con> 
vinced me that it cannot specifically be separated from the Salt 
Range species. A probably older variety of this species, with very 
sharp marginal edges occurs at Lilang in a bed, which 1 believe to be 
equivalent to the main layer of Otoceras woodwardV' of the 
Shalshal cliff section. 

The palzontological evidence recorded above leads to the 
conclusion that the Otoceras beds are equivalent to the ceratite 
yiarls, and the lower ceratite sandstones of the Salt Range. 

So far there is no decisive proof that the lower ceratite limestone 
is also represented in the Otoceras beds, although this is very 
probable for stratigraphical reasons. This is also indicated by 
certain faunistic affinities already recognized by Professor Diener 
fPal. Ind., 1. c.j p. lyfi}. 


1 Pal. lod , Ser, XV. Vd. II, Pt. 1, p. 144. 
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The upper division of the lower trias has been correlated by 
Professor Diener with the whole ceratite sandstpnes of the Salt 
Range.^ From what has been said above, it appears much more 
probable that the upper division of the lower trias of the Himalayas 
corresponds only to the two higher divisions of the ceratite sand* 
stones, MS., the Stachella beds and the Flemingties fiemingianus 
beds> This also agrees better with Professor Diener's own results. 
Of the eight species from the upper part of the lower trias, which 
be mentions as being either intimately connected or probably 
identical with Salt Range species, he refers five to forms occurring 
in the middle and upper st^e of the ceratite sandstones. He 
compares one with a species of the jtassage beds between the 
ceratite sandstones and the upper ceratite limestone, another to 
a species of the upper ceratite limestone. Only a single species is 
referred to a form known from the lower ceratite sandstones.* 

The lower trias of the Salt Range and the Himalayas will 


therefore have to be correlated as follows 

Salt Uange. 

f n. fiemingianus beds. 
Ceratite sandstones < Stachella beds. 

I. Lower stage of C. S. 


Himalayas. 

/ Upper stage of 
t ower trias. 


Ceratite marls 1 Qtoceras 

Lower ceratite limestone 1 


beds. 


One of the most interesting results of the stratigraphical re* 
, , „ „ searches in Spiti consists undoubtedly in the 

Igyfber Muschtlkalk. of Inivpr 


"■ discovery in several localities of the lower 

MiTcrle’’ of muschelkalk cephalopod fauna, which was des* 

discovered in Spit*. cribed by Professor Diener chiefly from the 

eastern slope of the limestone crag Chitichun No. i north-west of 
Lochambelkichak encamping ground in Hundes.* 

This fauna was discovered by Mr. Middlemiss in a few blocks 
of red limestone, imbedded in Spiti shales, under conditions which 
did not allow of its stratigraphical position being ascertained. THe 
fossils were chiedy derived from red crinoid limestone layers, 
intercalated in red, and red and white coloured limestone. No 
stratigraphical evidence being available, the age of this fauna had to 
be decided by its fossils contents only. The result arrived at by 
Professor Diener was, that it saust belong to the lower muschelkalk. 


I M. tod., sw. XV, vd. u, Pt 1 , 1. c, p. irr- , 

» Pd,li»d,Sw.XV,VotU,Pt.i,l.e.pp.«7S.'77»*»Wss*ss.FoiiJli«r ttii CM0» 

S«f. XV, Vd. ^ *• SP’ ^ XXIX to XXXI. 
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This fauna was found in Spiti at the base of the beds with 
Spirt’/ertna stracheyi. Thus the view expressed by Professor Diener 
as to their age is proved to be correct. The limestone in which the 
fossils are imbedded is of a character different from that of the 
crags of Chitichun, being black, very hard and tough limestone. 

VVe have seen above that the lower trias ends at Lilang with 
a nodular limestone of 6o feet thickness, which in all probability 
belongs partly to the lower muschelkalk. On top of this limestone 
follow 

1. Six thin layers of hard, grey, partly concretionary limestone, 
together of 3 feet 2 inches thickness, which yielded no fossils. 

3. This sequence is again overlaid by a band of hard, dark 
grey, very tough limestone, only 4 inch thick, which yielded 
a comparatively large number of ammonites. Commonest 
amongst them is a new species of — 

Hufigariies, 

distinguished by very indistinct marginal edges. Another species, 
which is rather common, though obtainable in fragments only, is 

Ceratiies subrobustus, Mojs. 

The specimens are perfectly identical with Professor Diener’s 
type specimen as far as their sutures are concerned. They differ 
somewhat in sculpture, but the differences are not more considerable 
than between the specimen from Rimkin Paiar and the figures in 
Mojsisovics’s “ Arktische Trias Fauna.” 

The genus Monophyllttes also plays an important r 61 e, and most 
of the species may be identified with species from Chitichun, or are 
closely related to forms described from Tibet. They are the follow- 
ing 

Monophyllttes confueii, Dien. 

„ pitamaha „ 

„ aff, Kingi. „ 

„ „ hara. „ 

„ sp, group of M, Sutssi^ Mojs. 

Another characteristic and common species of these beds is 
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Sihirites prahlodat Dien. 

described from the beds with Spiriferina stracheyi, Salter (see 
below). Besides this, there occur — 

Gymnites ugrut Dien. 

Danuhites kama, Dien. 

both known from Chitichun, and a new species of 

Prosphingiies, 

3. On top of this thin band with ammonites of lower muschef* 
kalk age, lies a thin limestone bed (3 inch) with a fragment of 
Spiriferina sp. and 

4. Immediately overlying the latter is a bed of 4 inches, with— 

Spiriferina stracheyi^ Salter. 

Spirigera {Athyris) stoHeakai^ Bitt. 

Terehratula {Dielasma) himalayana, Bitt. 
Rhynchonella mutabilis^ Stol. 

•and other brachiopoda. 

5. Two grey, concretionary limestone beds, 3 inches <toch, with 
brachiopoda, which have not yet been specifically determined in detail 
and 

6. Two beds of grey limestone, together of 16 inches, both 
containing 

Xenaspis, nov. sp. 

and a species of Ceratites, very similar to Cerotites ravana, Dien. 

7. Immediately above this bed follows the well known Himalayan 
upper muschelkalk, with its rich fauna of cephalopoda. Shales are 
everywhere intercalated between the limestones, but decrease more 
and more in thickness towards the top. 

This same limestone is in situ at also several other localities, 
via., 2 miles below Tangacbenmo encamping ground, Gyundi river 
and in the Tbanam valley ; north-west of Lilang on the right bank of 
the Lingti river. At Muth a very good specimen of Ceratites subro- 
bustua was found in a shaly layer in the immediate vicinity of (pro* 
bably below) the beds with Spiriferina stracheyi. 

From the Gyundi river there have to be mentioned— 

Danubites hansa, Dien. 

Gymnites ugra, Dien. 

and several new species of Gymnites and Ceratites. 
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so; 


The ammonites collected north-west of Lilang ar» 
Ceratiies suhrohustus, Mojs. 
Sibirites prahlada^ Dien. 
Monopkyllites pitamaha, Dien. 

aff. hara.f Dien. 


n 

m 


•> 


it 


If 


Tfrm ** Suhrohustus 
hods** no longer appro- 
priato* 


kingUt Dien. 
nov. sp. group of Monoph, 5uessi% 
Mojs. 

Hungarites nov. sp. 

from the Tbanam valley has not been 
the presence of Monopkyllites was as- 


The small collection 
examined in detail, but 
certained. 

Prof. Diener divided the lower trias into two stages. He 
named the upper one “ Subrobustus beds,’* as 
he obtained from its topmost bed * Ceratites 
subrobustus along with Flemingites rohillaP The term “subro- 
bustus beds ” is, however, no longer appropriate, because Ceratites 
subrobustus occurs also higher up in the lower muschelkalk. 
This term had therefore best be discarded altogether as otherwise 
it might lead to misinterpretation. 

Sibirites prahlada, Dien., was recorded by Professor Diener to 

••ffariMon^SiBirites ‘he limestones with spiriferina 

frahiada,’* ^Dien., ned strackeyt. Consequently these brachiopod- 

tdmiteal mth iht Ms ' . ..i. „u • r r*i" .. 

mtk spifijsnna strach- beds were termed the " horizon of otbtntes 
syt, Saitsr, prakladaP This is not in accordance with my 

own observations, as I found Sibirites prahlada in beds underlying, 
but never in the limestone with Spiriferina siracheyi (see above). 
Professor Diener recently informed me by letter, that he had not 
collected Spiriferina stracheyi along with Sibirites prahlada. 
In the Shalshall cliff section, where he found Sibirites prahlada^ 
no brachiopoda were found with it, while the brachiopoda mentioned 
by'him were derived from a second locality further down the valley. 

Thus there is no proof that Sibirites prahlada and Spiriferina 
stracheyi occur together, and we have to distinguish between 
cephalopod beds with ammonites of lower muschelkalk age and the 


* PsI. Ind., Ser. XV, vol. II, pt. i, p. as. 

* Connunicstad by latter. 

* PsL Ind., Sar. XV, Vol. II, pb I, pp. ssnd 5, Dankscbriltes d. k. Aksd. d« 
W l ne m dia ft an, >^nns, iSqs, p. 571. 
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brachiopod beds with Spiriferina stracheyi, in which so far no 
ammonites have been discovered. 

Above the muschelkalk follows a group of limestones, which can 
be subdivided into 




I 4. Hard, black, splintery limestone, somewhat bituminous, 
with calcite veins, weathering greyish brown, intercalated 
with sbaly limestones in layers of one to three feet.— 

Halobia cf, comata, Bitt. 

„ cf, fascigera „ 

Representing part of the Horizon of Halobia feet. 

comata^' Bitt. 

3. Black limestones as 4, intercalated with shales. 

Very large Arcestes sp. , . . * 25 

2. Hard, black limestone as 4. 

Daonella cf. commeli, Waag. . • . 145 

1. Series of thin-bedded, black, sbaly limestones 
and earthy shales, with some hard, black, 
brown weathering limestone beds • 160 

Towards the base rich in Cephalopoda (see below). 

Daonella indica^ Bitt. 

„ commelif Waag. 


Horizon of Daonella indica, Bitt 

The most important of these four stages is the lowest one. 
This will have to be dealt with in detail since our researches have 
led to an entirely different result as to the age of this stage. 

Professor Diener observed a crinoid limestone (Traumatocrinus 
limestone) in the Shalshal cliff section above the upper muschelkalk, 
from which be collected a number of ammonites which Mojsisovics 
declares to belong to his ** Aonoides zone.” Thence these observers 
assume t ha t the upper muschelkalk is directly overlaid by deposits 
of upper carnic age, and also they believe that the ladinic and lower 
carnic stages are absent. It is very important to emphasize that this 
assumption of a break in this section is by no means supported by the 
geological evidence. Professor Diener himself, when examining the 
Traumatocrinus limestone, took it to be a division of thtsmusch^lkalk 
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** as it appeared to be perfectly conformable upon the Ptychitea>beda 
%Bd to be stratigraphically intimately connected with them/’ * 

In Spiti we have observed nothing which could be interpreted aa 
a break in the sequence of triassic beds* 

Vo break in the suecet‘ Moreover the examination of the fossils collected 
from the muschelkalk and its overlying beds, 

R^esentaHen of proved with Certainty that such a break 
ladtme depositt futty ^ • * Ti. * • i ii .. j 

ascertained, cannot possibly exist. 1 he material collected 

in various localities has been worked out suffi* 

ciently in detail to decide this question. 

There are altogether four points which prove that ladinie 
deposits do exist in Spiti. 

a. Four species of ammonites and one of Spirigera are common- 
to both the upper muschelkalk and the beds with Daonella indicat 

ws.,— 

Proarcestes hicinctust E. v. Mojs. 

Ptychites gerardi, Blanf. 

Hungarites nitiensis, £. v. Mojs. 

„ nov. sp. 

Spiff era hunica, Bitt. 

Proarcestes bicinctus has been described from the upper 
muschelkalk of Spiti. Last year it was collected by us at Raga in 
Spiti, from a limestone bed with Monophyllites sp. ind, group of AT, 
sphcerophyllus, Ptychites gerardi and Ptychites asura, Dien. The 
same species was also obtained at Ranna in the Thanam valley, 
and in another locality in the Thanam valley by Mr. Hayden, and 
south-east of Muth by us both. In all these last mentioned localities 
it was found to be abundant in the topmost bed of the upper 
muschelkalk, being associated with Sturia Sansovinii, Mojs., 
Proarcestes balfourt, 0pp., Ptychites gerardi, Blanf., and other 
characteristic species of the upper muschelkalk. 

•But Proarcestes bicinctus is also quite as common in the beds 
with Daonella indica, Bitt I have collected numerous specimens 
from the beds north of Po* 

Ptychites Gerardi, Blanf., has long been known as a typical fossil 
of the Himalayan muschelkalk. However, this species is not con- 
fined to the muschelkalk, but, like Proarcestes bicinctus, reaches up 

* De^kschriflbn d«r k. Aktdemia der WimnichaftMi, Vienna, i8gs, p. 547. Pal. lad.,, 
Sar, XV, Vol. Ill, Pt 1 , pp. iw* i* 8 i sod 135. 
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into the beds with Daonella indsea. E. v. Mojsiaovics in his recent 
Memoir on the cephalopoda of the upper tria$ of the Himalayas (PaL 
Indica, Ser. XV, Vol. Ill, Pt. i, p. 1 17, PI. XIX, figs. 8 and 9) described 
from the black limestone, facing the Ralphu glacier, regarded as equi- 
valent to the Traumatocrinus limestone of Rimkin Paiar, a species 
which he names Ptychites posthumus. This species in my opinion is 
identical with the well*known muschelkalk species Ptychites gerardi, 
Blanf. This is clear from the shape of the shell and from the suture 
lines. The latter show the same semicircular arrangement as in 
Ptychites Gerardi^ and also a bipartite second lateral, and first 
auxiliary saddle. It must be remarked that the figure of the sutural 
line of Ptychites posthumus in E. v, Mojsisovics*s Memoir is not 
quite correct, as the median incision of the second lateral saddle 
is not represented deep enough, while the branches of the first 
auxiliary saddle are drawn too slender. In reality these two 
saddles are of almost equal size in the type-specimen, which I 
have re-examined. I collected two small specimens of Ptychites 
identical with Ptychites posthumus a Ptychites Gerardi^ Blanf., 
from the beds with Daonella indica north of Po. * 

Hungarites nitiensis, Mojs., had so far only been known 
from the crinoid limestone of Rimkin Paiar, and from beds of 
unknown age of the Niti pass. This species was found by Mr. 
Hayden in the Thanam valley, in beds immediately overlying the 
muschelkalk. But we also collected it from the muschelkalk of 
Kaga. The identity of the species could be fully established, thanks 
to the fortunate fact that 1 was able to compare it with the type- 
specimen from Rimkin Paiar. The Hungarites nov. spec, mentioned 
above, is a very characteristic species, having transverse folds of a 
most distinct falciform bend as in Harpoceras^ but it bears no 
resemblance to any of the Alpine species. It occurs in the 
muschelkalk of Kaga, in the topmost bed of the muschelkalk at 
Banna encamping ground, Thanam valley, and in the ladinic brds 
immediately overlying the topmost muschelkalk in another locality 
in the Thanam valley (collected by Mr. Hayden). 

Spirigera huniea, Bitt., was described from the beds with 
Daonella indica from the Shal-Shal section and other localities. 
It has also been found in Spiti (north of Po, west of Lilang) in these 
beds, but the same species occurs in the topmost beds of the 
muschelkalk at Banna encamping ground and south-east of Muth. 
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Besides these five species, ranging from the muschelkalk into the 
beds with Daonelh indiea^ Arpadifes straeheyi, Mojs., has to be 
dealt with. 

This form is described and figured on page 58, of E. v. Mojs- 
isovics's recent publication, from a plaster cast of the original speci- 
men collected by General Sir Richard Strachey on the Niti pass. It 
bad formerly been figured by Salter and Blanford in the Palsontology 
of Niti, pi. 8, fig. 3. E. V. Mojsisovics attributed this species to the 
ladinic stage, assuming that it was derived from beds homotarial to 
the Traumatocrinus limestone of Rimkin Paiar. On the topmost 
bed of the muschelkalk at Banna encamping ground Mr. Hayden 
collected several specimens of an Arpadites, which in my opinion 
are identical with Arpadites straeheyi^ Mojs. They most strikingly 
recall the species from the Niti pass in general shape, especially 
by their obliquely elliptical outline. The external part agrees 
perfectly with the description given by Dr. v. Mojsisovics, as the mar- 
ginal edges are not yet visible at the beginning of the last volution, 
and become more and more distinct towards the anterior termination. 
Small, slightly curved, transverse folds are visible on the anterior half 
of the last whorl. The sutures on the whole correspond to the illus- 
tration in the Palaeontology of Niti, pi. 8, fig. 3 d. There is a very low 
siphonal tubercle (though slightly higher than in the figure), each 
branch of the siphonal lobe terminating in one point. The lateral 
lobes do not correspond to the figure in the minor details, their 
dentation being deeper and not quite as numerous. The saddles are 
more slender than in Salter’s figure. But the number of lobes and 
saddles agrees with the figure, and as for the differences mentioned, 
they might well be due to incorrect drawing. The sides of the 
chambered part of the Spiti specimens are covered with short, rather 
strong, radial folds, which only become weaker and falciform 
towards the anterior termination. Such folds are not visible in the 
figure of the plaster cast in Mojsisovics’s Memoir, but they are 
indicated in Salter's figure pi. 8, fig. 3a. Owing to the insufficient 
knowledge of the specific characters of Arpadites straeheyi, the 
identity of the Spiti specimens with those from the Niti pass cannot 
be fully ascertained, but it is at least highly probable that this 
species also occurs in the uppermost beds of the muschelkalk. 

b. Besides the forms, which are identical with upper muschelkalk 
species, one new 8f>eciea, which is closely allied to a muschelkalk 
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species, must be mentioned from the beds with Daonella indiea, vit>: 

Ceratites nov. sp. af, Cer. Himalayanus, 'Blanf.— It is only distin- 
guished by more complicated sutures and a wider umbilicus, as the 
involution takes place outside the spiral row of lateral tubercles 
(north of Po and Thanam valley). 

c. Four species recently collected from the beds with Daonella 
indiea are either identical with, or closely allied to European 
forms from deposits of ladinic age, namely : — 

Gymnites echi, E. v. Mojs. 

Hungarites aff. mofsisovicsit Boeckh. 

Trackyceras arehelaus, Laube. 

Traehyeeras off. ladinum, E. v. Mojs. 

Daonella Lommeli, Wiss., collected years ago by Mr. Griesbach 
south-east of Muth, must be added to these forms. The occurrence 
of this species has already been pointed out by Dr. A. Bittner as an 
indication that ladinic deposits might be present in the trias of 
Spiti.^ As to Gymnites ecki^ E. v. Mojs., although the ^tures could 
not be compared in detail with those of European specimens, the 
specific identity may be said to be indisputable \ north of Po. 

Hungarites off, mojsisovicsi, Boeckh, is very similar to the 
European form, but here again the sutures cannot be compared in 
detail. The only specimen obtained north of Po is smaller than 
the two specimens figured in E. v. Mojsisovics’s “Cephalopoden der 
Mediterranen Triasprovinz.”^ It has a diameter of 46 mm. and is 
distinguished from the Hungarian forms by a less prominent median 
keel and a slightly more pronounced falciform bend of the transverse 
folds. 

The forms mentioned as Traehyeeras ladinum^ E. v. Mojs., can- 
not be distinguished from the Alpine species, corresponding as they 
do completely in the arrangement and number of the spiral rows of 
tubercles. The marginal thorns are perhaps somewhat more pro- 
nounced, but the difference is too slight to be of any importance. 
Found north of Po. 

Traehyeeras aff. arehelaus, Laube, is very closely allied to the 
European species, to which it corresponds in its general shape 
and in the number of spiral rows of tubercles. Thanam valley, 
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Colin. Hayden ; North of Po. 

Daonella hmmeli, Wiss.| had, as above mentioned, already 
been known from Spiti. We found Daonella lommeli even more 
common than Daonella indica and obtained a considerable number 
of specimens from various localities. 

d. Besides the palxontological evidence recorded above, the 
following fact tells against the assumption of a break in the succef* 
sion of beds. In several sections in Spiti we collected the true 
Joannites cymhiformis^ Wulf., along with a species closely 
related to Trachyeeras aonoides in beds, situated ' from 400 to 
450 feet above the upper muschelkalk (see below). 

This will suffice to show that, so far as Spiti is concerned, there 
is no doubt that the ladinic stage is well developed. Dr. Bittner 
was therefore perfectly right in this point, although his surmise 
that the ladinic stage might be represented in Spiti was founded only 
on the occurrence of Daonella lommeli. In Spiti the passage from 
the muschelkalk into the ladinic is paleontologically such a gradual 
one, that, were it not for a lithological change, it would be difficult 
to define the horizons. 

We have now to consider whether the arguments brought for- 
ward in favour of a break in the ShaUShal cliff section hold good. 

Af* of th* Trauma- Traumatocrinus limestone of Rimkin 

toMHut limnione ^ Paiar has been looked upon as upper ladinic. 

Rimkin Paiar. • • „ l ' 

principally because the following two species 
of ammonites occur in it : 

Trachyeeras tibeticum, E. v. Mojs. 

“ Joannites aff, eymbi/ormis, Wulf," 

The accuracy of the determination of the latter species is 
extremely doubtful. Of the two specimens, which chiefly served for 
description, the smaller one (pi. XX, fig. 3, E. v. Mojsisovics, 
Pal. lod., Ser. XV, vol. Ill, pt. 1) has only six saddles 
outside the umbilical margin, while Joannites eymbiformis 
has eight. The second and the larger specimen, the sutures 
of which have been figured on pi. • XX, fig. 4, 1. c., is disting- 
uished from Joannites eymbiformis^ Wulf., by the entire absence of 
varices. This fact was noticed, but apparently deemed unimportant 
by E. v. Mojsisovics (page 101 I. c.). Species similar to Joannites 
eymbiformis occur already in the muschelkalk. At Kaga two small 
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specimens were collected by Mr. Hayden in 1898, and mentioned 
in last year’s Annual Report, page 16, as yoannitts aff. diffissus, 
Hauer. But Prof. Diener, to whom they had been sent for examin- 
ation, determined them as probably Joannites cymbiformis, Wulf. 
It is therefore quite natural that similar forms should also be present 
in the ladinic beds. However, it most be borne in mind that none of 
the muschelkalk and ladinic types are actually identical with the true 
yoannites cymbiformis, which species, as already mentioned, occurs 
from 400 to 450 feet above the muschelkalk. 

Trackyceras tibeticum, E. v. Mojs., which has not been found 
^yet in Spiti, is no doubt closely allied to the carnic Trackyceras 
austriacum, as has been stated by E. ▼. Mojsisovics. It differs in 
having simpler sutures and in the characters of the external part. 
Or. V. Mojsisovics himself considers Track, tibeiicum a new species, 
or if not, a variety of the Alpine Track* austriacum. This being 
the case, I do not see why its occurrence in the Traumatocrinus 
limestone should not be explained more naturally by assuming that 
an older variety of the carnic Trackyceras austriacudt of Europe 
appears in the Himalayas already in ladinic deposits. 

Certainly, the evidence brought forward in favour of the correla- 
tion of the Traumatocrinus limestone with the upper carnic of the 
Alps is not a convincing one, and there is so far, not sufficient reason 
for supposing that in Painkhanda the ladinic stage, so well devel- 
oped in Spiti, should be wanting. 

As to the remainder of the argument, subdivided above into four 
different parts, the following may be noted. 

The hard, black, splintery limestones No. a yielded among other 
TUckmets cf ladtnit fossils a fragment of Daonella cf. lommeli, Wiss., 
derived from the base of the upper third of this 
limestone mass. I therefore include the black limestone No. a with 
the ladinic. This stage thus has a thickness of approximately 300 
feet 

At Kuling we discovered a great many specimens of Daonella 
lommeli in shaly beds alternating with dark, splintery limestones. 
Among these there are unusually large specimens, measuring about 
100 mm. from the umbo to the opposite margin of the shell. As the 
beds, from which we collected, were vertical, their stratigraphical 
position could not be ascertained. My opinion is that they belong 
either to No. i or No. a of the above sub'diviaion. There i s certainly 
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DO reason to suppose these beds equivalent to No, 3 or No. 4, as in 
spite of careful search in undisturbed beds opposite Lilang I have 
never met with a Daonella lommeli higher up than in the upper third 
of series No. a. 

On the other hand series 4 yielded two specimens of Halobia^ 
HoriBOH of Halobia which should in all probability be referred to 
eoButta, sat. Halohia fascigera^ Bitt., and Halobia comata, 
Bitt. 

No. 4 therefore corresponds to part of the ‘'horizon of Halohia 
comatai' Bittner, which according to this author represents or at least 
includes the equivalents of the Alpine Lunz>Raibler beds.> 

Above the series of black limestones, recorded above, thick 
grey, earthy shales, in which grey, shaly limestones of various thick* 
nesses are intercalated throughout Spiti. The series is of so 
uniform a character, that it can hardly be subdivided, unless in a very 
detailed fashion. However the following three divisions may be 
distinguished — 

3. Grey, shaly limestones, alternating with calcareous, earthy 
shales. 

3. Thin -bedded, shaly grey limestones about 20 feet. 

I. Grey earthy shales, with numerous thin shaly limestone beds‘ 
The thickness of this series amounts to at least 500 feet, the 
thin-bedded limestone a keeping about the middle of the system. 

As to fossil contents two fossiliferous horizons may be mentioned. 
The lower one situated at the very base of the series, lying imme- 
diately on the topmost hard splintery limestones referred to above. 
The upper fossiliferous horizon occurs in part 3 of this series and 
consists of limestones, rich in brachipoda, situated about 40 feet 
above the thin-bedded limestone No. 2. The lower fossil horizon is 
of considerable importance. Mr. Hayden first recognised that the 
grey, shaly beds at the base of this series contained specimens of 
TrachyceraSf closely allied to Trachyceras aonoides, E. v. Mojs. His 

ShaUs viUh joanaius collections from these beds 4 miles west of Thabo 
^tiformts, Wuif, jn |g^g comprise the following species.^ 

Joannites cymbiformist Wulf. (3) 

Haueriies nov. sp. (1) 

> Pal Ind , Scr. XV, Vol. Ill, Part s, p. 47 (in the prets). 
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Trachyceras ef. aonoides, E. v. Moji. (i) 

I, MOV. sp. aff. ariae, Erv. Mojs. (i) 

„ sp. ind. (several fragments). 

The only fossil of these collections, which could be identified with 
certainty, is Joannites cymbiformist Wulf. As to Trachyceras cf. 
aonoides, it cannot be said to be perfectly identical with the 
European types, but so much is certain, that it resembles none of the 
European forms of Trachyceras as closely as it does 
aonoides. 

As to last year’s collections from the shales with Joannites 
cymbiformis, the following discoveries were made:— 

1. Several fragments of a small which in sculpture 

and transverse section strongly recall such forms as 
Trachyceras ariae, E. v. Mojs. (“ Gebirgeum Hallstadt,*’ 
pi. Clxxvi, fig. 3) or Trachyceras griseldis (1. c. pi. 
Clxxviii, fig. 1), collected at Banna encamping ground, 
Thanam valley, by Mr. Hayden. 

2. Crushed specimens of Trachyceras, closely resembling in 

sculpture Trachyceras aonoides (north>oorth-west of 
Muth, Spiti, coll. Krafft, right bank of Lipak river, 
above Lipak encamping ground, coll. Hayden;. 

3. Joannites cymbiformis, Wulf (i spec.) same locality. The 

specimen is entirely chambered and measures 80 mm. in 
diameter, the last volution being 43 mm. high. There 
are three varices on the last volution. Number of saddles 
outside the umbilical margin eight, corresponding to 
those of Joannites cymbiformis. This species 
was collected by Mr. Hayden above Lipak E. G.; 
fragments of Joannites cf. cymbiformis were obtained 
by him at Banna encamping ground ; west of Lilang, 
and between Pomcrang and Mani. 

4. DrepanitesvkCxs. sp. ind. 4 miles west of Thabo ; coll. Kralft. 

5. Hauerites nov. sp. (fragment) Banna encamping ground ; 

colln. Hayden, resembling the Noric Hauerites 
raristriatus, E. v. Mojs., but differing in its sutural 
lines. This species was collected by Mr. Hayden 4 
miles west of Thabo. 
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The second fossiliferous horizon of the system of grey beds was 

„ .. 3.^ discovered north-north-west of Lilang. With 

Brachxofod eeas. , .. r j 

the exception of one ammonite and some 
bivalves it yielded chiefly Brachiopoda. Of these only 

Spiriferina shahkalensis, Bitt. 

Rhynchonella lankana^ Bitt., and Discina sp. 

could be identified with species described from the trias of the 
Himalayas.^ The bulk of the collection.*; made, which comprise 
numerous well preserved specimens, belongs to species not recorded 
yet from the Himalayas. They have not yet been worked out in 
detail. 

The only ammonite collected from this horizon is a small speci- 
men very similar in its general shape, sculpture and the character of 
the external part, to the noric Disitchites goebli, E. v. Mojs. (Gebirge 
um Hallstadt, pi. CXLIX), but distinguised by ceratitic sutures. 
The number of saddles and lobes is the same. 


Above the series of shaly beds just referred to is a sequence of 
beds which still keeps up to a considerable extent the lithological 
character of the underlying beds, but is richer in intercalated lime- 
stone layers. This series may be said to consist chiefly of three kinds 
of strata, v’a. (i) black, splintery, thin-bedded limestones, mostly 
concretionary and with brown dolomitic patches, (2) light grey, 
shaly limestones, (3) grey crumbling shales. These three kinds of 
deposits alternate very regularly and acquire a thickness of frVAn 600 
to 700 feet This series is not very rich in fossils, and those 
that are present are either badly crushed or otherwise insufficiently 
preserved. About the middle of the series occur large bivalves 
and very small Brachiopodaf which have not yet been worked out. 
Higher up, about 400 to 500 feet above the base of the series, a 
brown weathering, nodular limestone alternating with grey, crumb- 
ling shales, was observed, which has yielded cephalopoda of the 


Ufodulitr limesione with 
Tropitei,etCn 


genus Tropites and other genera. Unfortunately 
well preserved specimens are extremely rare. 
The collections recorded below were derived 


from the sections round Lilang and comprise the following species. 


^ Bittnerp Pal. Indica 1. c. 
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Tropites ef, subiuUaius, v. Hauer 

(badly preserved spetymens) 

Tropites ef. diseohullatus, E. v. Mojs. 

The specimens are extremely like those on pi. CIV in E. v. 
Mojsisovics’s Gebirge um Hallstadt. The sculpture on the external 
part of the last volution is identical with fig. i c, pi. CIV. 
The sutures differ slightly. Whether this form is identical with the 
Tropites ind, cf, discobullatus, described by MojElsovics from 
Kalapani * is uncertain, the latter being too badly preserved for close 
comparison. 

Tropites [Paratropites) nov. sp. 

„ cf. fusobullatus, E. v. Mojs. 

„ ef, torquillus, E. v. Mojs. 

very closely allied to the European species. 

Many indeterminable fragments of Tropites. 

Juvavites aff. baechus, E. v. Mojs. 

„ sp. ind, cf. y. bacchuSf E. v. Mojs. 

Sagenites sp. aff. erinaceus^ E. v. Mojs. 

„ n, sp. aff. herbichi, E. v. Mojs. 

Sandlingites n. sp. ind. 

Sirenites n. sp. ind. 

f Heraclites sp. ind. ; two different species, resembling 
Heraclites, especially Heraclites bellonii, E, v. Mojs., in 
general shape and sculpture, but differing from Heraclites 
by ceratitic sutures. 

Clydonautilus griesbaeht, E. v. Mojs. 

Nautilus sp., three different species. 

There can be very little doubt that this limestone with Tropites 
corresponds to the Tropites limestone of Kalapani, which E. v. 
Mojsisovics considers to be homo^taxial to the subbullatus beds of 
Hallstadt. As the stratigraphical position of the Tropites liine* 
stone of Kalapani is not known exactly, it is of considerable import* 
ance that the position of the Tropites beds has been fully 
established nevertheless. 

About 70 feet above the nodular limestone with Tropites, a lew 
large specimens of Parajuvavites nov. sp. were collected from grey 
shaly limestones. These beds will have to be included in the 

‘ Pal, ind. I. c., p. 48) pi. XI, Gr 7. 
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Tropites beds, as the same new species of Parai*vavHei probablj 
occurs in the latter ^ also. 

Clydonautilus griesbacki— is, according to E. v. Mojsisovics the 
leading fossil of the “ Hauerites beds’\ In 
Spiti these have been traced about 500 feet 
above the Tropites limestone (see below). I have 
never met with Clydonautilus griesbachi in any other horizon but the 
Tropites limestone, where I collected a good specimen west of Lilang. 
It appears that this species ranges through a considerable thickness 
of beds. The zone of Clydonautilus griesbachi’ introduced by 
E. v. Mojsisovics to replace Diener's term Hauerites beds^ is very 
probably untenable. 

The uppermost beds of the series referred to above, gradually pass 
into a mass, chiefly of dolomitic limestone. At its base this consists 
of black, concretionary, hard limestone beds such as are found in the 
underlying beds. But it becomes greyer in colour and more and 
more dolomitic higher up, where it is very thickly bedded. The 
whole thickness of this limestone mass amounts to about 300 feet. 

A few bivalves and brachiopods were collected from this Hme> 
stone. These were sent for determination to Dr. Bittner, as they 
appeared to be allied to characteristic alpine forms. As no answer 
has so far arrived from him, I am unfortunately unable to give any 
particulars about these fossils. 

According to Prof. Diener the Daonella beds, vis., the whole 
thickness of deposits included between the upper muschelkalk and 
the Hauerites beds amounts in Painkhanada and Johar to 600 to 
750 ft.* The beds which in Spiti correspond to Prof. Diener^s 
Daonella beds are much thicker, amounting to nearly a,ooo feet, 
or roughly three times the thickness of the latter. 

The thick, dolomitic limestone mass just referred to, is over* 
laid by a system, chiefly composed of brown weathering sandy 
and shaly limestones. In this series, which amounts to about 500 
feet, grey crumbling shales, alternating with brown limestones also 
occur in the upper half. Black, splintery limestones are met with 
near the base. About the middle of the series occur brown flaggy 

' Found loose in the Tropites beds^ under conditions which make it very improbnble tbit 
\i should have rolled down from higher beds. 

* Pal. Ind., Ser. XV, Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 136, 

■ Denkschriften I. c,p p. 582. 
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sandstonesi showing beautiful false-bedding and with indistinct pUnl 
remains. 

Amongst the fossil contents the following may be mentioned. I 
^ collected a specimen of Hauerites near the base 

of at Chabcang, in brown weathering 

sandy limestones. This appears to be identical 
with the ? Hauerites n.f. ind, the sutures of which have been figured 
in E. V. Mojsisovics’s recent Memoir. Along with this species occurs 
a very large ParatibetiteSy closely allied to Paraiibetites tornquistiy 
E. V. Mojs. It differs only slightly in the suture lines. Besides thiS) 
several specimens of HaueriteSy differing in sutures from that men- 
tioned above, brachiopoda and bivalves, nia., Mysidioptera sp., 
Avicula sp., Modiola sp., Anodontophora griesbacki, Bitt., a species 
of considerable vertical distribution. (See below and Bittner Pal. 
Ind. I.C., p. 6i.) 


Above the fossiliferous strata just described, beds with 
Bid, with Juvavitn, “““Ofous cephalapoda occur in the<hpper half 


of the system in all the sections examined. 
These from their stratigraphical position, and 
also to a certain extent owing to their palaeon- 
tological character, must be looked upon as the equivalents of the 
Halorites beds, Dien, 


*ie., 4qMt9aknt to tk, 
HalorUei bedt, Dien, ; 
faunistic difference. 


By far the most prominent genus of these beds is Juvavites, 
Specimens of this genus are fairly common throughout Spiti 
although nowhere abundant. Among the forms collected there are a 
few specimens belonging to the group of the ‘continui’ E. v. 
Mojsisovics and allied to Juvavites ehrlichiy E. v. Mojs.' Other 
specimens, also few in number, belong to the group of the *' inter- 
mittentes” and scissi,*' E. v. Mojsisovics. But by far the greatest 
number is characterized by ribs crossing the external part with little, 
if any interruption ; they are at the same time very strongly bent 
forward, a feature which distinguishes these specimens from all the 
species known from the Hallstadt limestone. Apart from this they 
exhibit the characters of the ‘^continui.** 


^ The fpedes « not identical With Grieibach’c TropUei EhrlUhi var, feUtmanieli oov« 
sp. Mem. XX 1 II» p. 149, desaibed by E. v. MojnsovicSi 1 . c,, p. 24^ pl« Vl.^ figs, if aj 3 as 
Par^j uvamUs feiskmanMi, 
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Besides forms belonging to the genus Juvavites, the following 
species have to be mentioned : 

Paroiihetites tornquieii, E. v. Mojs. 

Ttbetites ef. ryaltu £. v. Mojs. 

A natibetites nov. ?sp, aff, kelvini- 

■a very interesting species being distinguished from Anatihetiies 
kelvini by incised saddles, while otherwise identical with it. 

Clionites af, kughesi, E. v. Mojs. 

Dittmarttes nov. sp. 

differing from Dittmarttes hindet) E. v. Mojs , by broader whorls 
and wider umabilicos, 

Pinaeoeeras sp. 

Phylloceras sp. ind. 

Pleuronautilus sp, aff tibeticus^ E. v. Mojs. 

It is a very strange fact that not one of these species can be 
said to be perfectly indentieal with forms described from the Barn* 
banag section. The only species very closely allied to a described 
form is Paratihetites tornguisti, E. v. Mojs, 

It is also strange that not a single specimen of Halorites so com- 
mon in the “ Halorites beds of the Bambanag 
^0 H<aoriUs discovered been met with in Spiti. Neither is the 

genus Parajuvavites'^Ttstot in our collections, 
from the beds I am referring to, although a few specimens have 
been found lower down in beds which I included in the tropites beds 
(see above). 

But for all that there can be little doubt that the beds with 
Juvavites must belong to pretty much the same horizon as the 
“ Halorites beds," Diener. For they are overlaid by a coral lime- 
stone, with Spiriferina griesbachi, Bitt., which may safely be corre- 
lated with the “ limestone with Spiriferina griesbachi*' of the eastern 
Himalayas. 

It appears from the above, that there is a remarkable faunistic 
difference between the “ Halorites beds " of the more eastern Hima- 
layas, and their equivalents in Spiti, for which so far no explanation 
can be given. The facies of these beds in Spiti is rather unfavourable 
for the preservation of fossils. This no doubt accounts for the 
comparative scarcity of the fauna. 
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As meotioned before, the beds with fuvaviies, etct, are overlaid 
Local limttioHo with ^ g^ey limestone mass of about loo feet in 
Sfiriftfinm gritshatki. thickness. This is a true organigenic limestone, 

being composed almost entirely of fossil remains, among which 
corah and Bryoaoa (?) are predominant. Besides this there are 
a few brachiopoda belonging to the species— 

Spiriferina grieshachif Bitt., and 
(?) Rhynchonella iambanagensis, Bitt. 

This limestone is no doubt equivalent to the “ limestone with 
Spiriferina ^riesbachi** Dien. 

The beds overlying the coral limestone are lithologically very 
•> j HI# #• similar to the beds below it. It is chiefly com- 

posed of brown ‘Weathering, sandy, and shaly 
limestones, often dolomitic, with brown weather- 
ing sandstones, calcareous shales, and dark grey, 
hard limestones with brown dolomitic patches. The thickness of 
this series is about 300 feet. Palaeontologically it is characterized 
by hs richness in bivalves and brachiopoda, ammonites being 
extremely rare. The former must first of all be mentioned. 

MonoHs salinaria, Br. 

The discovery of this characteristic bivalve, which now for the first 
time is recorded from the Himalayas, is due to Mr. Hayden. He 
found it to be abundant between Mani and the Pin river on the 
right bank of the Spiti river. Later on I traced it also in a section 
east, above Lilang, but it is by no means so common there as near 
Mani. The layer of Monotis salinaria is a light grey, somewhat 
shaIy*limestone, situated east of Lilang about aoo feet above the coral 
limestone. It is particularly interesting to note that the mode of 
occurrence of Monotis salinaria is exactly the same in Spiti as in 
the Pamir, where Ferdinand Stoliczka collected the species north-eaat 
of Ak Tash, 4 miles west of the Neza-Tash pass.’ Indeed hand-speci- 
mens from Spiti can scarcely be distinguished from those of 
Stoliczka*s collections. Other fossils of this series are— 

Anodontophora griesbachi^ Bitt. 

Spiriferina griesbachi, Bitt. 

* B. Smh. Zmt StrttlgnphioCMtMd*AriaiS}DMkidiiiflMtek.AlisdMdtd. WImm* 
Mhifton. VmM, 1894, p. 460. 
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Rhynehonolla hambanagensis^ Bitt 
Aulacothyris joharensis, Bitt 
Spirigera dienerit Bitt. 

Distiekites nov. sp, (fragments.) 

Within this series, Spiriferina griesbaehi was found in beds 
about 30 to 50 feet higher than the layer with Monoiis saltnaria. 
In the former horizon the rest of the species above mentioned, 
except Spirigera Dteneri^ also occur ; only one specimen of this 
species was found north ef the Manirang pass in a shaly bed, im- 
mediately above the coral limestone. 

The specimens of Spiriferina griesbachi of this stage are dis- 
tinguished from those of the coral limestone below, by their remark- 
able size. Bittner^ has already drawn attention to the close 
resemblance of Spiriferina griesbachi to Stoliczka’s Spiriferina 
tibetica and aliivaga, described as carboniferous forms. He con- 
siders it probable that these three species are identical. This is no 
doubt the case. Stoliczka’s specimens cannot have been collected 
from the carboniferous, as nowhere in the true carboniferous of Spiti 
was found a brachiopod similar to Spiriferina griesbachi. 
Moreover, nowhere within many miles of Kibber, where Stoliczka 
found loose specimens of Spiriferina tibetica, do carboniferous 
rocks occur. On the other hand north of Kibber, near the Parang Li, 
Mr. Hayden observed the beds with Spiriferina griesbachi, so that 
doubtlessly Stoliczka’s loose specimens had come from these beds. 

The localities from which Spiriferina griesbachi have been 
obtained are very numerous, indeed in every section of upper Trias 
examined, the species was found to be abundant. 

As to ammonites, only fragments, apparently belonging to the 
genus Distiekites, have to be recorded. The genus Sagenites has 
not been traced in these beds. However, there can be no doubt that 
the series with Monoiis salinaria, Spiriferina griesbachi, etc., 
corresponds to those beds of Painkhanda and Johar which have 
been termed “ Sagenites beds ” by Prof. Diener. 

The beds yi\i^ Monotis salinaria and Spiriferina griesbachi, etc,, 
S$riu 0/ guart»U0s, Overlaid by a series, characterized by tha 

white and brown quartzites. It 
bachi, forms a most conspicuous horizon throughout 

Mtbynttekartmi$i,Sttt. 5pjtj^ jg perceptible at great 

> jabrtwefa d. geol. Rel ch MniU l t, Vieoas, iSso, p. 6gS. 
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distances as a white band. Generally three different layers of quart* 
site can be distinguished, separated from each other in the lower part 
by limestones, but towards the top black, shaly beds are intercalated. 
The system varies rather in character. It will suffice to mention 
the sequence as observed near Lilang which is as follows : — 

6. Great thickness of black and grey, dolomitic lime- 
stone. 

4. Thick, brown quartzite. 

5. Black sandy shales, with Aulacothyris jokarensis^ 

Bitt., alternating with thin brown quartzite layers ; 
over 100 feet. 

3. Thin band of beautifully white quartzite. 

a. Dark grey, hard limestone, sandy or dolomitic, with 
brow'n dolomitic patches, and strange markings, 
probably representing sections of ? Megalodon 
or ? Dicerocardium, with Spiriferina griesbachi, 
Bitt. Lima serratieosta, Bitt. ; about 200 feet. 

I. Brown quartzite, about ao feet. e> 

Spiriferina griesbachi and Aulacothyris joharensis 
reach upTrom the lower beds into this horizon. 

The beds above the quartzite series are of a very uniform 
Thick of lifM^ lithological character. They consist of dolo- 
otoHos, reprosenting mitic, black or grey, somewhat earthy lime- 

Dacktteinhalk, in part j mi. ... 

Rkaatic, Lias and Oolitt. stones mostly in thin beds. These, although 
acquiring a thickness of roughly 2,300 feet, do 
not change to any remarkable extent lithologically. With reference 
to this, 1 must, however, mention that about 400 feet above the 
quartzite series a white, dolomitic band of about 30 feet in thickness 
was observed in several sections. Frequently in these limestones 
red, dolomitic bands occur. Near Gieumal I observed about 80 
feet below the Spiti shales, a brown quartzite of about 10 feet 
thickness. This may correspond to the conglomerate mentioned by 
Mr. Griesbach ^ as forming a contact bed between his upper lias 
and the Spiti shales, north of the Niti pass. However, it must be 
emphaticidly remarked that no trace of an unconformability can be 
observed. There is every evidence that the passage from this lime* 
stone sequence into the Spiti shales is a perfectly gradual one. 

* > Mtn. XXIII, p. isS. 
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The limestone series below the Spili shales is throughottt<— except 
in the uppermost layers— extremely poor in fossils, and those present 
are generally badly preserved. For this reason, only a few data 
can be given. 

Since this limestone mass is capped by the upper Jurassic * Spiti 
shales, and since not the slightest trace of a break in the sedimen* 
tation can be discerned, the limestone mass must needs represent 
the uppermost dachsteinkalk, rhaetic, lias and oolite. This is, 
however, only proved by fossils as far as oolite and trias are 
concerned. Certain discoveries point to lias, but no rhaetic fossils 
have, so far, been recognized. 

The following fossils can be recorded : — 

r. Megalodon ladakhensts, Bitt.*, occurring at 50 feet above the 
quartzite series in a thick band almost entirely 

m atfrr. . . ^ / j .. u • 

composed of Megalodon^ at Hansi. This 
species was also collected by Mr. Hayden, Palang Buldur, 
Para river, Rupshu. 

2. (?) Spirigera Noetlingi^ Bitt., described in Bittner’s recent 

Memoir *' from beds of unknown age (presumably has) 
from NiO'Sumdo in Karnag.” 

Lima cumaiinica^ Bitt. 

„ serraiicosta, Bitt. 

Spiriferina nov. sp. 

very similar to Spiriferina griesbachi, but without a median 
rib in the sinus of the large valve, and without a furrow in the lobe 
of the small valve. 

All these forms were collected between 200 and 300 feet above 
the quartzite series at various localities. 

3. Gastropods in bad preservation, among them a fqfm, similar 

to Naticopsis gradata, Koken. About 400 feet above the 
quartzite series ; east of Lilang, 

4. Bivalves, chiefly Pecten and other genera, mostly preserved in 

casts, corals, etc., not yet worked out. Collected up to 
about 400 feet above the quartzite series. 

5. 800 to 900 feet above the quartzite series I collected between 

Gieumal and Chabrang a few very well pre- 
***■ served specimens of Spiriferina, yfh\c\\ htex ol 

> Denkschnften d, k. Ak. d. WiiMnschaften in Wien, 1895, p. 587. 

* PslKontologia Indica I. c. 
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striking resemblance to Spiriferina ohtusa^ 0 pp., of the 
Hierlatz limestone of the eastern Alps (Geyer, Liasische 
Brachiopoden des Hierlatz, Abhandlungen d. geol. Reich- 
sanftalt, Vienna, 1889, pi* VIII). Although I should not 
like to attach any vital importance to this discovery, it is of 
interest, connected with the following observation. 

6. About 1,000 feet above the layer in which Spiriferina cf 
obtuia, 0pp., was obtained, and 370 feet below 
helloway. Spiti shales, a very well pre- 

served ammonite was collected in the section between 
Chabrang and Gieumal. This is closely allied to Stephen 
noceras corona tunit Brug. (Explanations de la Carte G6olo- 
gique de France, Tome IV, 1878, pi. LIV, fig. 2). In its 
transverse section, and the number of lateral tubercles (15 
in the Spiti form, 14 in the European specimen referred 
to), there exists almost complete identity. There is only 
this noteworthy difference, that in the considerably larger 
specimen from Chabrang, the ribs are only very indistinctly 
developed on the siphonal part. Therefore they can only be 
seen in a side light. However, so much can be distinctly 
observed that two very flat folds rise from one tubercle 
crossing the external part in a forward-bent curve, 

I do not hesitate in determining this ammonite as Stephanoeeras 
cf. coronatum, Brug., and the beds including it must therefore be 
considered as Kelloway. The overlying beds of 370 feet in thick- 
ness, in places very rich in brachiopoda, will have to be included in 
the uppermost oolite. 

Seeing that Kelloway is in situ 370 feet below the base of the 
Spiti shales, the lias must lie considerably lower. Therefore it is 
quite possible that the beds with Spiriferina cf, obtusa actually 
represent the lias. At any rate a great part of the limestone series 
in question must be of liassic and jurassic age. On the other hand 
there is little doubt that the lowest 300 to 40a feet are of upper 
triassic age, while higher up the rhaetic must be represented. To 
define the various horizons accurately will be a very difficult task, 
owing to the scarcity of determinable fossil remains. 

As to the beds following above the Spiti shales, I have oply a few 
points to mention. Wherever well exposed, the 
Gieumal sandstone alternates at its base with 
the Spiti shales, a feature already observed 
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by 1lIes8rs.15to1icz1ea,Grieiibadi vndDiifner. 'Soiitli of Oieomal urany 
bivalves mostly of poor -preservation occur. Near ChUcim Oitd Ktbber 
are observed casts of ammonites belonging to PerispkineUs and 
Stephanooeras. 

The ChikiiB Uimestone of ChJkim itself has yielded Foraminiftra, 
recorded already by Ferdinand Stoliezka. They belong to the 
genera 

Crisiellaria, 

Dentalina^ and 
JJaplophragmium. 

In the Lingti valley a belemnite was observed in this limestone. 
The sequence of l^ds included between the productus shales and 
the Spiti shales is given in the following table 

Spiti shalbs. Uppsa Jurassic. 


Grrey and black earthy 
limestones, passing 

gradually into the Spiti 
shales. 

About 2,300 feet. 

Stephanooeras of, coronatum^ Brug* • 
About 1,800 to 1,900 feet above base. 

Spirt ferina of, ohtusa^ 0 pp. 

About 800 to 900 feet above base. 

Oolite 

... 

Lias, 

Rhaetic. 

f Spirigera noetlingi, Bitt. \ 
About 300 feet above j 

base. 1 

Megalodon ladakhensisy 1 
Bitt. \ 

About 50 feet above 
base. j 

1 

Dachstein- 
kalk in 
^ part* 

• 

White and brown quart- 
zites, black shales and 
hard grey limestone^. 
From 300 to 350 feet. 

Aulacothyris joharensts, Bitt. 

Near top. 

Lima cutnaunica, Bitt. 
Spiri/erinagriesbachi, Bitt, 

Lower I^rt. 

Upper 

I triftt* 

Brown weathering, sandy 
and shaly limestones, 
sandstones and dolo- 
mites. 

300 feet. 

Spiriferina ^rieshdehif Bitt. ] 
Anodontophora griesbachi, i 
Bitt. 1 

AulacothyrU johannsis, \ 
Bitt. j 

^ Sagenites 
^ beds, 
i Dicner. 

f j 
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Brown wealhe\'ng> sandy 
and shaly limestones, 
sandstones and dolo* 
mites.' 

300 feet. 

DisiichiUtmv.v^. . • ^ 

250 feet above base. 

Monotis salinaria^ Rr. . 1 
200 feel above base. « | 

Spirtgera dieneru Bitt. 

Base. ) 

^ Sagenites 
beds. 

^ Diener. 


Coral limestone . 

100 feet. 

Spiriferina mesbacht^ Bitt. 
Rhynchonella hambanor 

gensiif But. 

d 

Limestone 
«aith Sp. 
grie^ba^ 

chir 

Dien. 


Brown weatVering, sandy 
and shaly limestones, 
sandstones and shales, 
and black, splintery 
limestones. 

About 500 feet. 

Dolomitic limestone 

About 300 feet. 

Paratibetites iornguisfi, 
Mo]s. 

Juvavites aff. Ehrlichia 
Hau. 

Upper Half. ^ 

T Hauerites ft. /. ind.^ 
Mojs. 

Paratibetites aff. tortf 
quisti, Mojs. 

Near base. 

\ 

' Halorites 
^ beds, 

1 Diener. 

1 A 

f Hauerites 
^ beds, 

1 Diener. 

Upper 

trias. 

Splintery dark limestones, 
grev shaly limestones 
and: calcareous shales. 
From 600 tu 700 feet. 

Tropites c/, subbullatus, 
Mois. 

Tropites off, discobullatus^ 
Mojs. 

Clydonautilus griesbachi, 
Mojs., etc. 

About 800 feet above 
base. 

Daonella 


Grev earthy shales with 
shaly limestone part- 
ings. 

About 500 feet. 

Spiriferina shalshalensis, 
Bitt. 

Rhynchonella Ian kana, 
Bitt. 

About 300 feet above 
b&se. 

beds. 



7oannite% eymbi/ormit, W. 
Trachyceras tf. aonoides, 
Mojs. 

Base. 

i 
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Uard» dark, splinter) 
limestone, shaly lime- 
stones intercalated. 

About 31 0 feet. 

Halobia ef. eomata, Bitt. 

„ ef. faseigtra, Bitt. 

Upper part. 

1 

1 Upper 
) triaa. 

Daonella lommelu Wiss. 
Lower part. 

(t 

1 

1 

Black, shaly limestones, 
thin-bedded. 

160 feet. 

Daonella indica, Bitt. 

„ famme/f, Wiss. 
(^mniies ecki\ Mojs. 
irachyceraladinum^ 

Mojs. 

Proarcestes hicinctur, 

Mojs. 

Ptychites gerardt, Blan., 

1 

CO 

J 

Lsdinic 

stage. 

. MuKhal* 
kalk. 

Grey and black, concre- 
tionary limestones, with 
thin, shaly partings. 
About 15 feet. 

Ptychites rugger, Opp ) Upper 
Ceratttes thuilUeri, Opp. ^ * 

Spiriferina stracheyi, Salter, etc. 


Cerati ies subrobustus^ 

Mojs. 

Sibirites prahlada, L'ien 
Danubites kansa^ Dien. 

Lower 
^ muschel- 
1 kalk. 


Nodular limestone . . 

About 60 feet. 

Very poor in fossils . 




Grey earthy, concretionary 
limestones and shales. 

40 feet. 

Hedenstrcemia mojsisovicsii 
Dien. 

Danubites. mvalist Dien. 
Near base. 

1 lower 

J trias. 


Black limestone and 
shales. 

6 to 7 feet. 

Probtychitis ammonoideSf 
Waag. 

Meekoceras nov. sp. 

Upper part. 

* 

Otoceras 

beds. 

- Lower 
triaa. 


Ophieeras sakuntala, Dien 
Near base. 

J 




ProdttCtus shalei with Clyclolohus eUkami, Waag. 


Permian. 
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Abstract »f Report on the Geological structure of the sites proposed 
for the Bhavani dam, by T. H. HOLLAND, A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 

The sites suggested for a dam across the Bhavani valley lie from 
4 to 8 miles west of Satyamangalam in the Coimbatore district, and 
just below the junction of the Moyar with the Bhavani river. 

The prevalent rocks in this particular part of the valley are 
biotite»gneisses of a type generally regarded to be the oldest 
members of the Archaean group of crystalline rocks. With the 
biotite-gneisses there occur bands of hornblende schist, quartzites, 
quartz fuchsite schists, quartz iron ore schists, and members of the 
chamockite series which have been considerably altered. 

The gneisses and schists of the Bhavani valley being situated 
between two great masses of strong, homogeneous charnockites— 
the Nilgiris and the Bargur hills— have noticeably suffered severely 
from the crushing effects of earth movements ; but as all such move- 
ments ceased in South India early in palaeozoic times, ^hen these 
rocks were deeply buried, the cracks and faults in the gneisses have 
been completely healed , and their present crushed appearance, due 
to the preservation of the old scars, is more apparent than real ; th e 
gneisses, for all practical purposes, are now as firm as they would 
have been if they' had escaped deformation. 

The principal points kept in view whilst examining the proposed 
sites were— 

(1) The distance from the surface of the fresh unweathered 

rock. 

(2) The probable rapidity of alteration on exposure of the 

fresh rock, to the new conditions near the dam founda- 
tions. 

(3I The direction and character of the younger joint planfS, 
which would permit percolation of water under pres- 
sure. 

(4) The coincidence of junction planes between adjoining 
large formations with the areas of high pressure under 
the dam, and consequent possibility of differential 
settlement in the foundations* 

(1) The first point had been very thoroughly investigated by 
the officers of the Public Works Department befoye the time of my 
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visit, and the detailed report by Mr. Malet shows the depth of subaSrial 
decomposition at numerous points along each of the proposed sites. 
It was on account of the great thickness of the soft, weathered rock, 
that the site A.B.,^ first selected, was afterwards, condemned. 
Besides the great depths to which the weathering agents have pene- 
trated in the region of the A.B. site, the excavations made to the 
south of the river cut an intrusion of the peculiar decomposed dunite 
with magnesite, which is now known in so many isolated patches in 
South India. Their soft, Irregular nature and the readiness with 
which these rocks (the dunites) lend themselves to hydrous decom- 
position, render them quite unfit for the foundations of a large dam. 
There is, therefore, in this discovery an additional reason for aban- 
doning the A.B site, and 1 entirely agree with the general opinion of 
the Engineering officers as to its unsuitability. 

(a) With the exception of the dunite referred to in connection 
with the abandoned A. B. site, there are no rocks in the valley 
noticeably liable to rapid alteration on exposure to the weather or 
water. The second consideration needs, therefore, no further 
discussion. 

(3) The display of the old fracture scars and the strongly marked 
foliation of the biotite-gneisses have given rise to ill-founded suspi- 
cions as to their stability. Microscopic sections across the fracture 
planes show the rocks to be completely re-cemented by crystalline 
material, and to be just as firm now as if they had never suffered 
any crushing in the past. Similar remarks apply to the foliation 
planes, which, at the G. H. site, strike nearly east and west, or at 
right angles to the alignment of the dam. It has been suggested 
that such a disposition of the foliation planes parallel to the river bed, 
and across the line of the dam, will facilitate the percolation of water 
under the dam ; but it should be remembered that though the 
disposition of the constituent minerals, especially of the mica scales, 
in bands, permits an easy clearage of isolated fragments along the 
foliation planes, these planes are perfectly closed up in the rock 
mass. The tendency to easy clearage, due to the thin films of mica 
principally, is quite consistent with the absence of actual open 
fissures in the rock mass. The principal channels for percolation 
would be along the younger joint planes, which occur as frequently 

^ rhree alternative sites Icoowa respectively as the A.*b., C.D. and G.H. sites were 
eaaAloed, add their posi tions marked on a geological map accompanying the original report. 
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across, as along the foliation, and in this particular respect the 
biotite-gneiss is as sound as most rocks, whilst i(s composition is 
unfavourable to any form of solution in water which would tend to 
widen such joint planes and convert mere cracks into open fissures. 

I do not consider, therefore, that the direction of the foliation planes 
can be fairly offered as objection to the G.H. site. 

( 4 ) The disposition of the garnetiferous basic rock (garnetifer* 
ous amphibolite) forming the small hill along the site C.D., illustrates 
the fourth point in which the geological features of the site are of 
importance. It was thought, apparently, that this garnetiferous rock 
(amphibolite) formed a continuous band along the central portion 
of the C.D. site ; but excavations made at the point where the C.D. line 
crosses the Bhavani river, reveal the ordinary biotite 'gneiss on the 
left (N.) bank of the river, whilst the amphibolite is found to strike 
across at a higher point. On following the C.D. line towards C. 
the amphibolite is again meet with, and then continues as a ridge 
. for over hall a mile in the west.north-west direction, that is, parallel 
to the direction of the similar ridge on the right (S.) btnk of the 
river, but not exactly in line with it ; the two ridges are in fact 
arranged en echelon, and the two bands of amphibolite are thus nut 
actually continuous with one ano her. Either they are parts of a 
band dislocated by a fault plane near and parallel to the river, on 
which is more likely from what we know of the habits of this 
peculiar rock, the two bands are separate, lens-shaped intrusions 
into two fissures, parallel to one another, and coincident with the 
foliation planes in the gneiss. 

Usually the lenticular bodies which this rock habitually forms in 
South India, are stouter and more convex, more definitely lens'shaped 
in fact. But in the Bhavani valley they have been flattened out by 
the same earth^movements which have so intensely foliated the 
associated gneisses, and this fact I did not fully appreciate until 1 
had examined the rocks microscopically. However, the correct geolo* 
gical interpretation of these phenomena is of less importance for the 
present than the actual fact that at this point, the most critical point 
in the C.D. site, there is a double geological change, first from 
amphibolite to biotite-gneiss and, in a short distance, back again to 
the amphibolite band. Both the amphibolite and the biotite«gneits 
would be sufficiently superior to all that will ever be required of them 
in this respect, that the possibility of differential settlement due to 
the weight of the dam need scarcely be discussed ; but where the 
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water pressure will be so great as it will be at this the deepest point 
in the reservoir, and where, in fact, all the enemies to its stability 
will act with maximum effect on the dam, I should consider it advis* 
able, when possible, to avoid building across the junction planes of 
two dissimilar geological formations. 

In the case of the Bhavani project the existence of an alternative 
site at G.H. offers a means for avoiding this form of danger. Along 
the G.H. line there is also a change in the geological formation, but 
the change is between two rock groups which differ merely in struc- 
ture, not in mineral composition ; the differences between a 
gneissose granite and a biotite-gneiss of the old type in South India, 
though of theoretical interest to the geologist, are of no importance 
from the engineering standpoint. But in this instance, too, the 
change of formation occurs at a point in the G.H. line which is at a 
higher comparative level than the double, and more serious change, 
which has just been referred to in connection with the C.D. site. 

From the geological standpoint, therefore, I would give a vote in 
favour of G.H., but it is only fair to state that had C.D. been the 
only site available I should not consider the change from biotite- 
gneiss to amphibolite sufficiently important to justify a protest against 
its selection. At the same time, when another good site is available 
without any apparent drawbacks, I should, as a matter of principle, 
decide in favour of the latter. 

There is one point on which a brief explanation is due to the 
members of the committee who favoured the selection of the C.D. 
site. When going over the ground I noticed that the margins of the 
amphibolite lenses showed signs of alteration by dynamical meta- 
morphism, but did not fully appreciate the fact that such an altera- 
tion had extended to the centre of the mass until the specimens 
collected had been prepared for microscopic examination. I expected 
consequently that the rock of the ridges would be highly jointed 
until Mr. Larminie showed, by excavations made on the Pungur hiU, 
south of the river, that the amphibolite was far nkore massive than I 
had expected. The point which I raised in committee, namely, 
that the jointed rock of the ridges w'ould permit free percolation, 
must therefore be withdrawn. The amphibolites are, I find, 
slightly decomposed with formation of carbonate of lime, and they 
contain also considerable quantities of apatite (phosphate of lime), 
but the proportions of these minerals do not attain anything «ear a 
datigerous degree. 
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Appendix I. 

Litt of Societies and other Institutions from which publications 
have been received in donation or exchange for the Library of 
the Geological Survey of India^ from the ist April iSpg to the 
3rst March igoo. 


Adelaide. — Royal Society of South Australia. 

Albany. — ^New York State Library. 

„ ,, » Museum. 

Baltihorb.— Johns Hopkins Univei^ity. 

„ Maryland Geological Survey* 

Berlin.— Deutsche Geologische Gesellschaft. 
n K. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften. 

„ „ Geologische Landesanstalt. 

„ „ „ und Bergakademie. 

Boloona.— R. Accad. delle Scienze dell* Istituto de Bologna. 
Bombay.— Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

„ „ Natural History Society. 

Bordeaux.— Soci6t4 Linneenne de Bordeaux. 
liosTON.— American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

„ „ Association for the Advancement of Science. 

„ Society of Natural History. 

Brxslau.— Schlesische Gesellschaft fur Vaterlandische Cultur. 
Brisbanb.— Royal Geographical Society of Australasia. 

„ Royal Society of Queensland. 

Bristol.— Bristol Museum and Reference Library. 

Brussels.— Soeidtd Royale Beige de Geographie. 

Bdcharbst.— Muse. 

„ Museului di Geologia si di Palmontologia. 

Budapest.— Kdn. Ungatische Geologische Gesellschaft. 
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Caen.— Soddtd Linneenne de Normandie. 

Calcutta.— AgHcuItaral and Horticultural Society of Bengal. 
„ Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

„ University of Calcutta. 

„ Editor, Indian and Eastern Engineer. 

Cambridge.— Philosophical Society. 

„ Woodwardian Museum. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
Cabaoa.— Hamilton Ambciation. 
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f APB Town-Caps of Good HoPB.^Geoiogiciil Committfioii. 
Chicago.— F ield Columbian Museum. 

Copenhagen.— Academic Royale des Sciences et des Lettrea. 

Des Moines.— Jowa Geological Survey. 

Dresden. — Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

Dublin.— Royal Dublin Society. 

„ Royal Irish Academy. 

Edinburgh.— Geological Society. 

9 , Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 
Frankfurt-am-Main.— Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 
Freiburg in Baden.— Naturforschende Gesellschaft Isis. 

Geneva.— Socidt^ de Physique et d’ Hist. Nat. de Geneva. 

Glasgow.— G lasgow University. 

G5ttingen.— Kdnigl. Gesells. der Wiseenschaften. 

Halifax.— Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 

Halle.— Academia Caesarea Leop. Carol. Nat. Curiosorum. 

H Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

Helsingfors.— Commission Geologique de la Finlande. 

„ Soci6t£ Finlande de Geographic. 

Indiana.— Department of Geology and Natural Resources. 

I, Indiana Academy of Science. 

J oHANNESBURo.— Geological Society of South Africa. 

KdNiGSBURG.— Konig. Physikalisch-Okonomische Gesellschaft* 
Lausanne.— Societe Vandoise des Sciences Naturelles. 

Lawrence.— Kansas University. 

Leipzig.— K5n. Sich. Gesells. der Wissenschaften. 

,1 Verein fur Brdkunde. 

Liege. — Soci6t£ Geologique de Belgique. 

Lille.^^ I) IP du Nord. 

Lisbon.— Travaux Geologiques du Portugal. 

Liverpool. — Geological Society. 

London.— B ritish Association for the Advancement of Science. 

„ British Museum (Natural History). 

IP Geological Society. 

IP ,1 Survey of the United Kingdom. 

If Iron and Steel Institute. 

* PI Linnean Society. 

IP Royal Geographical Society. 

IP pp Institution of Great Britain. 

I, ,p Society, 

pp Society of Arts, 
p, Zoological Society. 

,p Imperial Institute. 

Macon.— L’Institut Colonial di Marseille. 

Marseille.— Faculte des Sciences de Marseille. 

Madrid.— Sociedad Geografica de Madrid* 
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Makchestbr.- -Geological Society. 

„ Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Melbourne. — Department of Mines and Water-supply. 

„ Royal Society of Victoria. 

Mexico.— I nstitute Geologicode Mexico. 

Milan. — Societa Italiana di Scienze Natural!. 

Moscow.— „ Imp. des Naturalistes. 

Munich.— Kdnigl. Bayerische Akad. der Wissenschaften. 
Nbwcastlb-upon-Tynb.— North of England Institute pf Mining and Mechanical 

Engineers. 

New Haven. — Editor, American Journal of Science, 

New Yore. — Academy of Sciences. 

„ American Museum of Natural History. 

Neuchatel — Soci£t6 des Sciences Naturelles. 

Ottawa.— Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada. 

„ Royal Society of Canada. 

Para.— Museu Paraense de Historia Naturelle Ethnographia. 

Paris.— Department of Mines. 

„ Ministere des Travaux Publics. 

„ Museum de Histoire Naturelle. 

Sociele de Geographie, 

„ ,1 Geologique de Fiance. 

Penzance.— Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 

Perth.— Geological Survey, Western Australia. 

Philadelphia.— Academy of Natural Sciences. 

„ American Philosophical Society. 

„ Franklin Institute. 

„ Wagner Free Institute of Science. 

Pisa.— Societa Toscana de Scienze Natural!. 

Pretoria —State Mining Department. 

Rio-db-Janeiro.— I mperial Observatory. 

Rochester.— Geological Society of America. 

Rome.— Reale Accad. dei Lincei. 

„ „ Comitato Geologico d*Italia. 

„ Societa Geologica Italiana. 

Saioon. — Economique d*r indo-Chine. 

Salem.— American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

„ Essex Institute. 

San Francisco.— California Academy of Sciences. 

Shanghai.— China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Singapore. — Straits branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Stockholm.— Konig. Svenska Vetenskaps Akademiens. 

„ Sveriges Geologiska Undersokning. 

i r, Petersburg.— Academic Imperiale des Sciences. 

„ Comite Geologique. 

„ Russ. Kais. Min. Geselischaft. 
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SyDNBV.— Australian Museum. 

M Geological Survey of New South Wales. 

I, Linnean Society n 

i» Royal II u 

„ Department of Mines and Agriculture. 

. n Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Tokio.— College of Science, Imperial University. 

„ Deutsche Gesellschaft fQr Natur.und Vfilkerkunde. 
Topbka.— University Geological Survey of Kansas. 

T ORONTO.— Canadian Institute. 

Turin. — ^Reale Accad. delle Science. 

Upsala.— Geological Institution, University of Upsala. 

Venicb.--R. Institute Venetodi Science Leteed Arti, 

Vienna.— K. Akad. der Wissenschaften. 

„ K. K. Geographische Gesellschaft. 

„ „ Geoiogische Reichsanstalt. 

„ „ Natur. Historisches Hofmnseum. 

Wasminoton.— Smithsonian Institution. 

„ United States Department of Agriculture. 

„ ,1 Geological Survey. 

„ „ „ National Museum. 

» II II II Academy of Sciences. 

Wellington. — New Zealand Institute. 

Y oRR.— Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

Zurich. — Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

From ist April 1899 to 31ST .March 1900. 

Soois and Pamphlets, e*c. 

Aoambnnone, G.— I Terrimoti nel Turkestan del 15 Agosto e 17 Settembra 
1897. 8°, Pam., Modena, 1898. 

„ Sopra un sistema di doppia Registrazrone negli strumantl 

■ismici. 8°, Pam., Modena, 1899. 

Alcock, d.— An account of the deep-sea Brachyura collected by the Royal 
Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator, 4', Calcutta, 1899. 

„ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Indian deep-sea fishes in the Indian 
Museum, being a revised account of the deep-sea fishea 
collected by the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator, 
ep, Calcutta, 1899. 

Bbck, Die Geschichte des Eisens. Band IV, Lief. 5-6. 8**, Braunscbwdg^ 
1898-99. 

Bbrtrand, Auguste Daubrde. 8”, Paris, 1896. 
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Blanpors, W. 7 .— The Fauna of British India. 

Birds, Vols< J*IV,,by E. W Q«teii and W* T. BUnford. 
Fishes, ,, 1 * 11 , „ F. Day. ^ 

Hymenoptera, Vol. I, by C* T. Bingham. 

Mammalia, « „ W T. Blanfqril. 

' Mothff Vois. InlV, by G. F. Hantpaon. 

Beptilia and Batrachia, by Boulanger. 8°, London, 1887-98. 
CoNNBT, T. (7.-> Volcanoes^ their structure and significance. 8°, Lcwdon, 1899. 
Bordeaux, d.--Les Mines de L'AIrigue da Eud, Transvaal, .Rhodnii^atc. 
8°, Paris, 1898. 

Bronn, H. 6.— Klassen und Ordnungen das Thier-Reicha. Band Hi Abth 3, 
Lief. aa-a8. 

Band III, Lief. 35-47. 

M IV, Abth 3, Lief. 51-56 aodj Supplement Band IV, 
Lief. 14-17. 

„ VI, Abth 5, Lief. 54 * 5 $- 8**, I^eipzig. 1899. 

Brush, G. 5 ^.*— Manual of determinative Mineralogy, with an introduction on 
Biow-pipe analysis. Revised by Samuel L. Penfield, igth 
edition. 8°, New Yorki 1898. 

Brusima,S — Materiaux pour la Faune Malaeologique nfogine de la dalmatie, 
de la croatic et de la Slavovid avec des esp^s d^ la Bosnia de 
L’Herzfgovine et de la Serbie. 4°, Zagreb-Agram, 1897. 
Bukowski, Gejsa vo».— Geologische Uebersichlskarte der Insel Rhodus. 8^, 
Wien, 1899. 

CoMFioNEULLEs, Rev. V. De . — Obsovations taken at Dumraon, Behar, India, 
during the Eclipse of the 22nd January 1898. 8°, London, 

1899. 

Carnot, A.— Traitd D’Analyse des substances minerales. Tome I, M^thodes 
Gdnfrales D’Analyse qualitative et quantitative. 8°, Paris, 

1898. 

Christy, V. B— Quicksilver-condensation at New Almaden, California. 8*, 
Pam., Philadelphia, 1685. 

Cohen, B.—Meteoritenkunde, Heft L 8% Stuttgart, 1894. 

„ Sammlung von Mikrophotographien. Aufiage 3, Lief. 1-4. 4**, StuU 
gart, 1899-1900. 

CossMANN, jv.— Essais de Paldoconchologie Comparfe. Livr 3. 8®, Paris, 

1899. 

„ Notes comptdmentaires sur la Faune E6cf nique de L* Alabama. 

4*, Pam , Turin-Palerme, 1893. 

Dahlbloh, 7 %.— Ueber Magnetische Erziagerstatten und deren Untersuchung 
durch magnetische Messungen. 8°, Freiburg in Sachsen, 1899. 
Dana, E. Text-book of Mineralogy with an extended Treatise on crystallo- 
graphy and physical mineralogy. New Edition. 8% New York, 
1898. ^ 

Das Tixrrbiob.— Eine Zusammenstellung und Kennzeichung der rezenten Tier* 
formen, Lief. 5 > 0 ^ 7 * 9 > 9 ®, Barliiv )899>I90Q. 
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Davison, CA.— The Herefonl Earthquake of 17th December 8”, BimUff* 
gham, 1897. 

Edward, Af.—Histoire Naturdle des cnisUCM, Vols. I— III, and Atlas* 8* 
Paris, 1 834-40. 

Fslix, y , and Lekk, BeitrSge zur Geologie und Palseontologie der Republik 
Mexico, Theil I, II, Heft 1—3 and III. 4^, Leipzig, 1890-99. 

Foote, R, jP.— The Geology of the Baroda State. 8^ Madras, 1898. 

Frech, F'.— Die Steinkohlen Formation. 8^ Stuttgart, 1899. 

Fritsc^, Ant — Fauna der Gaskohle und der Kalksteine der Permformation 
Bohmens. Band IV, Heft 1—2. 4®, Prag, 1899. 

Gaillord, C'.— Apropos de L’ours Miocene de U gnvesaint-aSJi^an (ia^ic). 8®, 
Pam , Lypns. 

General Report and Statistics of Mines Quarries for 189^. Pt. 4. Colonial 
and Foreign Statistics. 

General Report and Statistics of Mines and Quarries for 1897. Pt. 1. District 
Statistics. 

General Report and Statistics of Mines and Quarries fur 1897. Pt 2. Labour. 

Ditto ditto ^ F^U3 Output. 

F}bc„ London, 1899. 

GRONWEDEii.— See Mainwaring. 

GOnther, S'.— Handbooch der Geophysik. Band II, Lief. 11—12. 8®, Stuttgart, 
1899. 

Geikie, J . — Earth Sculpture or the origin of Land-furms. 8®, London, 1898. 

Godwin* Austen, J 7 . H . — Land and Freshwater Mollusca of India# Vol. II, 
Part 9, and plates. 8® and 4®, London, 1899. 

Grahn, £, — Die Stadtische Wasserversorgung im Deutschen Reiche sowie in 
einigen Nachbarlandern. Band II, Heft i. 4®, Munchen und 
Leipzig, 1899. 

Henderson, J. A. Z.ea.— Petrographical and Geological investigations of 

Transvaal norites, and pyroxenites and other South African 
rocks. 8®, London, 1898. 

Her Majesty's Inspector of Mines’ Report for 1898. Nos. i, 3, 4, 6, 8—13, Fisc, 
London, 1899* 

Hintz, C.— Handbuch der Mineralogie. Band I, Heft 1^2. 

Jervis, W* P.— The Mineral Resources of Central Italy : including Geological, 

^ Historical and Commercial notices of the mines and marble 

quarries. With a Supplement containing an account of the 
mineral springs. 8®, London, 1868. 

„ -^Progetto di Massima di lavori idraulici nazionali nel vjenetQ. 8®, 
Torino, i88|. 

„ — Guidee alle acque mineral! D’ Italia. 8®, Lorino, 1676. 

Kbilhack, K.— Kalender fur Geologen, Pal&ontologen und Mineralagen. Jahr. 
iQoo. 8 ®, Leipzig^ 1900- 

Kirk, r.— The Student's Flora of New Zealand and the outlying Islands* ft 
Wellington, N. Z., 1899, 
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Klein, C.->Einteitung in die Krystaliberechnung. 8^ Stuttgart, li^ 6 . 

Kobhlbr, R . — An Account of the Deep'Sea Ophturoidea coilected by the Royaf 
Indian Marine Survey Ship InvoHigato^. 4°, Calcutta, 1899. 

Kisrt, it.— G eoiogische und Palaontologisehe Untersuchung der Grenzschichten 
zwischen Jura und Kreide auf der Sudwesiseite des Seller. 8*, 
Pam, Gottingen, 1898. 

LappaRBNT, a. Traite de Geologic. 4th Edition. Faec. I~I 1 . 8', Paris, 
1900. 

Lbirs, C.— >Die Optischen instrumente der Firma R. Fuess. 8°, Leipzig, 1899. 

Lrndenfbld, / foirr/ Pen.— Die Hochgebirge der Erde. 8^ h reiburg in Breis* 
gau, 1899. 

Lbvat, M, E. D . — Guide pratique pour la Recherche et L’Exploitation de Lor en 
guyane Francaise avec une annexe donnant le texte desd^creis 
qui regissent les placers dans la colonie. 8°, Paris, 1898. 

L(£WINsor*Lb8sin 6, F.— Studien uber die Eruptivgesteine. 8^ St. Petersburg, 
1899. 

Lorenzo, Giuuppt de.— Reliquie di Grand! Laghi Pleistocenici nelP Italia Meri- 
dionale. 4*, Napoli, 1898. 

g, .—Studio Geologico del Monte Vulture, 4% Napoli, igoo* 

Louis. H.^A Handbook of Gold Milling. 2nd Edition. 8°, London, 1899. 

Mahon, i?. Report upon the Manufacture of Iron and ^teel in India* 

Fisc. Simla, 1899. 

Mainwaeino, C. Dictionary of the Lepcha language. Revised and com- 
piled by Albert Grunwedel, Berlin. 8^ Berlin, 1898* 

Marr, y. £.--^The Principles of Stratigraphical Geology. '8^ Cambridge, 1898* 

Molengraafp, £?. A. F.— The Glacial Origin of the Dwyka Conglomerate. 8^, 
Pam., Johannesburg. 1898. 

Murray, J. A. hr— A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Vol. I V, 
Germana-Gla8B*cloth and Vol. V, Heel — Hywe. 

Netschajaew, a.— D ie Fauna der Permischen Ablagerungen des dstlichen 
Theils des Europaiscben Russlands. 8^, Kasan, 1894. 

Neuburoer, tf. Z*. and Noalhat, Zf.— Techno*ogie du Pctrole. Tome 1 . 8*, 
Paris, 1900. 

Newth, G- 5.— a Manual of Chemical Analysis. Qualitative and Quantitative. 
8^ London, 1898. 

Nitschb, /f.— Studien uber Hirsche. Heft 1. 4'', Leipzig, 1898. 

Norwegian North Atlantic Expedition, 1876-78. 

XXV Zoologi— Thalamphora, 

XXVI Hydroida. 4*, Christiania, 1899. 

Omori, f.— Notes on the Earthquake Investigation Committee Catalogue of 
Japanese earthquakes. 8^ Pam., Tokio, 1899. 

Platham, a.— O ber cine itomorphe Reihe von formationen des Calcium, Stronif- 
um, Baryum, nnd Blei. 8^ Pam., Kuopio, 1897. 

PoTONi, /f.— Lehrbuch der Pflanzcnpalaeontnlogie. Lief. 4. 8", Berlin, 1899. 

pRiaTER, A.^Note8 on the origin and formation of the WitwatersrarAd auri- 
ferous Deposits. 8^ Johannesburg, 1898* 
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RobmeRi F.^LethxsL Geognostica. Theil l, Band II, Lief. 2. 8^ Stuttgart, 1899. 

RusSELLt /. C. — River Development as illustrated by the Rivers of North 
America. 8”, London, 189S. 

Rust, Neue Beitrage zur Kenntniss dir Fossilen Rad^olarien aus 
Gesteinen dcs Jura und der Krcide. 4°, Stuttgart, 1898. 

Sacco, F, — I Molluschi dei Terreni ferziari del picmonte e della liguria. Parts 
XXVI-XXVIl. Torino, 1898-09. 

Schenk, Fossile Pflanzcn aus der Albourskette, gesammelt von E. Tietze. 
4^ cassel, 1887. 

ScHMEissBR, Karl, and Vogelsang, AIVtn.^Tho Cold-fields of Australasiai 
Translated by Henry Louis. With maps. 8°, London, 1898. 

ScHROEDER, Van dir Kolk J, L C.— Tabellen zur mikroskopischen Bestim- 
mung der Mineralien nach ihrem Brechungsindex. 8*^, Wiesba- 
den, 1900. 

Schwalbe, G.— Studien uber Pithecanthropus crectus Dubois. 8°, Stuttgart, 1899. 

Sekiya, The Earthquake investigation Committee Catalogue of Japanese 
Earthquakes. 8% Pam., Tokio, 1899. 

Sjogren, 5 * — The Iron ore deposits of Dunderland (Norway). 8®, Pam., 

Upsala, 1894. 

SoHLE, — Das Ammer-Gebirge. 8°, Pam., Munchen, 1899. 

SzECHENVi, Grafen* Bela* — Die Wissenschaftlichen Ergcbnisse der Rcise des 
Grafen Bela Szechcnyi in Ostasien. 1877-1880. Band 111 . 4®, 

^ Wien., 1899. 

Trouessart, Z.— ^atalogus Mammalium turn viventium quam fossilium. 

Nova Editis. Fasc VI. 8®, Berolini, 1899. 

Truchct, P, — LesTerresrares. Mineralogie-Propriet^s analyse. 8°, Paiis, 1898. 

Tryon, G, W. — Manual of Conchology. ist «;eries, parts 65 A and 68, and 2nd 
series, parts 44 and 45. 8®, Philadelphia, 1897-98. 

Tschermak, G.— Lehrbuch der Mineralogie. 5th Edition 8®, Wien, 1897. 

Tolla, F.— Neuere Erfahrungen fiber den geognostischen Aufbau der Erdober- 
flache Nos. VI — VII, 1894-98. 8°, Wien, 1894-98. 

„ Uber den neuesten Stand der Goldfrage, 8°, Pam., Wien, 1899. 

Udden, /. i 4 .-"The Mechanical Composition of Wind Deposits. 4®, Rock Island, 
111., 1898. 

Verbeek, R. D. J/.— Kort Verslag over de Aardbeving te ambon op 6 January 
1898 8^ Pam., Batavia, 1899. 

Vogelsang, KarL-^ste Schmeisser. 

Zittel, Handbuch der Palaeontologie. Abth I, Band I-IV, and Abth H, 
• Band II. 8°, Munchen and Leipzig, 1880-93. 

„ Grundzuge der Palaeontologie (Palsozoologie). (2 copies). 8°, Mun* 
chen und Leipzig, 1895. 

„ Geschichte der Geologic und Palsontologie bis Bnde des 19 Jahrhun. 
derts. 8®, Munchen und Leipzig, 1899. 

„ Text-book of Palaeontology. Vol. I. Translated by C. R. Eastman 
(2 copies). 8°, London, 1900. 

R 
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PERIODICALS, SERIALS, btc. 

American Geologist. Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 3—6, and XXXIV, Nos. 1—6, and 
XXV, Nos. 1—3. 8^ Minneapdis, 189^1900. 

„ Journal of Science. 4th series. Vol. VII, No. 39, to Vol, IX, No. 50. 8'’r 
New Haven, 1899*1900. 

„ Naturalist. Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 387-397. 8®, Philadelphia, 1899-1900. 

Annalen der Physik und Chetnie. Band LXVII, Heft 3—4, LXVIll, Heft 1— 4f 
LXIX, Heft I — 4. Then continued as : — 

Annalen der Physik. Band I, Nos. 1—2. 8°, Leipzig, 1899*1900. 

Annaies de Geographie. Annee VII, No. 36, to VIII, No. 41. 8®, Paris, 1898*99. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. Vol. Ill, No. 16, to Vol. V, No. 37. 
8®, London, 1899*1900. 

Athenaeum. Nos. 3725— 3776. 8®, l.«ndon, 1899*1900. 

Beiblatter zu den Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band XXI 1 1 , Nos. 3—13 
and Band XXIV, No. I. 8®, Leipzig, 1899*1900. 

Beitrage zur Geophysik. Band IV, Heft 1-^. 8®, Leipzig, 1899. 

Chemical News, Vol. LXXIX, No. 2051, to Vol. LXXXI, No. 2102. 8®, Lon- 
don, 1899*1900. 

Colliery Guardian, Vol, LXXVII, No. 1994, to LXXIX, No. 2045. iT.ol., London, 
1899-1900. 

Geological Magazine, New Series, deca^le IV, Vol. VI, No. 4 to Vol. V^, Nos. 
1—3. 8®, London, 1899*1900. 

Indian and Eastern Engineer, New Series, Vol. IV, Nos. 4—6, Vol. V, Nos. 1—6, 
and Vol. VI, Nos, 1—3. 4®, Calcutta, 1899*1900. 

Industries and Iron, Vol. XXVI, No. 1366, to Vol. XXVIll, No. 1417. 4®, Lon- 
don, 1899*1900. 

Jahrbuch der Astronomie und Geophysik. Jahrgang IX. 8®, Leipzig, 1899. 

Journal de Conchyliologie, Vol. XLVI, Nos. 3 — ^4 and Vol. XLVll, Nos. 1—3. 
8®, Paris, 1898*99. 

Journal of Geology, Vol. VII, Nos. 2—8. 8°, Chicago, 1899. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine. 5th series, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 287, to Vol. XLIX, No. 398. 8% London, 1899*1900. 

Mineralogical Magazine, Vol, XII, Nos. 55—56. 8®, London, 1899. 

Mining Journal, Vol. LXIX, No. 3316, to Vol. LXX, No. 33C7. Fol., London, 
1899*1900. , 

Natural Science, Vol. XIV, No. 86, to Vol. XV, No. 94. 8”, London, 1899. 

Nature, Vol. LIX, No. 1533, to Vol. LXI, No. 1584. 8®, London, 1899-igoo. 

Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologic und Palaeontologie. 1899, Babd I, Heft 
3, Band II, heft 1—3, and 1900 Band I, Heft 1 — 3. 8®, Stutt- 
gart, 1899*1900. 

M Beilage Band Ditto. Band XI, Heft 3, XII, Heft i — ^3, 

and XIII, Heft 1. 8®, Stuttgart, 1899. 

Palaeontographica. Band XLV, Lief. 6, and XLVI, Lief. 1-4. 4°, Stuttgart, 1899. 

Pabeontologishe Abhandlungen. Neue Fdge Band IV, Heft 3. 4®, Jena, 1900. ‘ 
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Petermann's Geographische Mittheilungen, Band XLV, Nos. 3— la, and XLVI« 
Nos. 1—2. 4®, Gotha, 1899-1900. 

Scientific American. Vol. LXXX, No. 9 to LXXXll, No. 8. FoL, New York, 
i899>I9oo. 

» ,« Sopplement, Vol. XLVII, No. 1209 ^ XLIX, No. ta6o, Fol., 

New York, 1899-1900. 

Tschermak's Mineralogische und Petrographische Mitthellungon. Band 
XVIII, Heft 5—6, and XIX, Heft 1-3. 8°, Wien, 18991900. 

Zeitschrift fur Krystallographie und Mineralogie. Band XXI, Heft i — 6, and 
XXXII, Heft I — ^3. 8° Leipzig, 18991900. 

„ liir Praktische Geologic, 1899, Heft 3— la and 1900* Heft i— a. 8“, 
Berlin, 1899*1900. 

GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, REPORTS, &c. 

A LLAHABiiO.— Report on the Administraion of the Central Provinces for 1897-98 
and 1898*99. ^ Fisc., Allahabad, 1899*1900. 

Chies Commissioner, Central Provinors, 

Assam.— Report on the Administration of the Province of Assam for 1898*99. Fisc.. 

Shillong, 1899. Chief Commissioner, Assam. 

Bombat.— Brief sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency for 1898*99. 

FI&c., Bombay, «898*99. Bombay Government. 

n Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Gov* 
ernment Observatory, Bombay, for 1897. 

Bombay Government. 

„ tleports on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for 
1898*99. Fisc., Bombay, 1899 . Bombay Government- 

„ Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. ix, pt. a. 8°, Bombay, 1899. 

Bombay Government. 

„ Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government. New 
Series, Nos. 363,369, 37 >» 373 » 37Sf 37<>» 378, 379. 380. Fisc, 
Bombay, 1898*99. Bombay Government. 

„ Articles on the Geology of the portions of the Bombay Presidency 
(a copies). 8°, Bombay, 1898. 

„ Appendix to the Government Selections, Nos. 280 and 285. Fisc., 

• Bombay, 1898. Bombay Government, 

„ Administration Report the .Marine Survey of India for 

1898*99. Fisc., Bombay, 1898*99. Bombay Government. 

Bdrma.— Report on tbe Administration of Burma for 1898*99. Fisc., Rangoon, 
1899. Burma Government. 

M Thirty*8econd Annual Report on the Light-houses and Light 

Vessels off the coast of Burma. Fisc., Rangoon, 1899. 

Burma Government. 

Hyderabad.— Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
for 1898*99. Fisc., Hyderabad, 1899. Resident, Hyderabad- 
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India.- Administration Report on the Railways in India. Parts MI for i8g3*9gi 
Fisc., Calcutta, 1898-99. Government of iNDiiu 

,1 Agricultural Ledger. 1899. Nos. i-ii. V, Calcutta, 1899, 

Government of India. 


„ Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India 
with Foreign countries and of the coasting trade in the year end- 
ing 31st March 1899. No. XXXIII, Vols. 1-2, 4®, Calcutta, 1899 

Government of India, 

Civil Budget Estimates for ligg-igoo. Fisc., Calcutta, 1899. 

Government of India. 
„ History of Services of Officers holding gazetted appointments in 
the Home, Foreign, Revenue and Agricultural, and Legislative 
Departments, corrected to ist July, 1899. 8°, Calcutta, 1899. 

Government of India, 


„ List of Civil Officers holding gazetted appointments under the 

Government of India in the Hoqie, Legislative, Foreign and Rev- 
enue and Agricultural Departments, corrected to ist July 1899. 
8°, Calcutta, 1899. Government of India. 

„ List of officers in the Survey and other Scientific Minor Departments 
subordinate to the Government of India in the IDepartment of 
Revenue and Agriculture, corseted to ist July, 1899 and 1st 
January 1900. 8*, Calcutta, 1899-1900. 

Government of India. 

„ List of officers of the Geological Survey of India, corrected to 1st July 
1899 aud 1st Jauuary 1900. 8^ Calcutta, 1899. 

Government of India. . 


„ Meteorological Department — 

Administration Report, 1898-99. 4*, Calcutta, 1899. 

India Weather Review. — Annual Summary, 1898. 4®, Cal- 
cutta, 1899. 

Monthly Weather Review.— December 1898 to September 
1899. 4^ Calcutta, 1899, 

Rainfall Data of India, 1898. Fisc., Calcutta, 1899. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs. Vol. VI, part 5, X, parts 2-4 
and XI, part 1. 4° Simla, 1898-98, 

„ Report on the Administration of Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 

1899. Fisc., Calcutta, 1P99. 

„ Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, Nos. 365, 369 and 371-373* Fisc., "Calcutta, 1899- 

1900. 

MADRAS.^Report on the Administration of the Government Museum and Conne- 
mara Public Library for 1897-98. Fisc., Madras, 1899. 

Madras Government. 

Annual administration Report of the Forest Department, Madras Pre« 
sidency, for 1897-98. Fisc., Madras, 1899- 

Madras Governmirt. 
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Madras.— Report on the administration ofythe Madras PresidenBy ht 1898*99. 
Fisc., Madras, 1899. 

Madras Govsrnmikt. 

Punjab. — Report on the Land Revenue administration of the Punjab for the 
agricultural jear, ist October 1897 to 30th September 1898k 
Fisc., Lahore, 1899. 

Punjab Governubnt. 

„ Gazetteer of the Peshawar district for 1 897*98. B", Lahore. 1898. 

Punjab Governmbnt. 

„ Gazetteer of the Kangra district, Parts 11 —IV. Kulu, Lahul and Spiti 
, for 1897. 8°, Lahore, 1899. 

PpNJAB GoVFRNMFNT 

„ Monograph on the Silk Industry of the Punjab for 1899. Fisc., Lahore, 
1899 

Punjab Government. 

„ Report on the administration of the Punjab and its dependencies for 
1898*99. Fisc., Lahore, 1900. 

Punjab Governmbnt. 

„ Final report on the revision settlement of Dehra Gazi Khan district 
Fisc., Lahore, 1898. 

Punjab Government. 

,, Final report on the retired settlement of the Kula Sub'division of the 
Kangra district. Fisc., Lahore, 1898. 

Punjab Government. 

„ Final report of the revision of settlement 1892—99 of the Montgomery 
district, by P. J. Fagan- Fisc., Lahore, 1899. 

TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS. ETC., OF SOCIETIES, 
SURVEYS, ETC. 

Adelaide. — Royal Society of South Australia— 

Transactions, V0I. XXIII, parts i*2. 8°, 1899. 

Albany.— New York State Museum- 

Annual Report, 49th, Nos. 1*3 and 50th, No. i. 8^ and 4*, 
1897*98. 

Baltimore.— Johns Hopkins University — 

• American Chemical Journal. Vol XX, Nos, s*io, and Vd. 

XXI, Nos. 1*5. 8“, 1898.99. 

„ Journal of Mathematics. Vol XX, Nob. 3*4 and 
Vol. XXI, Nos. 1*3. 4°, 1898*99. 

„ Journal of Philology. Vol. XVIIl, No. 4 and Vol. 
XIX, Nos. 1-4. 8", 1897*98. 

Circulars. Vol. XVIIl, Nos. 139-141. 4°, 1899. 

Studies in Historical and Political Science. Ser. XVI, Nos. i*ii 
and Ser. XVII, Nos. 1*5. 8*, 1898*99. 

Maryland Geological Survey. Vols. 1 * 11 . 8°, 1897*98, 
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Berlin.— OeuUche Gedogische Geaellichaft— 

Zeitschrift. Band L, Heft 3*4, 41, Heft 1*3. 8°, 1899. 

„ Kdnig. Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaftfen.— 

Abhandlungen, 1898. 4°, 1898. 

Sitzungsberichte, Nos. i>53, S", 18991 
„ K 5 nig. Preuss. Geol. Landesanstalt— 

Abhandlungen. Band X, Heft 6>; and Neue Folge Heft 
33 and Atlas and Heft 29. 8”, 1898*99. 

„ K. Preussische Gcol. Landesanstalt und Bergakademie Jahrbuch. 

1888*89, 1893, and 1895. 8”, 1889*96. 

„ Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde.— 

Verhandlungen. Band XXVI, Nos. 2*io and XXVII, 

No. 1. 8°, 1899-1900. 

Zeitschrift. Band XXXIII, No. 6 and XXXIV, Nos. 1.5- 
8”, 1899. 

Boloona.~R> Accad. delie Sciense dell* Istituto di Bologna. — 

Memoire. Series sth, Tomo VI. 4®, 1896*97. 

Bombat.— Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society- 
Journal, Vol. XX, No. 55. 8®, 1899. 

„ Natural History Society- 

Journal. Vol, XII, Nos, 2*3. 8®, 1899. 

Bordeaux.- Societe Linn, de Bordeaux. — ^ 

Actes. Serie VI, Tome I*II. 8% 1897. 

Boston.- American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 

Proceedings, Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 2*23 and XXXV, Nos. 1*3, 
8®, 1898*99. 

„ Society of Natural History- 

Memoirs, Vol. V, Nos. 4-5, 4®, 1899. 

Proceedings, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 13*16 and XXIX, Nos. i*8. 
8*, 1899. 

„ The MetsIIographist, Vol. II. 8°, 1899. 

Brbsl .u.— Schlesische Gesells. fur Vaterlindische Cultur.— 

Jahres— Bericht, No. 76, 8®, 1898. 

Brisb^ . —Queensland Branch of the Royal Geographical Society of Austra- 
lasia— 

Proceedings and Transactions. Vol XIV. 8®, 1899. 

„ Royal Society of Queensland — • 

Proceedings. Vol XIV. 8®, 1 899. 

Bristol. -Museum and Reference Library — 

Report ending 30th September, 1898. 8®, 1 900. 

„ Naturalists' Sodety— 

Proceedings. New Series, Vol IX, pt 1. 8®, 1899. 

Brussels. — Societe Royale Beige de Geographie- 

Bulletin. Annee XXIII, Nos. 5*6. 8®, 1899. 

„ Societe Royale Malacologique de Belgique — 

4th Series, Tome XXXI.,Faac.aandXXXII*XXXtII. 8®, 1899. 
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Brussels.— Minist6re de L’industrie et du Travail— 

Bibliographia Geologica. Ser. A, Tome I and B Tome IL 8^ 
1899. 

Bucharest*— MustuKii de Geologia si di Palasontologia — 

Annarulii 1896. 1899* 

Budapest,— Hung. Nat. Museum. — 

Termeswtrajze Fuzetek. Band XXII, Heft 1-3. 8®, 1899. 

„ Kon. Ungar. Geol. Anstalt — 

Jahresberichle fur 1896 and 1897. 8°, 1898*99. 

General Register der Mittheilungcn. Band I-X. 8°| 1898. 

M Ungar. Geol. Gesellschaft. — Foldtani Kozlony. 

Band XX VII I, Nos. 5-12. 8", 1898. 

Buenos Aires. — Accademia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba. — Boletin«Tomo 
XVI, No. I. 8% 1899, 

„ Museo Nacional.*-' 

Comunicaciones. Tome I, Nos, 1-5. 8°, 1898-99, 

Anales. Tomo VI. 8°, 1899. 


Caen. — Societe Linn.de Normandie — 

Bulletin. S^ne 5, Vol. 1 , Fasc. 2-4. 

Memoires. Vol. XIX, Fasc. 1*2. 4^ 1897-98. 
Calcutta.— Agricultural and Horticultural Society — 

Proceedings an^ Journal. Vol. XI, April — 
December, 1899. 8®, 1899-1900. 

„ Asiatic Society of Bengal— 


! Vol. LXVIll, Part I, No. 1. and extra^ 

, „ „ 11, Nm. 1.4. 

ni, No. 1. J 


1900. 


Proceedings. Nos. 3*10, and extra No. 11 (1899}, and Nos. i*a 
(1900). 8®, i899«I9oo. 

Economic and Art Section of the Indian Museum — 

Annual Report for 1898-99. 8®, 1899. 

Geological Survey of India — 

Memoirs. Vol. XXIX. 8®, 1899. 

Palseontologia Indica. New Series. Vol. I, Arts 1*3 and Series 
XV, Vol. I , Part 3 and Vol. Ill, Part t. 4®, 1899. 

General Report of the work carried on by the Geological Sur* 
vey of India from 1st April, 1899 to 31st March, 1899. 8°, 
1899. 

Quarterly Notes. No. 4 (i898'99) and Nos. 1*3 (i899*l90O). 
Fisc., 1899. 

Report of the Inspection of Mines in India for the year ending 3i8t 
December 1897. By James Grundy. FUc., 1898. 

Report of the Inspection of Mines in India for the year ending 31st, 
December i898.By James Grundy. Fisc., 1899. 
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Calc utta. — Report of the Inspection of the Coal Mines belonging to the Assdm 
Railways and Trading Co., Ld., Assam. By James Grundy, 
Fisc., 1899. > 

„ Report cn the Inspection of the Coal Mines in the Sor Range of 

hills near Quetta and at Mach. By James Grundy. Fisc., 1900. 
n Report on the Inspection of the Mayo Salt Mines, Salt Range 

Khewra, Jhelum District, Punjab, and of the other Salt Mines 
in the Salt Range. By James Grundy. Fisc., 1898. 

„ Survey of India Department- 

Notes. March 1899 to February 1900. Fisc., 1899-1900. 
General Report on the operations of the Survey of India 
Department during 1897-98. Fisc., 1899. 

„ University of Calcutta. 

Calendar for 1809. 1899. 

Minutes for i8g8-99. 8°, 1899. 

Cambridge — Philosophical Society — 

Proceedings. Vol. X, Parts 2-4. 8^, 1899. 

Transactions. Vol. XVII, Part 3. 8®, 1899. 

„ Woodwardian Museum.- Annual Report of the Museums and 

Lecture-rooms Syndicate. No. 33. 4°, 1898. 

„ University Library— 

Report of the Library Syndicate for the year ending 31st 
December 18 >8. 4®, 1899. ^ 

Camb'iidge, Mass.— Mu’- eum of Comparative Zoology- 

Annual Report of the Curator for 1898*99. 8^, 1899. 
Bulletin. Vol. XXXll, Nos. 9^10, andXXXIII-XXXV, 
Nos. 3-7. 8°, 1893-99. 

Memoirs. Vol. XXIII, No. 2. 4®, 1899. 

Canada — Hamilton Association- 

Journal and Proceedings. No. XV. 8°, 1899, 

Cape Town,— Cape of Good Hope. — Geological Commission — 

Annual Report for 1897. 4^^, 1^98. 

Chicago. — Academy of Sciences.— Geological and Natural History Survey— 
Bulletin. No. 2« 

Chicago.— Field Columbian Museum- 

Geological Scries. Vol, I, Nos. 2-6. 8®, 1897-99. 

Report Scries. Vol. I, Nos. 3-4. 8®, 1897-98. 

Zoological Series. Vol. 1 , Nos. 6-7 and 11-15. 8®, 1897. 
Colombo.— Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society- 

journal. Vol. XV, Nos. 48-49. 8®, 1898-99. 

Copbnhaoen.— A kademid Royale des Sciences et des Lettres— 

Bulletin. No. 6, 1898, and Nos. 1-5, 1899. 8 ®, 1893*99. 
Memoires. 6th Series, Vol. IX, Nos. 1-3, and X, No. 1. 4®, 
1898-99. 

Des .Moines— Iowa Geological Survey- 

Annual Report. Vols. VllI-IX. 8®, 1898-99. 
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m 


Dresden.— Natunvistenschaftliche Geadlschaft Isit— 

Silzungsbericlite und Abhandlun/^en. Jahr, 18981 July bis, De» 
cember and Januar bis Juni, 1899. 8^, 1899. 

Dubun.— Rojal Irish Academy- 

Proceedings, 3rd SerieSf Vol. V, Nos. 1-3. 8", 1898*99. 
Transactions. Vol. XXXI, Part 7. 4^ 1899. 

„ Royal Dublin Society— 

Scientific Proceedings. Vol. VIII, Part 6. 8®, 1898. 

Scientific Transactions. Series II, Vol. VI, Parts 14*16, and 
VII, Parti. 4®, 1898. 

Edinburgh.— Geological Society- 

Transactions. Vol. VII, Part 4. 8®, 1899. 

„ Royal Scottish Geographical Society— 

Scottish Geographical Magazine. Vol. XV, Nos. 4*1 2, and XV 
Nos. 1-3. 8®, 1899-1900, 

Frankfurt A. M.— Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft— 

Bericht. fur 1898. 8®, 1898. 

pREiBURG IN Ba DEN— Naturforschende Gesellschaft — 

Benchte. Band XI, Heft i. 8®, 1899. 

Geneva.— Societe de Physik et d*His'oire Naturelle— 

Memoires. Tome XXXI, Part 2, and XXXIIl, Part i. 4®, 
i8Q2-g8 

Glasgow.— Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom.— The 
Silurian rocks of Britain, Vol. I, Scotland, by B. N. Peach and 
John Horn with Petrological chapters and Notes, by J. J, H. 
Teall, 8®, 1899, 

„ Glasgow University— 

Calendar for 1899-1900. 8®, i^99t 

A Roll of the Graduates of the University of Glasgow from 
31st December 1727 to 31st December 1897 with short biblij- 
graphical Notes. 8% 1898. 

„ Philosophical Society — 

Proceedings, Vol. XXX. 8°, 1S99. 

Gottingen,— Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. — 

Gtschaftliche Mittheitungen. Heft 2 (1898) and Heft! (1899). 
8°, 1899. 

^ Mathematisch-Physikalische Klasse. Heft x-2 (1899J. 8*, 1899. 

Halifax.— Novascotian Institute. — 

Proceedings and Transactions. Vol. IX, part 4. 8®, 1898. 
Halle.— K. Leop.— Carol. Deuts. Akad, der Naturforscher.— 

Abhandlungen. LXX-LXXI. 4^» 1898, Leopoldina. Heft 
XXXIV. 4®, 189^. 

Naturforschende Gesellschaft zu Halle.— 

Abhandlunge. Band XXI, Heft 1—4. 4®, fSgS. 

HELSiNOFORs.-*Societe de Geographie de Finlande.— 

Mcddelanden. Vols. MV. 8®, 1892-99. 
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Helsingfors. — C ommission Geologique de la Finlande. 

Bulletin. Nos. i-io. 8^ i 895 * 99 * 

IndisKapolis.— Indiana Academy of Science.— 

Proceedings. 1894.. 1895. 

M Indiana Department of Geology and Natural Resource 8 *^a 3 <id 

and 23rd Annual Report. 8°, 1898*99. 

KdNiGSBBRO.— Konig. Phys. — Okon. Gesellschaft. 

Schriften. Vol. XXXIX. 4“, 1898. 

LiUSANNE.— Soc. Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles.— 

Bulletin, 4th Series, Vol. XXXIV, No. 130 to Vol. XXXV, 
No. 132. 8°, 1898*99. 

Lawrence.— Kansas University.— Quarterly. Vol. VII, No. 4 and Vol. VIII, 
Nos. 1-3. 8°, 1898*99. 

Lbbos. — Yorkshire College.— 

25th Annual Report. 8*. 1899. 

Leiden. — G eologische Reichs-Museum. — 

Sammiungen. Band V, Heft 6 and VI, Heft i. 8^1899. 
Lbipzig.— K. Sach. Gesells. der Wissenschaften. — 

Abhandlungen. Band XXV, Nos. 1*7 and XXVI, No. i, 
8®, 1899*1900. 

Berichft uber die Verhandlungen. Band L, NoS. 1*6 and LI, 
No. I. 8®, 1899. 

w Verein fur Erdkunde. — 

Mittheilungen, 1898. 8°, 1899. 

Wissenschaftliche VeroRentlichungen. Band III, Heft 3 and 
IV. 8®, 1899. 

Liege.— Soci£t£ Giologique de Belgique.— Annales, Tome XXVI, Iivr2*3, and 
XXVII, livr 1. 8°, 1898*1900. 

Lille.- Soci£t 4 Geologique du Nord. — Annales. Vol. XXVI. 8*, 1898. 
Lisbon.— TravauK Geologiques du Portugal — 

Communicacoes da Direccao. 7 ome III, Fasc. a. 8®, 1896*98, 
Liverpool.— Literary and Philosophical Society — 

Proceedings. Vol. LII. 8°, 1898. 

London.- British Association for the Advancement of Science. Report of the 
68th meeting held at Bristol in 1898. 8°, 1899. 

„ British Museum (Natural History) — 

The Genera and Species of Blastoidea with a list of the speci* 
mens in the British Museum (Natural History). By F. A. 
Bather. 8”, 1899. 

„ Chemical Society — 

Journal. Vols. LXXV*LXXVI, No. 436, to Vols. LXXVII* 
LXXVIII, No. 448. 8% 1899*1900. 

„ Geological Society — 

Geological Literature added to the Geological Society’s Library 
during the year ended 31st December 1898. 8®, 1899*1900. 
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List of Members for 1st November 1899. 8^ 1899. Quarterly 
Journal. Vol. LV, Parts 3-4, and LVI, Part 1 , 8*, 1899*1900. 
LoKDOM.->GcoIogical Survey of the United Kingdom — 

Summary of Progress for 1898. 8°, 1898. 

„ Iron and Steel Institute — 

Journal. Vol. LIV, No. sand LV, No. i. 8®, 1899. 

List of Members 1899. 8°, 1899. 

„ Linnean Society— 

r Botany, Vol. XXXIII, No. 234, to XXXIV, No. 239. 
Journal < Zoology, Vol. XXVI, No. 173, tp XXVII, No. 177. 
C 8% 1898*99. 

Proceedings November 1897 to June 1898. 8®, 1898. 

r Botany. 2nd S^*., Vol. V, Nos. 9>io. 
Transactions j Zoology, and Ser., Vol. VII, Nos. 5-8. 4“, 
V 1898*99. 

List of Fellows for 1898*99. 8°, 1898. 

„ Royal Geographical Society- 

Geographical Journal. Vol. XIII, Nos. 4*6, XIV, Nos. i*r, 
and XV, Nos. 1-3. 8°, 1899-1000. 

Yearbook and Record for 1899. 8°, 1899. 

„ Royal Institution of Great Britain — 

Proceedings. Vol. XV, Part 3. 8®, 1899. 

„ Royal Society- 

Proceedings. Vol. LXIV, No. 404, to Vol. LXV, No. 418. 8®, 
1898*99. 

Philosophical Transactions. Ser. A, Vols. 189—191, and B, 
Vols. 188 — 190. 4®, 1897*98. 

List of Members for 1898, 4”, 1898. 

„ Society of Arts — 

Journal. Vol. XLVII, No. 3417, to Vol. XLVIII, No. 3468. 8 ®, 
1899—1900. 

„ Zoological Society — 

Proceedings. Part 4 (1898), and Parts 1—3 (1899). 8®, 1899. 
Transactions. Vol. XV, Parts 3 — 4. 4®, 1899. 

List of Fellows corrected to 31st May 1899. 8®, 1899. 

Madrid.— Sociedad Geografica. — Boletin. Tomo XL, Nos. 10—13. and XLIV, 
Nos. 1*4. 8”, 1899. 

Manchbstbr. — G eological Society- 

Transactions. Vol. XXVI, Parts 1—12. 8®, 1898*99. 

„ Literary and Philosophical Society- 

Memoirs and Proceedings. Vol. XLIII, Parts 1—5. XLIV, 
Part 1. 8*, 1898*1900. 

Macon.— L’ Institut Colonial de Marseille— 

Annales. Ann6e 6, Vol V, Fasc. l. 8°, 1898. 
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Marsbillb.— F aculte des Sciences— 

Annales. Tome IV, Fasc. 1-2 ; V, Fasc. 1 ; VI, Fasc. 4-6; Vllli 
Fasc. 1-5 5 and IX, Fasc. 1-5. 4V1899. 

Melbourne.— D ept, of Mines and Water-supply- 

Annual Report of the Secretary for 1898. Fisc., 1899. 

^ „ Royal Society of Victoria — 

Proceedings, New Series, Vol. XI, Part 2. 8°, 1899. 

Mexico. — I nstituto'Geologico de Mexico — 

Boletin. No. ii. 4^ 1898. 

Milan — Soc. Italiana de Scienze Naturali— 

Atti. Vol, XXXVIII, Fasc. 1-3. 8®, 1899. 

Modena. — S ocieta Sismologica Italiana — 

Dolletino. Vol. IV, No. 8, to Vol. V', No. 5. 8°, 1899. 

Moscow. — Societe Imperiale des Naturelistes — 

Bulletin. Ann^e 1P98, Nos. 2*4, and 1899, No. i. 8^ 1S98-99. 

Munich.— Konig. Bayerische Akad. der Wissen.schaften — 

Abhandlungcn, Band XIX, Abth 3, and XX, Abth i. 4®, 1899. 
Sitzungsberichte. 1899, Heft i*2. 8®, 1899. 

Offenilichen Sitzungsberichte. 1896—98. 8®, Agj-gi, 

Neuchatel. — Soci£t£ des Sciences Naturelles de Neuchatel — 

Bulletin. Tome XXI— XXV. 8°, 1893*97. 

Newcastib-upon-Tyne. — North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers — Annual Report 1897-98. 8% 1898. 

Transactions. Vol. XLVII, Parts 6-7, and XLVIII, Parts 1-4, 
8°, 1898-99. 

„ Institution of Mining Engineers— 

Transactions. Vol. XVI, Parts 4—6, XVII, Parts 1—4 and 
XVlIl, Parts 1—3. 8° 1899. 

New Haven.— Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences — 

Transactions. Vol. X, Part i. 8®, 1899. 

New York.— Academy of Sciences— 

Annals. Vol, X, Nos. 1-12; XI, Nos. 1-3; and XII 
No. I. 8°, 1898-99. 

„ American Museum of Natural History— 

30th Annual Report. 8®, 1899. 

Bulletin. Vols. X and XI, Part i. 8®, 189B. 

Ottawa.— Geological Survey of Canada- 

Annual Report. New Series, Vol. X. 8®, 1899. 

Contributions to Canadian Palaeontology, Vol. IV, Part 1. 8\ 
1899, 

„ Royal Society at Canada — 

Proceedings and Transactions, and Serie., Vol. III. 8”, 1897. 
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Oxford.— U niversity- 

Catalogue of booKs for 1899. 4^ 1900. 

Para.— Museu Paraense de Historia Natural E. Ethnographia— 

Boletim. Vol. I, Nos. 2-4» and II, No. 4. 8% 1895*99. 

Paris.— D epartment of Mines— 

Annales. Tome VII, livr 2. Ser. IX, Tome XIV, livr la, XV, 
livr 2, to XVI, livr ii, and XVII, livr i. 8®, 1895-1900. 
Tables des Matieres. 1883-91. 8°, 1893. 

„ Ministere des Travaux Public — 

Bulletin des Services de la Carte Geologique de la France et 
des Topographies Souterraines. Tome X, No. 64, to XI, No. 
70. 8°, 1898-99. 

„ Museum d’Histoire Naturelle— 

Bulletin. Annde, 1898, Nos. i-6. 8°, 1898. 

„ Soci^t^ de Geographic— 

Bulletin. 7th Series, Tome XVIII, No. 4, and XX, Nos. 1-4. 
8®. 1899. 

Comptes Reudus des Seances. 1899, Nos, i-j, 8°, 1899. 

„ Soci6t^ Fran9aise de Mineralogie— 

Bulletin. Tome XXI, No. 8, and XXII, Nos. 1-7. 8®, 1899. 

„ Soci£t6 Geologique de France— 

Bulletin. 3me Serie, Tome XXVI, Nos. 5-6, and XXVII, 
Nos. 1-2. 8°, 1898-99. 

„ Catalogue de la Bibliotheque et des Collections de Feu Crosse. 8^ 1899. 
Penzance.— Royal Geological Society of Cornwall — 

Transactions. Vol XII, Part 4. 8®, 1899, 

Perth.— Geological Survey, Western Australia- 

Annual Progress Report for 1898. Fisc., 1899. 

Bulletin. Nos- 1-3. 8°, 1898-99. 

Philadelphia.— Academy of Natural Sciences— 

Journal, and Series, Vol. XI, Part 2. 4°, 1899. 

Proceedings. Parts 2-3 (1898), and Pari 1-2 (1899). 8^ 1898-99* 
„ American Philosophical Society — 

Proceedings. Vol. XXXVII, No. 158, to XXXVIII, No. 159. 
8®, 1898-99. 

* Transactions. New Series, Vol. XX, Part i. 4% 1899. 

„ Franklin Institute— 

Journal. Vol, CXL VI I, Nos. 3-6; CXLVIII, Nos. 1-6; and 
CXLIX, Nos. 1-2- 8^ 1899-1900. 

II Wagner Free Institute of Science- 

Transactions. Vol. Ill, Part 4 and Vol. V* 8®, 1898-99. 

PlSA.— Soc. Toscana de Scienze Naturali— 

Process! Verbal!. Vol. XI, pp. X03«177 and Xll| pp* 1 -r 8. 
8^ iB99*X9oo. 
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pRAG«— Naturwiisenschaft liche Landesdurchforschung von Bdhmen*- 

/.Band 11> abth II, theil 1*2. 

fi III* ft f If 1-3* ^ 

» IV, Nos. 1-2, 4, 6, and atlas to Na 2, 


Archie 


f. V, 
ft VI, 
I, VII, 
,1 VIII, 
I. IX, 
If X, 
XI, 


1- 3 and s. 

4- 

2- 4 and atlas to No. 6. 
5* 

1, 3, and atlas to No. 6. 
4 and atlas to No. i. 

4. 8°, 1874-98. 


Pretoria.-* Report for the year ending 31st December 1898 as presented by the 
Stale Mining Engineer to the Government of the South African 
Republic. Fisc., 1899. 

Rio-de- Jan biro. — 1 mperial Observatory. — 

Annuario. Anno XV. 8®, 1899. 

RocHESTER.'-^eological Society of America. — 

Bulletin. Vol. IX. 8^ 1898. 

Rome.*— R eale Accademia dei Lincei. — 

Rendiconti. Series V, Sems I, Vol. VIII, Fasc. 5—12. 

„ II, „ VIII, „ A— 12. 

ff If f> IX, „ i“"“ 4 * 

8®r 1899-1900^ 


Rendiconto. Anno CCXCVI. 4^ 1899. 
ff R. Comitato Geologico d'ltalia — 

Bollettino. Vol. XXIX, Nos. 3-4f and XXX, Nos. 1-3. 
8®, 1898-99. 

ff Societa Geologica Italiana — 

Bollettino. Vol. XVII, Fasc. i — 4. 8®, 1S98. 
Sai60N.»Economique d* V Indo-Chine — 

Bulletin. Ann6e I, Nos. I to III, Nos. 20. 8®, 1898-1900. 
Salem. — American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Proceedings. Vol. XLVII. 8^ 1898. 

„ Essex Institute — 

Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1-6, and XXIX, Nos. 7- 12. 
I895-98- 

Sam Francisco.— California Academy of Sciences— 

Proceedings, 3rd Series, Vol. I, Nos. 4-6. 8®, 1898-99. 
Shanghai.— China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society — 

Journal, New Series, Vol. XXX. 8®, 1899. 

Simoatorb. — Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society — 

Journal. No. 32. 8®, 1899. 

Stocrholm. — K ong. Svenska Vetenskaps Akademiens — 

Bihang. Band XXIV, Nos. 1-4. 8°, 1899. 

Handlingar, Vol, XXXI. 4% i89B-99- 
Ofversigt. Band LV. 1899, 

Meteorologiska. Band XXXV-XXXVl. 4^ 1898. 
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Stockholm.— Sverijres Geologiska Undersokntng— 

Afhandlinger. Ser Aa j 14, Ac 34, Ba No. $, C, Nos. ifo, 

179, and i8i<i 82. 4* and 8°, 1896^. 

» Upsala Universitels Mineralogisk-Geologiska Institution. — 
Meddelanden. Nos. 33-24. 8°, 1898-99. 

St. Petbrsburo. — Academie Imperiale des Sciences — 

Bullelin. Serie V, Vol. VIII, No. 5, IX, Nos. 1.5, and X. 

Nos. 1-4. 8^ 1898-99. 

Memoires. Vol. VIII, N o. i. 4', 1898. 

„ Comite Geologique. — 

Bulletin. Tome XVII, Nos. 6-10, and XVIII, Nos. l-a. 

8*, 1898-99. 

Memoires. Vol. VIII, No. 4, and XII, No. 3. 4®, 1898-99 
„ Russ. Kais. Min. Gesellschafl — 

Materialen Zur Geologie Russlands. Band XIX. 8®, 1899, 
Verhandlungen. Serie 2, Band XXXVI, Lief. 1-2, and XXXVII, 
Lief. 1. 8®, 1899. 

Sidney.— Australian Museum- 

Memoirs. Vol III, Parts 7-8, and IV, Part I. 8®, 1899. 
Records. Vol. Ill, Nos. 5-6. 8*, 1899. 

Report of the Trustees for 1898, Fisc., 1899. 

„ Geological Survey of New South Wales. — 

Memoirs. Ethnological Series, No. i. 4°, 1899. 

Records. Vol. VI, Parts 2-3. 4®, 1899. 

„ Linnean Society of New South Wales.— 

Proceedings. Vol. XXIll, Part 4, and XXIV, Parts 1 — 3. 

8®, 1898-99. 

„ Royal Society of New South Wales.— 

Journal and Proceedings. Vol. XXXII. 8®, 1899. 

„ Department of Mines and Agriculture.— 

Mineral Resources’. Nos. 1-6. 8°, 1898-99. 

Annual Report for 1898. Fisc., 1899, 

,, Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science.— 7th 
Meeting held at Sydney. 8®, 1898. 

Tokio. — C ollege of Science, Imperial University- 

Journal. Vol. XI, Parts 3—4. 8®, 1899. 

• „ Oeutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur.— und Volkerkunde Ostasians.— 
MitthdIungen. Band VII, Theil 2-3. 8®, 1899. 

Topeka.— University Geological Survey of Kansas— 

Vols. Ill— IV. 8®, 18,8. 

„ Annual Bulletin on Mineral Resources of Kamas 
for 1897. 8®, Lawrence, 1898. 

Toronto.— C anadian Institute- 

Proceedings, Vol. II, Part 1, No. 7, and Vol. II, Part 2, No. 8. 
8®, 1899. 

Transactions, Vol. V, Part 2, No. 10. 8®, 1898. 
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Turin.— 9 eale Accademia della Scienze— 

Atti. Vol. XXXIV, disp. 5-15. 8% 1899. 

Memorie. 2nd Series. Tome XLVIII.'* 4®, 1899. 

Osservazioni. Anno, 1898. 8^ 1899. 

Dpsala.— Geological Institution, University of Upsala— 

Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part i, No. 7. 8°, 1899. 

Vbkicb.— R. Istituto Veneto de Scienze Lettre ed Arte.— 

Atti. Serie VII, Tome LVII, Serie VIII, Tome LVIII, Diip 
X— 4 and LfX, Disp i. 8®, 1 898*99. 

Vienna.— K Akad, der Wissenschaften^ ^ 

Denkschriften. Band LXV, LXVI, Theil 1—2 and LX VII • 

4^ 1898-99- 


1 

'Abth. 

I, 

heft 

6—10 

Sitzungsberichte, Band j 

n 

Ilo. 


3 — 10 

evil, i 


11^ 


4—10 

1 


III, 

• » 

I — lo 




e', 

1898. 


^ K. K. Geographische Gesellschaft— 

Mittheilungen. Vol. XLI. 8°, 1898. 

„ K. K. Geol . Reichsanstalt— 

Jakrbuch. Band XLVIII, Heft 2 — 4, and XLIX, Heft i. 8 ® 
1898-99. 

Verhandlungcn. Nos. i-iS. 8®, 1899. 

„ K. K. Nat. Hist. Hofmuseum— 

Annalen. Band XIII, Nos. 1-3. 8®, 1898. 

W ashinoton,— Smithsonian Institution— 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Nos. 1170, 1171, and 
1173. 8®, 1899. 

Annual Report for 1896 and 1897. 8®, 1898. 

,, United States Department gf Agriculture- 

North American Fauna. Nos. 14 and 15. 8®, 1899. 

Yearbook. For 1896 98. 8®, 1897-99. 

Washington. — United States Geological Survey- 

Annual Report i8th and I9lh, Parts i, 4, and 6. 4®, 1897. 
Bulletin, Nos. 88, 89, and 149. 8®, 1897-98. 

Monographs, Vols. XXIX, XXX, XXXI, with atlas, and 
XXXV. 4®, 1898. 

„ United States National Museum- 

Bulletin, Nos. i-27f 29-31, 39, Parts H K and 47, Parts 
a-3. 8®, 1875-98. 

Proceeding, Vols XVIII, XX, and XXI, 8®, i896-99. 

„ National Academy of Sciences— 

'Memoirs, Vol. Vlll» 2nd and 3rd Memoirs. 4®, 1899. 
Wellington. — New Zealand Institute. — 

Transactions and Proceedings, Vol. XXXI. 8®, 1899* 
sand Annual Report of the Colonial Laboratory, 8®, 1899* 
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York.— Yorkshire Philosophical Society- 

Annual Report for 1898. 8 ', 1899. 

ZiTRTCH. — Naturforschende Gesellschaft — 

Neujahrsblatt, Cl. 4^ 1899. 

Vierteljahrschrift^ Band XLIII, Heft 1 — ^4. 8*. 189S. 

MAPS. 

PiimPEST. — Hungarian Geological Institute^ 

Geologische Special karte der Lander der Ung Krone. Die Gegend 
von Nagybanya, Zone 15, Co!. XXIX. : 75.000. Fol., 1898. 
„ Lagerstiltten von Edelmelallen Erzen. Eisensteinen, etc., 

FoL. 1S98. 

Paris — Ministere Travaux Publics — 

Carte Geologique detaillee de la France. Sheet Nos. 53* 98, 
125, i54i i7o» 190, and 213. F0I., Paris, 1898-99. 

Pfrth. — Geological Survey, Western Australia — 

Geological Map of Coolgardie (2 copies). Fol., Perth, 1899. 

„ Topographical Map of Menzies, North Coolgardie Gold Field. Fol., 
Perth. 

„ Geological Sketch Map of the country between Cue, Peak Hill, and 
Menztes. Fol., Perth, 1898-99. 

.Stockholm. — Sveriges Geologiska Undersokning — 

Ser Aa No. 114, Ac. Ba., No. 5. Fol., Stockholm, 1897-98. 
Vienna — K, K. Gcol Keichsanstall — 

Geologische Karte der im Reichsrathe vertretenen Kdnigreiche 
und Lander der Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen Monarchic, 
Zone VI, Col. 17, Zone VII, Col. 16. 

„ VIIL « 15-^6, „ IX „ 16. 

„ X, ,, 14* » XX I, 11-13. 

1 : 75000. Fol., 1898. 
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Appendix II. 

TAe Inspector of Mines in India, 

The annual report, which the Inspector of Mines should submit for the 

Mr Iambs Grunov y**’’ *899* in up to date, but 

the Office Records show that during 1899, mines were ins- 
pected in Bengal, the Punjab and in Baluchistan. The total number of days 
on which inspections were actually made, was only 77, whereas 82 days were 
spent other on office work in camp, or travelling to and from head-quarters. 


Calcutta : 

The ^tsi March 1900. 


1 


C. L GRIESBACH, Director, 

Geological Survey of India. 
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GENERAL REPORT 


ON THE WORK CARRIED ON BY THE 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 


FOR THE PERIOD FROM THE 1ST APRIL 

1901 

10 THE 31ST MARCH 

1902, 


Part i.-head-quarter notes. 


ihrecio/s ionrs. 


Durin|; the year under report, I carried out 

the following tours 

(i) I proceeded to the Punjab and Kashmir, leaving Calcutta oa 

the 7th September and returning on 
Punjab and Kashmir. ,, , , .1. t 

the 17th October, for the purpose of 

studying the Ibwer trias sections of the Vihi and Scind 

valleys in greater detail than was done by Mr. Lydekker, 

who had surveyed Kashmir many years ago. The very 

important task still remains of correlating the lower trias 

of Kashmir with that of the Central Himalayas and also 

the Salt rSinge in the Punjab. It is hoped that these 

studies will be commenced during the summer months of 


(2) 


190a. 


From the tith November to 8th December I remained in the 

northern Shan States of Burma for 
the purpose of inspecting the pro- 
gress of work carried on by Messrs. LaTpuche and Datta, 


Uppbr Burma, 



a 


Geological Survey of India. 


who had completed the survey of a very large tract of 
country. Some of the points on which ^ese two officers 
differed in their interpretation were carefully discussed, 
and as these considerations were mainly based upon fossil 
evidence, Dr. Noetling, the Palaeontologist of the Depart* 
ment, was also deputed to Burma to aid in these revisions. 

(3) During March 1902 1 visited Mr. F» H. Smith’s party which 

is engaged in the examination of the 
Chota Nagpori. auriferous localities in Chota Nag- 

pore. As will be seen further on, the results obtained so 
far are not very encoura^ng, but nevertheless this inquiry 
win have to be carried on until at least all the localities 
which had once upon a time been either prospected or 
worked for useful minerals have been subjected to a 
thorough examination. 

During the year under report the Department lost the services of 
^ four officers : two geologists on the regular staff, 

ChangK on the staff. , ^ • i* . a v oL 

and *wo mining specialists, vr. von Krafft 

died suddenly on the 22nd September 1901, but not without leaving 
behind him valuable reports and manuscripts which will be published in 
the Memoirs of the Department. By his death the Department suffers 
a most’ serious loss; Dr. von Krafft was not only specially trained for 
scientific work, but he was an exceptionally keen mountaineer and as 
such invaluable as an explorer of the highest portions ot the Hima- 
layas, 

Dr. T. L. Walker resigned his appointment on the 28th December 
igoi, having been nominated Professor of Mineralogy at the University 
of Toronto. 

Mr. G. A. Stonier was appointed officiating Chief Inspector of 
Mines and as such acted under my supervision, 
Mining SfecaiM*. Inspection of Mines office being 

established as a separate department under Government, Mr. Slionier 
was conhrmed as Chief Inspector of Mines under date 7th January 
1902, and the Geological Survey lost his services as specialist. 

Mr. R. R. Simpson was appointed by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India a coal-specialist on the 13th Novem^r 1901, but his 
services were utilised as Inspector of Mines under Mr. Stonier. 

It will thus be seen that owing to deaths, resignations and the 
necessities of the Inspection of Mines Office, the Department was 
deprived of the services of four officers during the greater part of the 
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year, to which must be added the absence on furlough during part of 
the yev under reTiew, of Messrs. Oldham, Middleniss, Holland, 
Smith and Dr. Noetling. which casauHies have greatly reduced the 
total output of work which might have been expected from the 
Departments 


I.r-Mu8euin and Laboratory. 

During the past year the curatorship was held from June till 
November by Dr. T. L. Walker and for the remainder of the year by 
Mr. Hayden. 

The arranging, cleaning and labelling of the cases has progressed 
steadily. It has also been found necessary to undertake the complete 
cleaning and re-labelling of the large and valuable "Klipstein" col- 
lection of foreign fossils : for this purpose a special grant has been 
sanctioned by the Government of India and a staff of native label- 
writers h!ts been engaged. The work of cleaning the cases and speci- 
mens will probably be completed by June igo2, but nffore than a year 
will be required for the re-labelling. 

Several valuable additions have been made to the collections 
during the past year, one of the most interesting of which is the 
Sindhri meteorite ; this is a stony meteorite, weighing 7,837 grammes^ 
which fell on loth June 1901. It may be remarked in this connexion 
that the Government of India, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
Circular No. dated 28th April 1885, enjoining the despatch to 
the Geological Section of the Indian Museum of all meteorites falling 
in British territory, has become practically a dead-letter, and the 
attention of local Governments and of district officials might with ad- 
vantage be drawn to it. 

The following donations have been received during the year 

Donor. 

Seven meteoric irons 

Seven stony meteorites . 

Specimens of muscovite from Inikuiti, Nellore E. H. Sargent, Esq., Ndlore. 
district 

Copper and copper plag, obtained in the F. Thompson, Esq., Sam Sing, 
smeltingof Chalcopyrite, from Komai, Dar- Jalpaiguri. 
jiling district. 


: 


Pri)f. H. A. Ward| Chicago. 
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Over three hundred assays and determinations, detailed lists of 
which will be found in the quarterly notes, have been made in the 
Laboratory during the past year. 

I'he curator reports that he is greatly indebted to Mr. T. R. 
Blyth, Assistant Curator, for the valuable assistance rendered by him 
in the Museum and Laboratory. 


2.— Palaeontological work. 

During the year the collection of fossils belonging to the depart- 
ment was largely augmented by most valuable additions collected by 
(t) Messrs. La Touche and Oatta in Burma, (2) Mr. Hayden in Spiti, 
and (3) Mr. Vredenburg in Baluchistan. The naming and cursory ex- 
amination of the same will take the entire recess season of 1902, but 
it will take years to fully describe the most important part of these 
fossil collections, and this will only be possible through ijac co-opera- 
tion of palaeontologists at home, as the material is of far too vast a 
nature for one specialist to describe during a life-time. 


(a) Descriptive vork in India. 

Dr. F. Noetling returned from leave on the 29th of October and 
Ds F Nobtling resumed the description of the Tertiary launa of 
_ ‘ .. , ’ Sind, in particular that of the Nari stage > The 

determination and description of the Pelecypoda 
is almost finished, but it is not intended to publish it as a separate 
memoir until the Gastropoda are completed, which will enable him tp 
form a more accurate opinion on the fauna generally. 

The examination of the Pelecypoda points to the conclusion 
that the age of the Nari stage can hardly be older than the Priabona 
beds of upper ftaly, though it is even possible that they are somewhat 
younger. The Nari stage may therefore represent the top d the 
eocene series. The examination of the Pelecypoda has further 
proved that there is hardly any faunistic similarity between the Nari 
and the younger Gaj stage. This is a very important fact inasmuch 
as it would prove a faunistic break between the eocene-Nari and the 
miocene-Gaj series. 
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The description of the lower trias fossils of the Himalayas eng^aged 
Dr. von Krafft during the entire recess season 
Re'l^triMjMsiU. of 1501 up to the day of his death. It is as yet 
impossible to say how far his descriptions of new 
species are ready for publication. Amongst his papers were found 
more or less complete descriptions of species belonging to the follow- 
ing genera : — 

1. Afeekoceras, Hyatt. 

2. Ceratites, de Haan. 

3. Xenodiseus, Waag. 

4. Hfdenstroemia, ^Vaag. 

5. Frechicetas, nov. gen. 

6. SibiriteSi Mojs. 

7. Proptychites, nov. gen. 

8. Flemingites, Waag. 

9. Nannites, Mojs. 

These are also partly illustrated by dra^^ings, but the work of 
revising the text and comparing the type specimens with the saihe* 
not less than selecting suitable figures to illustrate those which have 
not yet been flguredj has still to be done. The work when completed 
will no doubt form a very valuable contribution to triassic palaeon- 
tology, even should it turn out to consist of fragmentary notes only. 


(i) Descriptive work in Europe. 

The work mentioned on page 4 of last year’s General Report is still 
in progress. 

Professor R. Zeiller has entirely finished the description of the 
Gondwana flora, and the work is printed and will 
appear within the next few weeks. 

Dr. F. L. Kitchin has furnished the full description, with 
plates, of the Trigoniee of the Kutch fauna, 
which will DOW be published as part 2 of 
Volume III, Series IX, of the Palarontologia Indica. 

There is only a sn^all remnant, consisting of the remainder of 
the Lamellibranchiatat which is awaiting description by Dr. Kitchin, 
which will be done during next year. 

The older palaeozoic fossils of the Himalayas, the description of 
which should be contained- in Palaeontologia Indica, Series XV, Vol. I, 


In Francs. 


In Enoland. 
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are still in England awaiting naming, but up to date it has not 
been possible to secure the services of an expert. ^ Pala:ontologists are 
few in England, and apparently there are none with sufficient time 
at their disposal to undertake Indian work. 

1. Professor V. Uhlig has sent a first small instalment of the 

In Austria description of the Spiti fauna consisting of the 

genera Phylloceras, Lytoeeras^ Haploceras, 
Hecticoceras, Oppelia^ Aspidoceras and Holcostepkanus^ which 
will be illustrated by 1 8 plates. There are 74 plates lithographei up 
to date, so it may be expected that the description of the remaining 
genera will require several years for their completion. 

2. Professor Dr. Diener is at present engaged in describing the 
permian and carboniferous fossils of the Himalayas, which had 
recently been collected by Mr. Hayden and Dr. von Krafft, and these 
will probably not be finished before the end of 1902-1903. 
He has also promised to undertake the description of the new 
additions to collections of upper trias fossils. 


3.— Publications and Libiaiy. 

The following publications were issued during the past twelve 
months 

General Report on the w’ork carried on by the Geological 

Survey of India, from the 1st 'April 
Gentrai Rapart. March 1902. 

Volume XXX, Part 3. Sivamalai series of the Eleolite-Syenites, 
Uemairs. by T, H. Holland. 

Part 4. Report of the Geological Congress of Paris, by Dr. 
W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. 

Volume XXXI, Part i. Geology of the Son valley in the 
Rewah State, etc., by R. D. Oldham, P. N. Datta add 
E. Vredenburg. 

Part 2. A Geological sketch of the Baluchistan Desert and 
part of eastern Persia, by E. Vredenburg. 

Part 3. Petrological notes on some Peridotites, Serpentines, 
etc., by Ueut'Ceneral C. A. McMahon, f.r.s. 

Volume XXXll, Part i. Recent Artesian experiments in {ndja, 
by E. Vredenburg. 

Part 2. Report on the Raropur Coalfield, by G. F. Reader. 
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Volume XXXIII, Part 2. On some auriferous localities in India, 
by H. H. Hayden and Dr. F. H. Hatch. 

Volume XXXIV, Part 1. On a peculiar form of altered peridotite 
in Mysore State, by T. H. Holland. 

New series Vol. I, No. 3. Fauna of the Miocene Beds of Burma, 
Paktonitlogia tndUa. by Dr. F. Noetling. 

Series X, Vol. IV. Title page, contents, etc. 

Series XV, Vol. III. Title page, contents, etc. 

Meteorites, No. 3, Appendix. 

Annual Report of the Inspector of mines for the year ending 

Insp*et» if mints. 3I^f ^^CCI^her tQOO. 

The additions to the library during the year 1901*03 amount 
to 1,92a volumes of which i,i33 were acquired 
Library. presentation and 790 by purchase. 


Part II.-FIELD PARTIES. 


During the year ending the 31st March the officers of the 
VistribuUon of officers, Departmeflt were posted as follows 


Mr. R. D. Oldham . 


Mr. T. H. D La Touthe 


Mr. C. S. Middlemiss 


Superintendents. 

Returned from furlough on the 17th 
July 1901 ; was posted to the survey 
of the Simla hills and the Sulaiman 
hills west of Dera Ghazi Khan. Left 
Calcutta on the 39th August 1901 and 
returned to headquarters on the 1 8th 
March 1902. 

Returned to headquarters from the 
northern Shan States on the apth 
April 1901 ; engaged in drawing up 
his report. Was again posted to the 
northern Shan States from the 3rd 
November to date. 

Returned from furlough on the 18th 
December 1901 and was posted to the 
Vizagapatam hill tract from the 8th 
January to date^ 
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Deputy Superintendents. 

Mr. P. N. Bose • . During April was engaged in surveying 

parts of the Jhaintia hills of Assam ; 
returned to headquarters on the nth 
May 1901, where he was engaged in 
drawing up a report on the previous 
season’s work. Was posted to the 
same area for the cold weather period 
and left Calcutta for the field on the 
and December igoi. 

Mr. T. H. Holland . . During April igoi was engaged in 

examining the neighbourhood of 
Dharmsala hill station and afterwards 
was posted to the survey of the 
Kangra district. Returned to Calcutta 
on the sand September and left on 
furlough on the 29th October 1901. 

Mr. P. N. Datta . During April an-* part of May was 

engaged on the survev of the northern 
Shan Sates ; returned to headquarters 
for recRss work on the 13th May 1901 
and during the cold weather months 
was again posted to the same area; 
left for it on the 5th November 1901. 

Mr. F. H. Smith . . Returned from furlough i8th November 

1901 ; was posted to the Chota Nag* 
pore mineral survey and left for his 
post on the 5th December. 

Assistant Superintendents. 

Mr. H. H Hayden . . During the rainy season of 1^01 was 

deputed to the Spiti Himalayas to 
complete his previous surveys of that 
area. Left on the 7th June IMI, 
returning from there on sgth October, 
when he took over the duties of curator 
of the Museum. On the 4th March he 
was deputed to Assam to report on 
the condition of the hill section of the 
Assam Bengal railway and the coal- 
seams which occur in the neighbour* 
hood. 
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Mr. £. Vredenburg • • Had been posted to Baluchistan during^ 

i900-t9bi and remained there till the' 
ist October 1901 when he returned to 
headquarters for the purpose of describ* 
ing his collections. He returned to 
the survey of Baluchistan in February 
1902. 

Dr. T. L. Walker . . Curator during the recess season of 1901 ; 

resigned his appointment in October 
1901. 

Dr. A. von Kraift . At headquarters during the recess season 

of 1901 ; died on the 22nd September 
1901. 

F*AI ^ONTOLOGIST. 

Dr. F Noetling . On furlough during' the recess season till 

29th October 1901 ; accompanied the 
Director on a tour to Burma during 
November and December. In March 
I 1901 was deputed to examine the 
I Sambhar Lake in Rajputana. 

Specialist. 

Mr. G A. Stonier . . During April 1901 was performing mis- 

cellaneous duties in connection with 
Mines inspection, and also was on 
deputation to Bikanir to select boring 
sites. Later engaged on the Jherria 
coal survey. Services transferred to 
the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture as Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India, 7th January 1902. 

Sub- ASSISTANTS. 

Hira Lai and Kishen Singh. J Were during 1901-1902 attached to 

arties of Messrs. Stonier, Datta and 
mith. 

I 

Assistant Curatoe, 

Mr. T. R. Blyth. . . Was on duty at the Museum during thft* 

entire year under report. 
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A.>-EC 0 NdMIC ENQUIRIES. 


I.~GoId. 


Duting the year under report only one party could be spared 
for systematic gold prospecting and that could 
Chota NAGPua. • ^ limited scale in Chota Nagpur. 

' Mr. Smith, assisted by Sub- Assistant Hira Lai, 
HtraLal. examined parts of the Anandpur, Porahat and 

Manharpur districts of Singbhum, lying to the north of Sonua and 
Goilkera, and to the north and south of Manharpur stations of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

I myself visited the party during March and was much pleased 
at the progress made in the prospecting opera* 
Difector. tions, regarding which Mr. Smith has sent in 

a preliminary report from which the following notes may be 


quoted 

“The geology of the area is very simple on the vfhole. The 
rocks consist of the schists and slates of the 
Otology. transition system, with a very constant east and 

west strike, and dip varying from vertical to 50® N. At the same time 
there is a good deal of local crushing of the beds, with frequent 
evidence of faulting on a limited scale. In the hilly country the rocks 
are traversed by well-defined sets of cleavage and joint planes \ but 
the pressure which caused them has often disappeared, especially near 
the hill-tops, and the rocks shew a tendency to fall open, giving 
rise to extensive vertical fissures, which penetrate far into the hill-side. 
These fissures are a source of considerable confusion. The old 
workings are frequently found passing into them, and as the fissures 
are generally filled loosely with fragments fallen in from the sides, 
it is difficult to tell where the fissure begins and the working ends. 
It is quite possible that the ancients followed these clefts originally, 
taking them for ‘older workings’ and hoping to find treasure 


in them. 

The country rocks shew much weathering, and they are hydrated 
to a considerable depth. The most common type is a soft greenish 
clay-slate, locally steatitic or sandy. The harder rocks consist of 
chloritic, micaceous, hornblendic and haematitic schists, with their 
bands of compact felsite. They shew, under the microscope, signs of 
great crushing and metamorphism, having a general epidioritic 
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Appearance, with a few strings and trails of mylonitk quartz 
fragments and minute crystals of chlorite or mica, and some secondary 
calcite. Occasional beds of compact dolomite occur, and also bands 
of segregated haematite and quartz>haematite breccia, in the slates. 

Trap dykes are of somewhat rare occurrence. Quartzite beds 
are also very exceptional. A broad band of quartz*haematite schist 
occurs in the Ankwabanga hill, and is slightly auriferous; but the 
only distinct bed of quartzite met with is that mentioned by Dr. 
Hatch at Parhardiah. This is twenty or thirty feet in thickness and 
traverses the country for a long distance, being seen again in the Koel 
river at B^ra, eight miles to the north*east. There are probably one 
or two smaller beds associated with this main band at Parhardiah, 
and the rock is auriferous, though the gold appears to be very 
thinly disseminated through it. 

Some of the leaders mentioned below, and possibly one or two 
of the reefs, may also be due to the metamorphism of original quartzite 
beds in the slates, but the great majority are probably true reefs— 
fissures gradually filled up with secondary quartz deposited with 
other minerals by percolating water. 

Quartz reefs occur abundantly throughout the transition rocks, and 
the hilly jungle tracts are covered with quartz 
Quarti ttefs. pcbblcs and boulders derived from their 

outcrops. 

1 he reefs may be conveniently divided into three classes by their 
visible characteristics. 

Class /.—Conspicuous reefs of compact, pure white, 'hungry-look* 
ing’ quartz, which stand out boldly from the surface, and have a 
considerable influence in the shaping of the country, often occurring 
along the crests of hills. These seldom contain more than minute 
traces of gold, and may be neglected by the gold>seeker. 

Class 2.- Reefs of a foot or more in thickness, of ferruginous 
*quartz, generally blue or grey in colour. The latter characteristic is 
prdiably quite accidental, but the presence of iron scattered through 
the quartz constitutes the chief difference from class 1. 

The presence of iron is a sure sign of the likelihood of gold, and 
most of these reefs are auriferous. 

The iron also affects the physical character of the reef. The 
films and tl reads of iron ore are quick to hydrate, and the soft 
mineral resulting is washed oUt of the crevices, leaving the reef 
honeycombed and quite unable to withstand weathering in the way 
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the compact ' hungry,’ quartzTeef^oes. As a matter of fact the reeftf 
of class 2 seldom reach the surface intact, being disintegrated below ; 
and in many cases this goes on to such an extent that for some feet 
below the surface, even of the country rock, the reef may be traced 
down as a band of rubble consisting of fr^ments of quartz set in red 
mud, washed in from above and augmented by the hydrated iron. 
When this occurs at the bottom of an old working, it is impossible to 
tell exactly where man’s work left off and nature’s began. 

.Class Leaders! This is a convenient term to denote thin 
strings and veins of quartz generally from half to three or four inches in 
thickness. The transition rocks of this area are seamed by sych leaders 
everywhere and in all directions. The great majority of them 
resemble the reefs of class a, being of blue, ferruginous quartz usually 
auriferous and often fairly rich in gold. 

Reefs are found cutting the rocks in all directions, but as they 
were originally deposited in hssures along a line of weakness, it is 
natural to find that they shew a decided preference to follow a joint 
plane, and still more often the plane of bedding . 

Mr. Smith’s report contains also some interesting notes on the 
traces of gold contained in the alluvial deposits and in the debris at 
the foot of hills, which are frequently worked by the native race of 
gold'wasbers, but it is quite evident that these gold sources have no 
practical importance for the scientific miner,' beyond guiding him in 
some instances in his prospecting operations. 

More important are the so-called old workings, which abound in 
Chota Nagpore and which are well known to the 

(M4 w ngs. natives,— Kols or Muodas — who do not seem 
to possess any very well defined traditions about the origin of these 
old " mines.” Mr. Smith has carefully examined a large number of 
these old workings situated in the districts named above. To do so 
they had to be completely ” un«bottomed ” in every single instance, as 
no indications are shown at the surface of the purpose for which the 
workings had been undertaken. 1 have myself seen the ancient 
workings in Rhodesia, South Africa, and can state with certainty that 
the latter differ in most instances much from these Chota Nagpore 
workings, although gedogically there is a close jresemblance in the 
geology and even the character of the reefs found in both areas. The 
Chota Nagpore workings differ also, as far as examined, from tihe 
numerous old workings in Mysore, which latter seem to show the 
possession by the ancient miners of greater skill and mining system. 
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Every indication seems to point out that the ChotaNagpore workings, 
as far as examined, are nothing more than old prospecting shafts and 
trenches, and in roost cases appear to have been planned by unskil* 
led men, and must have been abandoned by them without having ifd 
to the discovery of paying reefs, in the same manner as was done by 
so-called experts during the late gold "boom" in 1889 and 1890. 
Whether any of the many hundreds of these old workings will actually 
be found to be the remains of ancient gold mines, only a long con> 
tinutd and careful starch will reveal. 

All that can now be said after Mr. Smith’s carefully conducted 
inquiry is that practically all the quartz reefs, together with the net- 
work of leaders which traverse the country, contain a certain 
amount of gold, the richest amongst them from three to four dwt., but 
then only in patches. If may be said that the average yield is nut 
more than a dwt per ton, which under the circumstances could never 
pay for regular mining operations. 

Only one of the smaller reefs, hardly to be called such, but rather 
. a small irregular leader, gave encouraging 

CaUna and gold. rcsults on assay, and in that locality an irregular 

vein of argentiferous galena contains also an appreciable amount 
of gold, but the vein nips out and has not been further traced. To 
test this more extensively, a closer study, i.e., some development has to 
be done before a definite opinion can be pronounced. The assay of 
the galena alone, which consists of an irregular string of nests in the 
quartz, has yielded 

79*3 per cent, of lead. 

34 oz. 2 dwt. 17 grainslof silver to the ton of lead, and 
II oz. 2 dwt. 3 grains of gold to the ton of lead. 

I'his result ^ems to be exceedingly encouraging, btit as only a 
small outcrop has been observed, it will require actual development to 
pr^ve more than the existence of a patchy vein of galena. 


2.— Copper. 

Copper ores were known to exist near the south eastern boundary 
Darjilino District. Uarjiling district, and as they had at- 

Mr Ha don tracted some attention, it was considered ex- 

***" pedient to despatch an officer to the spot for the 

purpose of obtaining a report on the same. Mr. Hayden was therefore 
deputed to examine this copper ore. The exact locality is situated 
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about four miles north of Sam Sing Tea Estate in the Jalpaiguri 
district, and it had not been reported on previously. 

The country rock consists of soft grey and green slate belonging to 
tlb Dating series, and is greatly crushed and contorted with a general 
strike of north-east to south-west tnd usually a high dip to north-west 
Small bodies of copper ore occur at various places in the slates and 
in quartzite bands associated with them and usually amount to little 
more than strings of aggregations of copper pyrites extending tor 
only a few inches in any direction, excepting at one place near the 
left side of the Mo Chu (Murti river), w We the ore is in form of 
fairly large masses of chalcopyrite with some quartz in bands parallel 
to the bedding planes of the rock. 

The assay value of the ores varies a good deal and no reliable 
opinion could be given of the value of the locality, as it is scarcely at 
all developed, but it seems to be encouraging enough to have it 
developed with the view cf ascertaining whether it could not be 
worked to advantage. A considerable sum of money will be required 
to develop it extensively enough to ascertain the extentoand richness 
of the ore body, uhich seems irregular in character. 


Bikanir. 


3.— Coal. 

Government having sanctioned my proposal to prove the coal- 
seams of Palana in the Bikanir State by borings, 
a contract was entered into with a private firm 
to undertake one diamond drill to a depth of 1,000 feet in order to as- 
certain whether there are other coal horizons besides the one already 
known. Mr. Stonier, the specialist of the department, -was deputed 
to Palana to select the site which in all proWility would offer the 
best chances for such a boring, and a tank capable of holding 10,000 
gallons of water was also prepared, but it is very regrettable that after 
a delay extending to about eight months the contractors have failed to 
carry out the undertaking, the failure being due to their selection of 
unsuitable machinery for this special locality. As no other private 
contractors are available in India, the task of proving the coal bear- 
ing formation of Bikanir has had to be postponed until Government 
possesses its own boring plant. 

Mr. Stonier was deputed in December 1900 to join Mr. Weight- 
man (the Engineer hi the Jherria Connection- 
Jherria. Survey) at Katras. The objects of the Railway 
Survey were two-fold— • 
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(1) To determine the best route for a connection between the 
alignments already selected (or the Gya*Katrasgarh (East Indian 
Railway) and the Midnapur>Boo)oodrh (Seagal-Nagpur Railway) 
Railways, to serve as a main line of communication between 
Mogulserai and Khargpur. 

(2) In connection with i, to oonaider how branches and sidings 
can best be laid off this main line, so as to enable the Jherria coal* 
field to be opened up in such a way that both the East Indian and 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railways may have equal or reciprocal facilities 
for dealing with the traffic and may share equally in its expansion, at 
the same time keeping in view the future development of the coal- 
field, and the desirability of affording to all colliery proprietors the 
option *of sending their coal by whichever route they may prefer. 

After the survey had been in progress for a couple of mouths and 
a rough scheme had been decided upon, it became evident that a 
mining and geological expert’s advice was necessary before the align* 
ment of the colliery line could be fixed. It was expected that a 
ntonth spent on the field would amply suffice for the colie •'lion of 
geological and mining information required for the purposes of the 
railway survey. It soon became evident, however, (r) that mining 
operations were confined to a small area, (2) that very little was 
known about the remainder of the field. At first the chief object was 
the mapping of the upper seams, but as the w ork progressed it became 
necessary to examine the lower seams, and finally the survey of a 
small area was extended until it embraced the whole field. Jherria 
was geologically surveyed by Mr. T. H. Hughes in 1865 {vide 
Mem. Geol. Surv. Ind , Vol. V, Part 3), and in 1891 Mr. T. H. Ward 
(Assistant Manager, R. I. Ry. Collieries) numbered and traced out 
the seams ^Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXV, Part 2, 1891). 

The coal measures occur as an outlier of Gondwana beds sur> 
rounded by metamorphic rocks, the boundary in most cases (accord- 
ing to Messrs Ward and Stonier) being a well marked fault. The 
area is roughly lozenge-shaped with pointed ends, and has a major 
axis, W. N. W. 27 miles long and minor axis pi miles long. 

The rocks in descending order are : — 

(1) Raniganj system. 

(2) Ironstone shales. 

(3) Barakar system — 

(a) Damuda series. 

(^) Talchir series. 
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(1) The Raniganj beds occupy an area in the south-western por- 
tion o£ the field, and have recently been proved to contain two work- 
able seams of coah near the base of the system. The seams are not 
M'orked on account of the want of the railway communication. It is 
specially interesting to note this new development in Jherria. Not- 
withstanding the fact chat in the adjoining (Kaniganj) coalfield, the 
Raniganj measures contain the chief seams, an impression had been 
formed that in Jherria these upper measures did not contain workable 
coal and the system had been neglected by speculators who confined 
their attention to the seams in the vicinity of the railway, which was 
constructed shortly after Mr. Ward’s survey. 

(2) The Ironstone shales are conformable to the overlying and 
underlying systems, hut the upper and lower boundaries are not well 
defined as in the case of the Raniganj field. An east and west fault 
limits the outcrop in the western area, but it spreads out easterly and 
occupies a fan-shaped area in the south-uestern portion of the field. 
The system does not contain but it overlies thick coal seams. 

(3) The Barakar system is divisible into two scries oT which the 
Talchirs are unimportant-from a mining standpoint. The upper series 
has at least 18 seams (No. 18 was discovered during the progress of 
Mr, Stonier’s survey) which vary from 5 to 30 feet in thickness ai»d 
have been numbered in ascending order. At both ends of the field 
the dip is high, but over a large area the seams are well situated for 
easy and cheap working, though in a number of places they are dis- 
located by strike faults and penetrated by dykes. The strike faults 
are numerous and their baneful influence on the value of properties is 
only beginning to be realized. 1 he dyke." are of two kinds, [a) mica- 
peridotite, (h) doleritc. The latter are generally unimportant, but 
the former have been particularly destructive, for -they not only cut 
through the seams, but in many places pass in loccolitic form along the 
coal rendering it absolutely valueless for the present market. A num- 
ber of the workable seams are being actively mined, but operations 
are chiefly confined at present to the winning of coal near the outcrop 
in the area which lies to the east and south-east of the Khoda river 
(see Ward's map). The workings are chiefly on seams Nos. 10 to 17 
and occupy a narrow strip in the form of an arc of a circle, chiefly to 
the south of the existing East Indian Railway branch line. The 
deepest shaft is 320 feet in depth. 

The seams below 1 o are worked in some parts of the field, but they 
are not as important as the seams above 10. 
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At the extreme south-eastern area seams Nos. 13 and 17 are being 
mined. The former dips at an angle of 28'^ and the latter at 48'’. 

In the area west of the Khoda river there is little known about 
the seams : several of the mouzahs are being prospected by tunnels 
and deep bores. The general opinion held has been that this end of 
the field is of little value, but the opinion is based on a small amount 
of information and at present is not justified. The quality of coal 
very recently found compares favouri^bly with the average of Jherria 
coal. 

The main line and two colliery lines were pegged out by the 
Railway Survey party, one running near the outcrop of No, 17 and the 
other above the outcrop of No. 16 seam. At the conclusion of the field 
work the East Indian Railway suggested a main line running through 
the coal-field. A report was written by Mr. Stonier and forms Appen- 
dix C, to Mr. Weightman’s report, which was furnished to the Govern- 
ment of India. The whole question was considered by a Conference 
at Simla in July 1901 at which Mr. Stonier was present and ga\e 
geological evidence. The report of the Committee W'hich sat at the 
conclusion of the Conference has been published by the Government 
of India who adopted most of Mr. Weightman’s suggestions 

The extension of the Burma State Railway from Mandalay to 
Lashio rendered it desirable to develop thecoaJ- 

UPPER Burma, Lashio. Lashio, concerning which Dr. F. Noet- 

Mr, La T»uche, ,. i .. 

ling had furnished a report some years ago. Mr. 

La Touche being already engaged on survey work in the northern 

Shan States, he was deputed to undertake the preliminary inquiries 

and he is now engaged on that work. Concerning the coal seams he 

reports as follows : — 

‘‘The Lashio coal-field is situated in the valley of the Namyao 
river about five miles to the north of Lashio in Lat. 23° o", Long. 97" 
30', The tertiary beds, in which the coal occurs, extend over an area 
of at least ten miles in length from east to west and two to three 
miles in breadth. They consist of soft sandstones and sandy clays, 
without any bands of hard rock, in fact, the hardest rock in the whole 
series, as seen in the outcrops, is the coal itself. The coal is confined 
to the lowest beds of the series, and the only outcrops found are 
situated along the western and southern edge of the basin. To the 
north and east the coal-bearing beds are overlaid by higher beds 
of the series, and do not appear anywhere at the surface. It is 
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impossible to say, without boring, how far the coal extends in that 
direction, and I have therefore marked sites for borings and arranged 
with the Engineer-in'Chief of the Mandalay-Kunlon Railway to have 
them put down as soon as the necessary tools can be procured. The 
coal as seen in the outcrops, all of which 1 have had excavated in order 
that the thickness might be measured, is very variable in thickness, 
and it is not at all certain that it forms a continuous seam. The thick- 
ness varies from 30 feet in the most westerly outcrop, to four feet six 
inches. No estimate of the total amount of coal available is therefore 
possible until the continuity of the seams and their extension north- 
wards is proved by borings. Samples of the coal have been taken 
and will be submitted to anal) sis. The coal is always found below the 
natural water level of the country, and is therefore saturated with mois- 
ture, and although it can be obtained in large masses it has a tendency 
to split into small fragments on drying. The rcof and floor of the coal 
is invariably bad, consisting of soft sand or sandy clay, and unless a 
considerable portion of the coal itself is left as a roof to the workings, 
much timbering will be necessary. A very considerable water dis- 
charge will also have to be contended with." 

Mr. Hayden was deputed to Assam to examine the coal seams 
which occur in the Nambor forest on the eastern 
flank of the Mikir hills, situated near the Assam- 
Bengal Railway line. The coal occurs chiefly 
in two localities, about eight miles west of Borpathar, and in each case 
the outcrop is seen only in the river bed. The seams lie almost 
horizontally, striking north-north-east — south-south-west ; the coal 
appears to be diity and of very inferior quality. The samples are being 
assayed in the laboratory of the department. 

Coal is occasionally developed in the marginal sandstones of the 
. c ....... cretaceous system in the Jaintia hills well within 

Plateau. the Shillopg plateau. Mr. Bose found two note- 

Mr. p. N. Bou. worthy occurrences of such coid, one at Wapung 

(seven miles east of Jowai), and the other at Lenkensmit (Dongchalaon 
map), SIX miles south of Wapung. It is an excellent caking coal. 
The seams nowhere exceed five feet or so, and they are, like the 
nummulitic coal of the area, very variable in thickness. From the 
exposures observed at both the places, there is a probability of a 
workable extent of the coal. It will probably, however, have to remain 
untouched for a long time, as the cost of its transport to the plains ol 
Sylhet and Cachar would be quite prohibitive. 


Assam. 
ilfi. Hayden. 
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fn the area under description workable coal of nummulitic *ge 
occurs at Utniotodo (Lakadong) and at Narpo 
"jiUHTu ihLLs^** Lakadong coal (which occurs in a band of 

sandstones intervening between two bands of 
nummulitic limestone) has long been well known and was reported 
upon by Dr. T Oldham in one of the earliest memoirs of the Survey 
(*' Memoirs/' Vol» I). It was worked to some extent about 40 years 
ago, chiefly by adits driven from the steep faces of deep glens where 
the coal is exposed, and to a small extent by shallow pits. The old 
workings have been closed since the earthquake of 1897 


4--~Miscellaneous Minerals. 


Peif oleum, 
Mr Bose, 


Slate, 

Mr, Holland, 


During his geological surveys in the Jaintia hills Mr. Bose dis- 
covered two unpromising oil springs The local- 
ity is about eight miles east of Mulagul (Lat 25** 
3', Long 92° 29') close to the eastern feeder of the 
Dona river. The oil oozes out slowly from greenish grey fine-grained 
upper tertiary sandstone, similar to the springs in the Khasimara 
valley, which were reported on last year. 

One of the first tasks which Mr. Holland undertook during the 
progress of the Kangra survey consisted in an 
examination of the sUte quarries of Kanyira 
on which he has furnished a report, now' about 
to appear in Memoirs, Vol. XXXIV, Part 3. 

1 he Sambhar lake in Rajputana, one of the most important sources 
of the Indian salt supply, has been observed to 
furnish diminished quantities of this mineral 
Dr. NoeUtng. during the last year, and Dr. Noetling was there- 
foje deputed to specially report on the locality. That officer’s 
selection was in part due to the fact that he has already obtained 
experience in matters connected with salt owing to his having made 
a close study of the bitter lakes of Palestine, on which he has published 
a report. 

After a careful examination of the geological features. Dr. Noetling 
found that the lake is an entirely closed basin surrounded on all sides 
by the Aravali series. This b^sin of unknown depth is filled up by 
horizontally bedded, alluvial strata consisting mostly of fine micaceous 
silt, containing a few beds of hard calcareous strata, l,ocdl]y called 
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kankar. In several instances it was observed that the alluvial strata 
rest directly on the Aravali series, and Dr. Noe^ling concludes there- 
fore that no other beds of either mesozoic or tertiary age exist inside 
this basin, but that the bottom of the lake is formed by the Aravali 
series unconformably overlaid by the alluvial silt. 

The silt is percolated by a strong brine which rises up to a certain, 
for the present unknown, level in the centre of the lake and from 
there radiates towards the shore. The observed fact that in all the 
wells along the periphery of the lake the brine radiates from the centre 
is a distinct proof that it must rise from wells in the lake itself, and 
Dr. Noetling opines that it probably rises under considerable hydrosta- 
tic pressure along a fault in the Aravali series which as superficially 
hidden by the silt. Ihis brine must be considered as the original 
source of the salt. 

When there is a good rainfall, the shallow depression on the sur- 
face of the alluvial silt is filled up by a sheet of sweet water of shallow 
depth ; this w'ater takes up the easily soluble sodium chloride from the 
underlying silt, which it leaches, so to speak, of its sfitine contents. 
When the water resting on the silt is agitated by the wind, the more 
concentrated parts at the bottom are replaced by water less saturated 
with salt and thus gradually a very pure brine, which chiefly contains 
sodium chloride, is formed on the top of the silt. By evaporation 
this brine is more and moie concentrated and eventually used for the 
manufacture of Kyar salt. As the manufacture of Kyar salt is solely 
dependent on the secondary brine, it is obvious that in years of scanty 
rainfall, when the lake is not sufficiently filled, the production must 
fall off, as there is not enough water for the production of the secon- 
dary brine. It is further obvious that when there is again a succession 
of good monsoons, when the lake will be filled to the required depth, 
the production of salt w ill rise to its former height. 

So far no apprehension should be felt as to probable exhaustion of 
the lake unless it c ould be proved that the supply of the primary brine 
rising within the lake is failing. There are absolutely no observations 
with regard to this ; it is not known whether, for instance, the 
level of the primary brine has been influenced by the years of 
scanty rainfall. Dr. Noetling thinks it has not, or at least not 
materially, because the pits (khals) from which the primary brine 
is baled cut for the manufacture of pan salt are all situated almost 
along the shores of the lake. If the level of the brine had fallen to 
some extent, the edge Of the brine would have receded towards the 
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c«Btre, and instead of remaining as they are close to the shore* the pits 
would have had to be dug iurlher away from it, towards the interior of 
the lake. 

In years of insufficient rainfall, vrhen there is not enough water 
to fill the Kyars, the production of salt would, therefore, chiefly be de- 
pendent on its extraction from the primary brine, and unless it could 
be proved that the supply of this primary brine is failing, there is 
no reason to assume that the Sambhar lake has to be abandoned as a 
source of salt. 


5.— Landslips. 

Early in March Mr- Hayden was deputed to Cachar to report on 
the geological features of the Hill Section of the 
assam-Bengal Rail- Assam-Bengal Railway. He found the local 
Mr Hayden rocks to consist o( blue and carbonaceous shales 

of upper tertiary age, containing some gypsum 
and other soluble sulphates with considerable quantities of kaolinite. 
His analyses of the shale and its component minerals are not yet 
completed, but he reports that the results so far obtained point to the 
fact that the movements which have taken place in the cuttings and 
tunnels are due in part to the presence of the abo\ e minerals. The 
cuttings, however, frequently pass through old landslip material, the 
removal of a part of u hich has resulted in a renewal of movement 
throughout the mass, and until equilibrium has been restored, this 
movement must continue. He recommends that certain precautions 
be taken to prevent, as far as possible, serious slips, chief among these 
being extensive and appropriate drainage. When the analyses of the 
specimens collected have been completed, a full report will be sub- 
mitted. 


' B.-GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 

I.— Madras Preadency. 

Mr. Middlemiss returned late in December from furlough and was 
posted to the Vizagapatam hill tract; he has 
VizAGAPATAM HILL gent 10 a short summary and reports as fol- 

TRACTS* 

Mr.M.diltmiss. lows:— ... 

“ 1 arrived in camp on the 9th January, so that 

the present account is the result of only about 2| months’ work, of 
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which the earlier weeks were spent in familiarising myself with the 
rock groups treated of by my predecessors Dr. Walker and Mr. Smith. 
The work done is a continuation of theirs in every respect, and 
introduces little of any novelty. 

I entered these so-called Agency Tracts the Minamalur gh&t in 
the Madgole zemindari, and have endeavoured to traverse and par- 
tially map in detail the country above the gh&ts lying between a line 
drawn north-west across the hills from the Minamalur gh&t and the 
parts surveyed by Walker. This was chiefly in the Jeypore State, and 
includes the north eastern part of Atlas sheet 93 (S.E.) and the parts 
above the gh&ts in Atlas sheet 108. The whole area is a portion 
of the 3,ooo-feet plateau which here and there bears peaks rising 
to 4, coo and even 5)000 feet. It is generally forest- covered and 
sparsely doited with villages along the flat rice-growing alluvial 
valleys. 

The great series of transition metamorphic rocks, concisely des- 
cribed under the heading of ‘ Crystal^ne Schists ’ 
Transtitetu. Smith (General Report, G. S. I., 1899-1900, 

pages I54-I57), and as the ‘ Khondalite Schists' by Walker (Memoir 
on the Geology of the Kalahandi State, Central Provinces, Mem. Vol. 
XXX in, Pt. 3, in the press), are continued southwards, as was to be 
expected, into the area mapped by me this year. But in this area they 
present the fuller facies as described by Smith, including considerable 
beds of ferruginous schists, containing much haematite and limonite 
and bands of garnet magnetite rock, besides crystalline limestone, 
etc., and the typical quartz-garnet-sillimanite rock which is'everywhere 
extremely well developed. Although Walker has not mentioned these 
highly ferruginous varieties of the transition schists, it seems proba- 
ble that they are not entirely absent in the area mapped by him, as 
I have traced them up to and even into that area. They are well seen 
round about Dasmatpur for instance [Allas sheet 108 (N.)] and art: 
locally used for making iron. 

The conjunction of iron-bearing beds with crystalline marble (some- 
times, as mentioned by Smith and Walker, containing scapolite and 
diopside) and with quartz-garnet-sillimanite rock (typical Khondalite 
of Walker) reminds me of the somewhat similar association of rock 
types at Madukarai near Coimbatore, at Uttukuli and Viziamangalam, 
at Satyamangalam, and at other scatteted localities in the Coimbatore 
district 
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The great Gneissic series which underlies the transitions includes, 
as far as 1 have seen, most if not all the rocks 
variously grouped as ' garnetiferous biotite- 
granite and granulite,’ and ‘ hypersthene-granulite ’ by Smith in 
Ganjam, and as ‘ granitoid gneiss ' and ‘ charnockite ' by Walker in 
the neighbouring area of Kalahandi State. It is too early yet to state 
any positive conclusions, but it seems extremely likely that the char* 
nockite series, though keeping a marked individuality over great areas, 
docs elsewhere show strange varieties and modifications with apparent 
passages into more acid biotite-bearing gneisses, as both Smith and 
Walker have testified (General Report, G. S. I,, 1899-1900, pages 
158 and 170), and as I have elsewhere described in the Salem district. 

Lateritic plateaux at about 4,000 feet are commonly met with 
from Nclam hill near Wondragedda up to t^e 
hills round Girliguma. In all cases which I have 
examined my obseivations confirm those of Smith in Ganjam that they 
are confined to areas of the transition schists, the laterite being 
directly derived from them by decomposition and concentration of 
the iron. This seems such a natural and normal result, when the 
highly ferruginous nature of part of the transitions is taken into 
consideration, that, in contemplating these striking horizontal plateaux 
running far round the horizon as they frequently do, the puzzle is not 
to account for the laterite, but to account for that which it has pre- 
served under its iron-bound cap, namely, the truncation of those hills 
to about the 4,000-feet level. For, as far as my observations go 
here, the lateritic plateaux are not horizontal deposits fringing and 
burying what were once pointed peaks or irregular hills, but a genuine 
layer disposed above previously truncated hills.” 


Laterite. 


, 2.— Burma. 

The geological surveys undertaken during the season 1 900-190 1 
■ and reported on 'in last year's General Report 
left so many points in Burman geology unex- 
plained, and others on which the several observers 
differed considerably in their respective views, 
that it appeared necessary to revise some por- 
tions of this survey. A systemaitic geological survey, as conducted in 
other parts of the Indian Empire, is quite impossible in Burma owing 


Northern Shan 
Statbe. 

Mtn T. D, LaTouche, 
Mr. P. N. Datta. 

The Director. 

Dr. f. NoeVinc. 
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Kyauk-Kyan fault. 


to the immense development of dense undergrowth in the vast forests 
which cover the greater portion of the country, and to this difficulty 
must be added the great thickness of superficial 'deposits, mostly of a 
lateritic nature, which cover all formations alike, and obscures in most 
places the geological structure entirely. 

Accompanied by Dr. Noetling I visited certain parts of the north- 
ern Shan States during last cold weather to inspect sections regarding 
which there were some doubts as to the age of their component beds. 
The chief sections were those of Kyauk-Kyan, Bawgyo (Kyinsi)( 
Napeng and Gokteik. After this inspection, Mr. LaTouche had to 
take up the examination of the Lashio coal-field, but before doing 
. so, he devoted some time to further researches 

Wetwin tvoHian. Wetwin and Padaukpin with the result of 

obtaining from these localities a fine collection of middle devonian 
fossils. 

Mr. LaTouche also succeeded in clearing up some doubts with 
regard to the presence or otherwise of a boundary fault at Kyauk- 
Kyan, between beds which hid Jftst year been 
Kyauk-Kyan/m/i. looked upon as mesozoic, and the devonian lime- 
stone. These supposed mesozoic shales are undoubtedly devonian as 
their fossil contents (amongst which is a Conocardium) clearly show. 
The fault, however, does exist, having been proved by Mr. LaTouche 
by excavating the contact zone. It appears, probably, that the shales 
are intercalated between the limestone beds, which as may be seen at 
the Gokteik gorge form a wavy plateau, much shattered by local 
faults, and in a lesser degree, by extensive jointing. 

The joint visits of myself, with the Palaeontologist, Messrs. 
LaTouche and Datta have satisfactorily established that the Napeng 
beds, which had been looked upon by Mr. Datta as mesozoic, together 
with the Kyinsi beds are approximately both of the same horizon, 
containing absolutely an identical fauna, amongst which a Conocardium 
is always met with, and they are also identical with the Kyauk-Kyan 
beds, the whole, therefore, forming part of a vast complex of devonian 
beds which seem to form the greater portion of the Shan plateau in 
those parts. Whether the so-called Gokteik beds belong to the same 
horizon may with considerable certainty be inferred, but the fossils 
are too poorly preserved and moreover are, so far as has been estab- 
lished, not very characteristic. It is pretty certain, however, that so 
far nothing has been seen of beds which fill in the gap between the 
devonian and the mesozoic systems. The trias which was inferred last 
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year (see General Report, 1900* 1901, page 19) from some fossils which 
had been wrongly determined, does not exist. These supposed beds 
contain devonian fossils and that has been established now beyond 
a doubt. Certain red shales (with limestones and sandstones) formerly 
doubtfully supposed to be jurassic, which are considerably developed 
west of Thebaw (near Namhsim and neighbourhood) have now been 
demonstrated to be mesozoic, probably either upper jurassic or lower 
cretaceous. Mr. LaTouche has found numerous well-preserved bra- 
chiofods in limestone beds of this formation near SeEng in the 
Namyao valley, and recently Mr. Datta has discovered Trigonix 
in what appear to be the same beds near Hson-oi. 

Roughly speaking, therefore, the centre of the Shan plateau con- 
sists of palaeozoic strata; the bent and much shattered western 
margin of this plateau being chiefly made up of silurian strata followed 
eastwards by a devonian se4uenre, abundantly proved by fossils, and 
this complex of beds is overlaid in some manner not quite clearly 
established, by mesozoic (jurassic or lower cretaceous) beds near 
Bawgyo, west of Thebaw’. Whether the lower mesozoic beds with the 
trias are developed in that region has not been demonstrated yet, but 
it seems doubtful whether such do exist. 


3.— Assam. 

A considerable amount of surveys were added to those completed 

JAINTIA HILLS. 1 *^ during the last year; the foUow- 

Mr.p.N.Bose. notes Were taken from his preliminary 

report. 

The area surveyed during last season is chiefly comprised between 
the Mangat and the Lubah rivers. The physical aspect of the eastern 
portion of the country presents a striking contrast to that of the 
wes'tern. Between the Mangat and the Mantedu (called Harry below 
Barghat) the undulating, gently-sloping Shillong-Jowai plateau drops 
suddenly from an elevation of about 1,400 feet to the Sylhet plains, 
the line of steep declivity corresponding roughly with that of the sharp 
faulted flexure which the rocks constituting the plateau have suffered 
at its edge. But east of the Mantedu-Harry river, the plateau to a 
great extent loses its distinctive character running into bold, scraggy 
spurs which merge on the border of the Sylhet and Cachar plains into 
a wHd, jungle-clad tract of low hills. 
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The spurs and hillocks just mentioned are ' formed of upper ter> 
tiaries which attain enormous development in the 

Vpptr ttrhantt. north-east of Jaintiapur. Their thickness in 

the Lubah valley cannot be less than 9,000 feet. They apparently 
rest upon the nummulitic limestone presently to be described, with 
perfect conformability, and are lithologically divisible into two sub* 
divisions of which the lower consists of rather fine-grained, compact 
greyish and greenish-grey sandstones with interstratified shales. The 
upper division (well seen in the vicinity of Jaintiapur, Nichinpur, and 
Mulagul along the northern boundary of the Sylhet district) indicates 
shallow-water conditions, and is composed of false-bedded soft, greyish- 
white, rather massive and indistinctly bedded grits and coarse sand" 
stones with subordinate darkish clays which often affect a nodular 
structure. In the sandstones by the Harry river below Nichinpur 
'curious pockets (due probably to contemporaneous erosion) were 
noticed which are filled up with the clay just mentioned and with fine- 
grained compact sandstone. 

Both these divisions are highly disturbed, but the ’^disturbance is 
best seen in the lower of which good sections are exposed by the 
Nowagong, the Harry, and the Lubah rivers. The dip is seldom less 
than 35® and occasionally borders upon the vertical, and the strata are 
sometimes found to be folded. The dominant strike is E.N.E.-W.S.W. 
and the prevailing dip S.S.E. 

The nummulitic limestone is absent at Sokha and Lamin near the 


Mangat, but is fairly well developed at Nongta- 
lang (three miles east of Sokha). From the 
plateau it was traced eastwards through Umlotodo 
(Lakadong) to Narpo ; and northward, in attenuated and interrupted 
development to near I'ombadong (five miles north of Nongtalang) and 
to Umlawang (12 miles north of Narpo). As usual, its presence^ 
where it occurs in any force, is marked by ** Swallow holes ” of various 
descriptions from small circular holes to enormous deep, thickly 
wooded chasms and glens which are mostly drained underground* 
At the foot of the plateau it is absent from Dowki on the Mangat, 
to Laikro (three miles north-east of Jaintiapur) having in all proba- 
bility been denuded away. It, however, appears in great strength in 
the Harry valley at Barghat and Kharkhana, and continues eastward to 
the Lubah valley, where it swells and widens out considerably, and is 
superbly exposed, the weathered surface being generally thickly stud- 
ded with fossils, 
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There are two distinct bands of limestone at Umlotodo aggregating 
some 350 feet in thickness, interposed between which occur some 
coarsish sandstones with carbonaceous layers. 

Sandstones referable to this system (internally greyish white and 
externally brownish and ferruginous) with shale 
reae*0ustoc . inttrcalations in which carbonaceous layers are 
occasionally met with, have a very wide expansion east of the 
Mangat forming an extensive upland with rounded billowy undula- 
tions. They have usually a very coarre conglomerate at the base in 
which pebbles, mostly sub-angular and seldom well-rounded, are 
thickly and confusedly embedded. 

This sandstone formation contains fossils consisting of ecbinoids 
and bivalves in some profusion, and a sprinkling of gastropods and 
cephalopods were collected from them at Sokha and Lamin. Among 
the bivalves a species of Ostrsea (Alectryonia) is the most 
prominent, having been met with in some abundance throughout the 
area. The lower series consists mainly of massive, coarse-grained , 
thick-bedded sandstones which are usually conglomeratic towards the 
base, the pebbles in the conglomerate being generally well-rounded 
and arranged in parallel layers. Fossils are very scarce, and, when 
found, occur towards the top just below the upper series. Thin films 
of coal are occasionally found in them ; and at one place (in the ravines 
south of Lamin) nests and strings of fossilised resin were encountered. 

The cretaceous strata rest with well-marked unconformity upon a 
much eroded surface of the older rocks. 


The Shillong series, which in the vicinity of Shillong consists 
chiefly of quartzites and quartzitic sandstones, 
passes into micaceous schists with occasional 
bands of well foliated gneiss when traced south- 
eastward to the Mangat valley ; and this enhanced metamorphism 
i| accompanied by increased disturbance. 

Intrusions of coarsely crystalline massive granite with conspicuous 
well developed felspar were noticed in the 
***' Shillong series at several localities, as in the 
Mangat between Pompsao and Simunting, 
near Doarblai, etc. There is also a magnificent display of it in the 
Mangat valley at and above Darrang,' as well as in iht valley of the 
Rangapani between Nongtalang and Sawasdia. Further eastward, 
however, it is entirely missed. In the gorge of tbe-Mantedu above 
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Barghat there occurs granite, but it is highly quartzose, fine-gprained, 
and occasionally gneissose. 

Dioritic intrusions occur in some strength in the Shillong series in 
the vicinity of Smit at the northern boundary of 
the Lailangkot-Nongkram patch of granite, and 

also near Doarblai. 


DioritU rockt^ 


4.— Punjab. 


DfraGhaz Khan 

HILLS. 

Mr, R, Oldham » 


In the hills west of Dera Ghazi Khan the succession of rocks was 
found to be that described by Dr. Blanford, no 
additions of any importance having been made. 
As a result of more extended surveys it has, 
however, been possible to determine the horizon of the quartzites and 
limestone classed by him as cretaceous. The massive vhite quartzites 
when traced northwards are found to be the same as those forming the 
southern end of the scarp of quartzites in which the petroleum of the 
Sherani hills occurs. In the Sherani country Mr. La Touche found 
the belemnite shales underlying these quartzites and in the country 
surveyed by Mr. Oldham they are everywhere separated from the lower 
nummulitic shales by a band of pseudo conglomeratic limestone, which ■ 
he regards as a crush conglomerate precisely similar to that which is 
found at the top of the Dunghan stage in the Mari hills of Baluchistan. 
These two horizons show that the quartzites of the hills west of Dera 
Ghazi Khan must be regarded as the equivalent of the Dunghan stage 
in Baluchistan, that is to say as bridging over the interval between 
upper cretaceous and lower eocene. 

When passing through Dera Ghazi Khan Mr. Oldham took the 
opportunity of examining the records of the ero« 
Judus^nt^ itera Indus rivcr at that place and is prepar- 

ing a memoir on the subject which will be of 
considerable interest from a geological point of view, though no longer 
of any direct practical applicability to the protection of the city from 
the Indus. He finds in the annual river surveys and records of erosion 
that the river has behaved as it should have been expected to from 
certain little' known principles first established in 1858 by the French 
engineer Dausse, which does not appear to have been known to the 
engineers in charge of the protective works. If the embankments 
built to prevent the escape of flood waters over the river banks are 
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maintained through the next flood season, it is probable that the river 
will leave Dera Ghazi Khan itself, but that the danger of its breaking 
away through the low ground to the wTst and devastating the district 
will be increased. 


5.— Himalayan Ranges. 


Sfiii. 

Mr. h\ h, Hayden* 


During the hot weather recess season, May to October iQOi, Mi. 

Parte Kangua ^loHand was deputed to the outer Hima- 

Vallev and Lahoul. layan ranges of the Kangra valley and Lahoul to 

Mr. T.H. Holland. ^jj ggQjQgjcal maps of those parts. 

At the conclusion of the season Mr. Holland proceeded on a year's fur- 
lough, and as he has not yet been able to compile the results of his 
work, it would be premature to give extracts from his monthly diaries. 
He has, houever, sent in a short report on the Kangra slate quarries 
uhich is being published, see page 19. 

Mr. Hayden prccecdtd to Spiti early in June igoi in order to 
complete the survey of that area, which had 
been interrupted since 1899, and he has now 
brought op the task to a certain degree of 
completeness. This will form the sul)ject of a memoir now being 
pri'pared by Mr. Hayden in which he was to have been assisted by the 
late Dr. von Krafft, who had accompanied him to Spiti in 1899 and 
had vAorked out the nusozoic rocks in considrrablc detail, but whose 
sad death in the autumn of last year has deprived us of much ol the 
fruit of his valuable and conscientious work. 

During the past season Mr. Hayden devoted most of bis time to 
working out the palaeozoic rocks of Spiti and Kanaur. 

Further collections which were made from the silurian beds under- 
lying the white (Muth; quartzite, have added considerably to our 
knowledge of the extent cf this system, which appears to embrace the 
whole of the series found in Spiti between the base of the red quartz- 
ite and the base of the white (Muth) quartzite, specimens of Penta- 
merus oblongus, Sow., having been found in the siliclous limestone 
immediately underlying the latter bed. 

In Kanaur the system of limestone, shale and quartzite, so well ex- 
posed between the Lipakaw and Yulang rivers, was examined in greater 
detail than had hitherto been possible and large collections of fossils 

C 
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were made. These-have been partly worked out, and have been found 
to include numerous widely distributed carbonifefous types, such as 
Syringothyris cuspidata, Mart., Aihyris roysii, Leo., Sirophotnena 
analoga^ Phill., Athyris subtilita^ Hall, Rhynchonella pleurodon^ var» 
davrenxiana^ Kon., Reticularia lineata^ Mart., Productus semireticu- 
latus, Mart., Productus coruy d’Orb., Choneies hardrensis, PhilL and 
many other forms. 

Further collections were also made from the permian beds near 
Po, in Spiti, but these have not yet been worked out. While in Spiti, 
Mr. Hayden’s attention was drawn by the late Dr. von Krafft to the 
fact that the triassic horizon of Rhynchonella griesbachi, Bittner, had 
not "been identified in Spiti, though large collections had been made 
from it in the eastern Himalayas. A careful search proved that the 
species occurs also in Spiti, but fossils are extremely rare ; several 
specimens, however, of Rh. griesbachi were obtained. This horizon 
had hitherto been looked upon as the base of the muschelkalk, but 
Mr. Hayden has now found both in and above it ammonites of lower 
triassic age, and this view must therefore be modified. 

During the search for the horizon of Rhynchonella griesbachi, a 
bed was found some few' feet lower down containing numerous speci- 
mens of Pseudomono tis himaica, Bittner. 1 he relative positions of 
these two horizons had not hitherto been known with any certainty, 
but these have now been definitely ascertained. 


6.—Balucbistan. 

Mr, Vredenburg remaired in Baluchistan up to the end of Septem- 
ber igoi, after which he returned to Calcutta 
Mr E. Vredenburg, classify his extensive collections of rocks, 

minerals and fossils, the result of nearly a whole year’s field-w'ork. 

A short notice appeared in the last “ General Report ” dealiifg 
with the work performed in the Nushki desert up to March igoi. 
April and May were spent in mapping the tertiary igneous intrusions 
of the Khwdia-Amrdn. mostly granites and diorites. The rest of 
the season was occupied in the detailed mapping of the ujiper 2hob 
and some adjoining areas of the Pishin district, thus filling up the 
largest gap that still remained in the geological map of eastern Balu- 
chistan, as many parts of that area were either completely unknown 
or had been ^ isited only during rapid traverses. Last year’s survey 
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liat yielded some very interesting results, foremost amongst which 
may be mentioned the delineation of a large outcrop of upper trias. 
The rocks of that age consist of a system ""of shales converted by 
cleavage into slates, interbedded with narrow bands of a dark, nearly 
black limestone. Their outcrop, which is considerable, occupies the 
southern side of the upper 2 hob valley. Owing to some lithological 
resemblance, they were formerly regarded as identical with the Kojak 
shales which occupy the Toba highland and its eastern continuation 
north of the Zhoh, although Mr. Oldham, in the second edition of the 
Manual, had already expressed doubts as to the correctness of grouping 
together the rocks on either side of the Zhob valley. I myself, when 
surveying in Baluchistan in 1893, found numerous species of Monotis 
sp. and an ammonite, described by von Mojsisovics as Didymites 
afghanicus in the Palaiontologia Indica, and this proved that Baluchis- 
tan contained horizons of the upper trias. It was not practicable 
to trace the origin of those fossils at that time, and I had to 
regard them as perhaps mere “ blocs exotigues " caught up in a 
complex of later age. The work done by Mr, Vredenburg last year 
has established beyond the possibility of a doubt that the fossils 
were derived from the shales themselves. These fossils are scanty 
and poorly preserved, but widely distributed, and have been found 
in situ in every possible situation throughout the outcrop which 
is at least 50 miles long and in some places 12 miles broad. There 
must be a considerable thickness of these shales, but, as the com- 
monest fossil is everywhere the same one, it is probable that we are 
in presence of a single stage of the trias, powerfully developed, and 
repeated many times by folding. The closely folded and crushed 
state of the rocks probably accounts largely for the scarcity of fossils. 

Side by side with the Monotis bearing slates, there are some very 
limited outcrops of fusulina limestone of carboniferous or permian 
age which I had already noticed in 1893. The lithological sameness 
Ind gp'eat amount of disturbance conceal the nature of the contact, 
which is perhaps a faulted one. 

Great basic and frequently serpentinised Intrusive masses, partly 
the core of a cretaceous volcano, break through these older rocks and 
have been often referred to as representing the Deccan trap eruption 
of the Peninsula. These and the triassic rocks formed a land surface 
during a considerable part of the eocene period : the tertiary olten 
begins only with the Spintangi which rests upon them either directly 
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or with the intervention of the upper portion of the Ghizij. When 
these rocks rest upon the basic intrusions, the latter are found to have 
been converted into laterite down to a considerable depth. 

In a number of localities, there intervene between the Spintangi 
and the lower Siwaliks, a group of variegated beds unconformable to 
the former and containing fossiliferous limestones in their upper 
portion. In consideration of their unconformable stratigraphy, as well 
as for lithological and palaeontological reasons, Mr. Vredenburg is of 
opinion that these beds belong to the upper Nari. The fauna contains 
a number of lower Nari species, but some of the most characteristic 
ones are absent, while other species are identical with fossils occurring 
in the G4j of Sind or the miocene of Europe. Amongst them may be 
mentioned Breynia carinata, d’Arch. and H., Pectcn favrci, d’Arch. 
and H., Trochus cognatui, J. de C. Sow. (= T. lucasanus, Brongn.) 
all typical Gaj species in Sind, Nerita martiniana, Math., frequent in 
many oligocene and miocene strata of Europe, Lucina columbclla, Lam., 
which is one of the commonest miocene form in Europe ; the latter 
being extremely abundant in some exposures. Nummulifes which are 
so abundant in the lower Nari are completely wanting. Dr. Noetling 
in common with other palaeontologists is of opinion that the lower 
Nari formerly regarded as oligocene cannot be maintained in that 
formation as restricted by many geologists, but should be classed as 
eocene. It is not unlikely that the strata discovered in Baluchistan 
correspond with some of the beds which, by common a.ssent, are 
regarded in Europe as true oligocene. It may be mentioned here 
that the true lower Nari, with its characteristic nummulites, occurs in 
several parts of Baluchistan. Dr. Blanford found it in the Bolan pass, 
and Dr. Noetling met with another outcrop in the northern Zhob. In 
the latter instance, in the neighbourhood of Tanishpa, Dr. Noetling 
also discovered a higher fossiliferous horizon without nummulites, 
which may belong to the miocene G4j. It seems closely related to 
the group described by Mr. Vredenburg, several peculiar species being 
common to both. 


7.— Sind. 

On his way to Baluchistan, Mr. Vredenburg spent the month of 
March of the present season in Sind, in con- 
Mr. Vredenburg. tjnuation of some of the work performed two 

years ago. As a result of the study of the rich fossil collections both 
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from Sind and from Baluchistan preserved in the Calcutta Museum, 
Dr. Noetling and Mr. Vredenburg have found it necessary to Intro- 
duce some further corrections in the fables of strata published in the 
two last “ General Reports ” The sequence of beds remains unaltered, 
but it is necessary to restore the names Ranikot and Khirthar to the 
position originally assigned to them by Ihtir author. The terms 
Ranikot and Khirthar were first fmployed by Dr. Blanford to 
designate two well-marked divisions in the eocene of Sind, the former 
of the two being known only in some parts of southern Sind. In 
many parts of Baluchistan, the eocene is easily subdivided into two 
groups, the Gh^zij and Spintangi, and it has been repeatedly sug- 
gested that this twofold division may correspond w ith that originally 
made in Sind. It is only fair to slate that these suggestions were 
generally n adc in reports written in the field without any opportunity 
ot a direct ermparison of the fossils. Whenever these came to be 
carefully studied, the differences between the Ghazij fauna anu the 
Ranikot one became obvious, though it still remained to be proved 
that it was anything else but a difference of facies, and there re mained 
a general idea that the two groups might be vicarious. The true 
equivalent of the ChAzij had long .igo leen found in Sind in the 
riihly fossilifercus shaly strata which, in the Laki range, occur near 
the top of the Khirthar, but, owing to the supposed identity of the 
GbAzij and Ranikot, this group remained overlooked in all the com- 
parisons that were made until attention was drawn to the fact by 
Dr. Noetling. When Dr. Noetling first came acro.ss these shales 
near the sulphur springs at Laki, he recognised at once their complete 
identity with the Ghdzij, and, following the accepted notion of the 
identity of the Ghazij and Ranikot, he looked upon them as an inlier 
of the latter. This explains why, in the lists of strata published in 
the tw'o last “ General Reports,” the upper limit of the Ranikot has 
been placed higher than it originally was by Dr. Blanford. It was 
only during subsequent progress of their work that Dr. Noetling and 
Mr. Vredenburg came across fossilifercus exposures of the true 
Ranikot, It then became evident that the upper limit of the Ranikot 
is situated several hundred feet below the Laki shales w'hich are near 
the top of the Khirthar, 
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The following column shows the succession of strata in the Lakl 
range, the different divisions being rendered approximately propor* 
tionate to their relative thicknesses. 

I. — “Shales and sandstones with some 
bands of limestone containing Cardita 
beaumonti, zones 2 and 3 of the prcvi* 
ously published lists. 

II. — Deccan trap, zone 4. 

III. — Ranikot series, as originally de- 
fined. In the Laki range it consists al- 
most entirely of sandstones which are 
either quite unfossiliferous, or contain 
only imperfect plant remains. At the 
base, resting on the Deccan trap, there 
frequently occurs an ouster bed, zone 5. 
1 he uppermost portion is sometimes fos- 
siliferous, containing the nev genus and 
species of zone 7. 1 his curious species 
occurs also in the Cardita beaumonti 
beds, both in Sind and in Baluchistan. 

IV. — Principal mass of the Khirthar 
limestone, zone 9. The fossils usually 
W’eather out as casts except in the lower- 
most beds which constitute zone 8, of Macropnevdes speciosus. 

V. — Shales, clays and impure limestones, constituting zones 10 to 
13 of previously published lists. Dr. Noelling has shown that these 
correspond with the Ghdzij of Baluchistan. 

VI. — Limestone with large nummulites, uppermost part of the 
Khirthar, zone 14. This corresponds with the Spintangi of Baluchistan. 

VII. — Mostly clays in which are intercalated some bands of dark 
brown richly fossiliferous nummulitic limestone, zones 15 to 17. This 
is the lower Nari. 

VI II . — Variegated sandstones and clays, probably upper Nari. 

IX. — Fossiliferous strata between the top of the variegated beds 
and the base of the Manchhars. Near Bagathoro the lowermost bed 
contains an admixture of C^j and Nari species, together with some 
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peculiar species occurring in the strata regarded as upper Nari in 
Baluchistan and not found in any collections from the lower Nari or 
the typical Gij of Sind ; amongst them are Lucina columbella ‘and 
Nerita martiniana. These are probably nearly of the same age as 
the fossiliferous beds classed as upper Nari in Baluchistan. The 
general appearance of the fauna recalls the presumed Gij of Tanishpa. 
Above this bed, a slightly calcareous sandstone, are some* limestones 
with typical Gij forms such as Eckinodiscus and large specimens of 
Ostrea blanfordiana^ Noetl. Higher again comes a bed full of large 
specimens of Ostrea lingua. This bed is frequently met with at the 
base of the Manchhars. 

X.— Base of the lower Manchhars which resemble lithologically 
the lower Siwaliks of Baluchistan. The lowermost beds contain 
vertebrate remains. 

Neither the top of the Ranikot nor the base of the Khirthar are 
present in the alo\c described section. It is doubtful how far the 
Ranikot and Khirthar are ever truly conformable, but there is an 
undoubted break, far more pronounced than elsewhere, in the Laki 
range, as was already pointed out by Dr. Blanford. Further south 
an important series of highly iossilifeious strata overlie zone 7 of gen. 
nov. spec, nov., and underlie the true Khirthar. Nummulites make 
their appearance in great abundance in these beds which, in the 
neighbourhood of Jhirak, contain an abundance of true blemnites side 
by side with the 7mmmulites. Their mode of occurrence precludes 
all possibility of their being derived from an older stratum ; the horizon 
of gen. nov. spec. nov. is not exposed at Jhirak where the lower part 
of the fossiliferous series is hidden beneath the Indus alluvium. At 
Meting, west of Jhirak, the zone 8 of M acropneustes spectosus is 
easily traceable, but it is underlaid by other Khirthar zones rich in 
specimens of echinoid species, none of W'hich pass downwards into 
the true Ranikot. Many of the Khirthar species described in the 
Palaeontologia Indica were obtained from the horizons underlying 
the zone of M acropneustes spectosus. Amongst the more abundant 
may be mentioned Porocidaris anomala, D. and S., Rhynchopygus 
calderi^ d’A. and H., /?. pygmeeus, D. and S., Hetniaster digonus^ 
d’Arch., Metalia sowerbyi, d’Arch. In this neighbourhood where 
the upper beds of the Ranikot and the lowest of the Khirthar attain 
their greatest thickness, the separation of the two is still well marked 
by a ferruginous bed of laterite, and it is doubtful whether even here 
there is a truly uninterrupted sequence. 
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One result of extreme importance is the following: it is now 
certain that, whilst strata of the age of the Cardita heaumonti beds 
are widely distributed in Baluchistan, the R an ikot series is absolutely 
unknown outside a comparatively small area of lower Sind. It is 
highly probable that the Ranikot beds are amongst the oldest strata 
yet discovered in any country that can be safely classified within the 
tertiary system. 

An error that crept into the General Report for 1900-1901 may 
be corrected here. In mentioning the interesting occurrence of 
tertiary belemnites above alluded to, near Jhirak, on page 5 of that 
publication, the discovery was attributed to Dr. Noetling. The origi- 
nal finder was Mr. Vredenburg. 

When passing through Karachi Mr. Oldham found an opportunity 
^ of investigating the question of the sandhills which 

Blown sand at KhVLKCM. , , , . ., , , ,, .. 

are blocking the road from Karachi to Clifton. 

Mr. R. D. Oldham. growth of these sandhills has been rapid 

during the last few years, but no accurate data are available, a survey 
has now been made which w ill enable their progress in hture to be 
measured. The cause of the sandhills is locally supposed to be the 
dumping 'of dredgings from the harbour of t lifton. This appears to be 
an unimportant factor compared with the general drift of sand along 
the shore; the' direct cause is the closing of one of the original out- 
lets of the Karachi harbour, know'n as the Chinna creek, by which the 
tidal scour that kept the foreshore of the Clifton clifls free from sand 
has been checked. An accumulation of sand has consequently been 
formed which stretches out beyond the former shore line and has 
formed a gathering ground from which the sand has been blown 
inwards by the strong winds of the monsoon. There appears to be 
no practicable cure, for the reopening of the Chinna creek is out of the 
question on account of the deterioration of the harbour which would 
result, and the only palliation possible appears to be the encourage- 
ment of the growth of the local couch-grass. 

C. L. GRIESBACH, Director^ 

Geological Survey of India. 

Calcutta : 

Th lit April ipo2. 
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PART I.-HEAD-QUARTER NOTES. 

I.— Retirement of Mr. C. L. Griesbach. 

I. Although this report is written and signed by his successor, 
eleven-twellths of the work it reviews was carried out, and the whole 
of it organized, under the direction of Mr. C. L. Griesbach, C.I.E., whose 
term of office expired on the 24tb February, when he retired under the 
55 years’ rule. 

Mr. Griesbach, in the interests of the work of the Department, has 
deprived me of the convenient instrument which he himself possessed 
in the Records for reviewing his predecessor’s services, when he took 
*ovcr charge of the Department from the late Dr. King in 1894. But 
whilst attempting to make this report a faithful expression of his last 
year’s work in India, and the final contribution to his record of official 
activity for over 24 years, I would like to take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing the hope that in his retirement from the service, but not from 
geological work, he will receive further signs of the appreciation with 
which scientific societies in Europe have already marked the work 
done during his official career in India. 
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2.— Appointments. 

2. The gaps in the officers’ list caused by the loss of Drs. Walker 
and von Krafft and Mr. Stonier, referred to in the last General Repo"t 
(p. 2), have been repaired by the appointment of Messrs, L. L. Fermor, 
G. E. Pilgrim, and J. M. Maclaren, who arrived in India on the 29th 
October. 


3.— Director’s Tours. 

3. During the year under report, Mr. Griesbach made the following 
tours 

In May he visited Shillong to inspect the work cairied on by 
Mr. Bose during the previous field season. During September he 
visited Kashmir and inspected the localities in which Dr. Noetling 
had found Gondwana plants associated with permian marine sti'ata 
• {infra, p. 22). ^ . . 

Mr. Holland made a tour through the coalfields of Raniganj, Jherria, 
and Giridih during February. 


4.— Museum and Laboratory. 

4. Mr. H. H. Hayden was in charge as Curator throughout the 

year, and, in spite of the want of a subordinate staff for work in the 
galleries, appears to ha\e made satisfactory progress in labelling the 
collection which has been displayed in the show-cases. The collection 
of fossils, arranged in zoological order in the wall-cases of the palaeon- 
tological galleries, were cleaned and re-labelled throughout, and a 
further portion of the Indian rocks in the lower gallery provided with 
printed labels. , 

5, The collection .of minerals has been largely augmented by the 
addition of examples of a number of new and rare species obtaine 1 by 
purchase. As a reference collection the minerals now displayed ate 
worthy of the creditable position which the Indian Museum now 
admittedly takes amongst the metropolitan museums of the wo.ld. 
The meteorite collection has been enriched by the addition of eight 
falls not previously represented, bringing the total number of meteorite 
falls up to 380. 
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The way in which the Museum is intelligently valued by the public 
is shown by the complete exhaustion of every edition of the guides 
which have been prepared by officers of the Geological Survey. 

6. Much of the time of the Curator and his Assistant was taken up 
with the routine determinative and analytical work on specimens sent 
by other departments and the officers in the field : in this and in the 
work of the Museum the Curator reports that lie has received from the 
Assistant Curator the same efficient assistance which has characterised 
every year of Mr. T. R. Blythes service. 

7. The following donations have been received during the year 

A specimen of galena, from Erki, 20 miles from Simla. 

Presented by Capt. Bernard Scott, l.A. 

A specimen of asbestos, from near Sejavada, Alirajpur State, Bhopawar 
Agency, Panch Mahals. 

Presented by Ralkrishna C. Joshi, Godhra. 

Specimens of the Barratta and Gilgoin station aerolites, found in 1R45 and 
1889, weights 506 grams and 189 grams 5 and of the Tucson (Arispc) sidenic, 
found in 1850, weight 287 grams. 

Presented by Prof. H. A. Ward, Chicago. 

A specimen of the Mount Joy siderite, lound in 1887, weight 1,240 grams. 

Presented by the K. K Naturhistorisches Hof-Museum, Vienna. 

Numerous specimens of bl-pyramidal quartz crystals, from limestone quarries 
at Katni, Jabalpur district. 

Presented by H. F. Cook and Sons, Katni, E. 1 . Railway. 

A specimen of the Bjurbole aerolite, which fell 12th March 1899, weight 
27 grams. 

Presented by the K. K. Naturhistorisches ilof-Museum, Vienna. 

A large specimen of copper pyrites from the Rajdoha Mining Company’s 
'* Gladstone ” shaft, 233*foot level, Rakka, Chota Nagpur 

Presented by Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co., Calcutta. 


^ 5.--Pal®ontological Work. 

{a) Descriptive Work in India. 

8. The progress in descriptive palaeontology at head-quarters has 
been interrupted by the absence of the Palaeontologist in the Simla 
district and Kashmir from April to October and in the Salt Range of 
the Punjab from November to March. 

9. During the last recess, however, Mr. E. Vredenburg undertook 
the preparation of a catalogue of the Tertiary Foraminijera from 
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Sind and Baluchistan, paying special attention to the Nummulites, 
which are, on account of the way these peculiar forms became spread 
all over the great central ocean, stretching from Europe to South Asia 
in early Tertiary times, of unusual assistance in correlating the Lower 
Tertiaries of Sind and Baluchistan with those of the standard scale 
of Europe. Taking eight of the more important species which are 
common to Europe and India, wc have the following correlation scale 
for the Nummulitic formations in the Sind>Baluchistan area 


Correlation of Ntimmulite-hearing beds oj Western India. 


Sind and Baluchistan. 

European Stages. 

Lower Nari with N. intermedia 

Priabo^i^n. 

Unconformity 

Bartonian. 

Upper Khirthar (with the Ghazij and Spinlangi of 
Baluchistan) containing N, perforata^ N, 
lina) granulosa, N. (i4ss.) exponens . 

Lower Khirthar with N. biarriiesnsis and N. (Assiiifia) 
placenfula 

Lultlian. 

Unconformity 



Upper Ranikot— 

Zone 4 with N. planulata and N. {Assiltna) cl. 

titlt •••••«,• 

Zone 3 with N. {Asstlina) cf. uili . 

Zone 2^ 

> without Nummulites • • • 

Zone I j 

Ypresian 

and 

Sparnacian* 
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{b) Descriptive Work in Europe. 

10. Of the palaeontological work done in Europe the only results 
received during the year are embodied in an important memoir by 
Prof. Carl Diener, giving a description of the permian fossils collected 
in the Central Himalayas by Messrs. LaTouche, Smith, Hayden, 
Walker, and von Krafft during 1898—1900. The memoir, amounting 
to 214 pages of the False onto logia hidica, is now in the press. The 
additional details made available by this exhaustive work tend to 
accentuate the distinction in facies between the normal permian rocks 
of the Central Himalayas and the permian blocks which have been 
brought from some unknown region, and left as isolated crags on the 
younger strata. The permian fossils in these exotic blocks show 
^greater affinities with the Salt Range permian than with the strata of 
the same age in the Centra] Himalayas. 

6.— Publications and Library. 

11. The following publications were issued during the year; — 

General Report on the work carried on by the Geological 

Survey of India, from the ist April 1901 to the 31st 
March 1902. 

Memoirs, Volume XXXIl, Part 3. Notes on the “Exotic 
Blocks “ of Malla Johar in the Bhot Mahals of Kumaon, by 
A. von Krafft. 

Memoirs, Volume XXXI II, Part 2, Title-page, contents, etc. 

Memoirs, Volume XXXIII, Part 3. The Geology of Kalahandi 
State, Central Provinces, by T. L. Walker. 

Memoirs, Volume XXXIV, Part 2. The Mica Deposits of 
India, by Thomas H. Holland. 

Memoirs, Volume XXXV, Part i, Geology of Western Raj- 
putana, by Tom D. LaTouche. 

Palaeontologia Indica, Series XVI, Volume I. Title-page, 
contents, etc. 

Palxontologia Indica, New Series, Volume II, Article i. 
Observations sur quelques plantes fossiles des Lower 
Gondwanas, par R. Zeiller. 

The additions to the Library during the year 1902-03 amounted to 
2,017 volumes, of which 1,184 were acquired by 

tjihfnw ft' • ^ 

presentation and 833 by purchase. 
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7.— Disposition List- 

12. During the year ending the 31st March the officers of the 

Department were posted as follows 

Superintendents. 

At head-quarters till November nth; 
posted to Upper Burma, Lower Chind- 
win and Pakoko districts. Returned 
to head-quarters February 3rd, and left 
for Jammu March 21st. 

Returned to head-quarters from the 
Northern Shan States on the 20th May 
igo2 On privilege leave from 8th 
September to 5th October 1902. De- 
puted to examine the Ladda coal-field, 
and returned to head-quarters on the 
8th November 1902. Posted to Burma 
from the nth November* 1902, and 
returned to head-quarters on the 20th 
March 1903. 

Returned to head -quarters from the Viza- 
gapatam hill tracts on the loth May 
igo2. Posted to the same area from 
the 1st November 1902 to date. 

Deputy Superintendents. 

Mr. P. N. Bose . . Returned to head-quarters from Assam 

on the I itb June 1902 ; and left Calcutta 
for the field on the 22nd October 1902 
to continue his survey of the Jaintia 
hills of Assam. 

Mr. P. N. Datta . . Returned from the Northern Shan Statts 

on the 26th May 1902. Posted to the 
same area, and left for the field on the 
4th November 1902. 

Mr. F. H, Smith . . Returned to head-quarters from Chota 

Nagpur on the 3rd May 1902. Posted 
to the same area on the 5th November 
1902. 

Mr. H. H. Hayden • . At head-quarters throughout the year. 


Mr. R. D. Oldham 


Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche 


Mr. C. S. Middlemiss 
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Assistant Superintendents. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg , Returned from Baluchistan on the loth 

June 1902. Left on 3rd November to 
make a survey of the Dhar State. 

Mr. L. L. Fermor . • Joined the Department 29th October 

1902. Deputed to accompany Mr. 
Vredenburg on the 3rd November 1902. 

Mr. G. E. Pilgrim . . Joined the Department 29th October 1902. 

Deputed to accompany Mr. LaTouche 
on the nth November 1902. 

Pal/eontologist. 

Dr. F. Noetling . . Deputed to the Dargoti .State, north- 

east of Simla, on the 22nd April 1902. 
On completion of this special examina- 
tion, was posted to Kashmir. Returned 
to head-quarters on the 23rd October 
1902, and left on the 3rd November 
to accompany Professor E. Kolcen 
during his visit to the Salt Range and 
Siwaliks, and returned to head-quarter ^ 
on the 5th March 1903. 

Specialists. 

Mr. R. R. Simpson . . Deputed to examine the coal of the 

Trans-Indus range, Mianwali district, 
also to the Jammu territory, and left on 
the 14th January 1903. 

Mr. J. M. Maclaren . . Joined the Department 29th October 

1902. Posted to Cliola Nagpur and 
left Calcutta for the field on the 7th 
November 1902. 

Sub-Assistant. 

Hira Lai , . .1 During the field season 1902-03 was 

attached to Mr. Smith’s party in the 
Chota Nagpur division. 

Assistant Curator. 

. I Was on duty at head-quarters through- 
out the vear. 


Mr. T. R. Blyth 
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Part 1 1. -FIELD- WORK. . 

ECONOMIC enquiries. 

I.— Coal. 

13. Towards the close of the season 1901-1902, and after the sub* 
Assam mission of the report covering the work up to the 

Shillong 31st March, Mr. Bose discovered some rolled 

fragments of coal in a stream about 4 miles 
west of Barapani, near Shillong. On resuming 
field work this season, he follow’ed up this discovery, and successfully 
traced the origin of the coal to some outcrops situated close to the 
head-waters of a stream known as the Urn Rileng at the foot of 
Dinghie hill, about 2 miles west of the Shillong-Gauhati cart-road. 
The outcrops are much concealed by jungle and superficial deposits, 
but a systematic search and prospecting operations laid bare a fairly 
good section, in which several horizons of good coal werd^found, the 
most important seams of which are two of 4 feet and 6 feet 6 inches 
thickness, respectively. 

I j . Assays of two samples made in the Laboratory showed the coal 
to be of good quality, and its position— within 1 1 miles of Shillong and 
only 2 miles from the Shillong-Gauhati cart-road— warranted the insti- 
tution of a careful exploration of the field. The work of testing the 
resources of the field was undertaken by the Public Works Department 
with the assistance of advice from Mr. Bose. Two pits, put down at sel- 
ected distances from the outcrop, in the hope of meeting the seams and 
thus proving the horizontal extension of the coal, reached, respectively, 
2S and 21 feet, when difficulties arose from the influx of water, and it 
was decided to continue the test by boring. Matters were at this in- 
conclusive st^e at the close of the season, and an attempt will, I hope, bq 
made to carry out the work more energetically during the present year. 

15. During January Mr. Simpson undertook the examination of the 
.. r.„-» - coJi' deposits in the Isakhel tahsil of Mianwali 

MlANWALI district, O 17 , , 

Punjab ; district, Punjab. Four groups of deposits were 

Mr. R. R. SimptoH. examined, which may be distinguished as — 

(1) Kdlabigh area 

(2) Kuch area. 

(3) Between Kuch and Sagruto summit. 

(4) Mulla Khel and Sultan Khel area. 
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16. The Kdlabigb coal deposits ^^e^e found to be very variable in 
quality and thickness of workable seams, and the estimate of about 
50,000 tons of available fuel is based on the assumption that an average 
thickness of 4 feet would be maintained over the strike of 550 feet. 
At Kuch, about 6 miles further north and less favourably situated 
for transport to the Indus, a rough estimate was made of 11,000 tons 
of available coal for a seam averaging about 16 inches in thickness. 
The coal-seams opened by drives in the ground between Koch and 
the Si^ruto peak are not considered to be worth working, 

17. A more promising result was obtained in the fourth area exam- 
ined. From the outcrop seen in the Batochi gorge about 2 miles north 
of Mulla Khcl, a seam, varying from i to 4 feet in thickness, was traced 
for about 6 miles to the south to a point west of Sultan Khel. Samples 
taken from this seam, and from the three other areas, are now being 
examined in the Laboratory, and when the assays are complete a 
report will be submitted on the probable value of, and best method of 
attacking, these deposits. 


2.--Chfomite. 

18. In April 1902 Mr. Vredenburg proceeded from Sind to Balu- 

chistan and examined the chrome-iron ore deposits 

Baluchistan 1 jjjg pighin and Zhob districts. The chromite 

Mr, E, Vredenburg. . ... . , 

occurs as veins and irregular, segregated masses 

in the serpentines that accompany the great basic intrusions of upper 

cretaceous age, which form particularly conspicuous masses amongst 

the hills bordering the Upper Zhob valley, both to the north and south. 

To the westward these serpentines continue into the upper valley of the 

Pishin river, which forms the geographical and geological continuation 

of the Upper Zhob, while to the east and north-east a few observations 

ii)i^de at different times by various geologists indicate their continuation’ 

at intervals along the Lower Zhob, and even as far as the Tochi valley. 

19. One of the most promising localities occurs about 2 miles 
east of Khinozai in the Pishin district, where Mr. Vredenburg specially 
investigated a vein-like mass about 400 feet long with an average 
breadth of 5 feet. The vein consists of almost pure ore of great rich- 
ness. An analysis made in the Laboratory of the Geolr^ical Survey 
gave over 54 per cent, of chromium sesquioxide, and some parts of the 
vein show even a higher percentage. The locality is connected by an 
excellent road with Khanai railway station, 1 7 miles distant. 
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Assam : 

Mf. P, AT. Bose. 


3.— Fire-clay. 

20. The fire-clay previously noticed by Mr. Bose near Jowai was, 
at the request of the Honourable the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam, re-examined and sampled 
for testing. The tests, l<indly made by Messrs. 
Burn & Co., show that the material forms excellent fire-bricks capable 
of standing a great beat. Its occurrence in large quantity in the vici- 
nity of good coal makes it available for the manufacture of bricks, 
gainst which there appears to be only the cost of transport to a 
market. 


4* -"Gold. 

21. On account of the numerous statements which have been 
made in the past about finds of gold, and of the 
occurrence of ancient gold-workings in Chota 
Nagpur, a sur\'ey of the most prominent parts of 
the division was instituted in the season 1901- 

1902 by Mr. Smith and Hira Lai, and was continued during the past 
season w ith the addition of Mr. J. Malcolm Maclarcn to the party. 
The details of these investigations will be published in a special 
memoir now being prepared by Mr. Maclarcn. 

22. The area examined covers parts of the districts of Mdnbhum 
and Singhbhum, with the tributary states of Gangpur, Bonai, Odepur, 
and Jashptir. The distribution of the geological formations, as 
corrected up to date, is shown in the accompanying map (fig. i). The 
large area marked as Dharwarian consists of a group of imperfectly 
foliated schists and phyllites, similar in general characters to the 
Dharwar series in South India, and, like them, much older than the 
oldest unfossiliferous rocks distinguished as the Cuddapahs. A pro- 
minent and important feature in the country is the great Dulma band of 
dioritic trap which runs from south of Dhadka, in Mdnbhum, into 
Western Singhbhum, has affected all the rocks in its neighbourhood, 
and appears to be responsible for the auriferous character of the 
quartz veins, as all the instances of geld found in situ, have been in 
close proximity to the Dulma trap, or to dykes of a similar petrological 
character. The most conspicuously auriferous horizon in the Dharwar 
series is a little south of the Dulma trap-band, just outside the zone of 
pronounced thermal metamorphism, and, judging by the distribution 
of alluvial gold at Patkum and in M^nbhum, a similar auriferous 


Chota Nagpur : 

Mf. F» H, Smith. 
Mr. J. A/, Maclarcn. 
Hira Lai. 



FlC. I .— Map of the Chota t agpur auriferoui belt. 
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horizon exists to the north of the trap. The well-known copper- 
bearing zone, shown on the map further south, was not subjected to 
special study, the work being confined to testing the resources of the 
country in gold. 

23. Gold being a metal of very wide distribution and one which 
can be profitably w'orked in rocks carrying such small quantities, one 
is never safe in assuming from a few scattered observations that it 
certainly does not exist in payable quantities in any area of crystalline 
rocks. In the case of Chota Nagpur, without asserting that payable 
gold deposits do not possibly exist, the results of the present enquiry 
have not included a single instance which could be reasonably regarded 
as a legitimate mining proposition. 

24. With regard to the quartz reefs, the deposits are thin and their 

mineral contents “patchy," so much so, that 

Auri/eroits reefs. instead of expressing the richness in ounces per 

ton, the ore bodies arc so small that they might more appropriately 
be expressed as grains to the ounce of quartz. The full ijifport will 
show that the operations conducted by the survey party did not 
extend to any depth. But the common fallacy that an auriferous 
vein necessarily improves with depth has not been allowed to divert 
the party from the policy of making superficial examination of many 
outcrops instead of deeply prospecting a few’. 

25. In the course of the survey, two doubtful prospecting proposi- 
tions W'ere discovered, that is, two areas w'here, on commercial 
principles, further search for auriferous veins may be regarded as a 
justifiable venture. These arc (i) the range between Ankva and 
Manharpur, and (2) the line lying about 3 miles south of the Dulma 
trap, connecting Sausal and Sonapet. The first is mentioned on 
account of the rich, coarse, alluvial gold found in the immediate 
vicinity, of the rich specimen of auriferous quartz picked up in the 
Ankua stream, and of the existence of large, well-defined quartz reef% 
in the neighbourhood. Along the second area nearly all of the gold 
hitherto found in situ in this division has been obtained. 

26. The recovery of gold from alluvial deposits offers no brighter 
Alluvial gold prospects than that of mining the quartz-veins. 

Hydraulic mining, as practised in other countries, 
is out of the question, on account of lack of water and the poverty of 
gold content. At Sonapet conditions for the storage of water on a 
large scale, and under sufficient head, are extremely favourable ; but 
the result of trials indicated the average gold content to be less than 
I i grains per cubic yard ; and, considering the large capital outlay 


Alluvial golda 
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necessary, this amount is far too small to give any hope of profitable 
return. At Ankua, also, water could he obtained at no great cost, 
but the gold content here is only about i grain to the cubic yard— even 
lower than that of Sonapet. It has been suggested that the richer 
gravels, at least, could be shifted at a profit to suitably situated tail- 
races by coolie labour, but, though this may be possible for dry 
gravel, the handling of gravel full of water would hopelessly handicap 
the undertaking. 

27. The suggestion to undertake dredging operations has also 
been kept in view ; but the conditions of the Chota Nagpur rivers 
introduce difficulties not usually encountered in successful dredging 
operations. Most of the rivers flow over the bard, upturned edges 
of schistose rocks, which, as in the Subanrfkha, form a succession of 
rocky bars across the stream, between which native workers wash 
for gold. Operations would necessarily be intermittent on account of 
the annual floods, and with each flood the layer of “ wash ” stripped 
would be covered with several feet of fresh ddbris. The layers of 
gravel, not more than 3 to 6 inches thick, in which the gold i? stored, 
rarely contain more than a grain of gold to the cubic yard. 

28. There is one possible exception to this general condemnation. 
In the Brahmini river, near Durjing in Bonai, the alluvial flat would, 
if the gold content were sufficient, make an ideal " pond-dredging ” 
proposition ; but the tests made show a content of less than one 
grain to the cubic yard, which would be insufficient for profitable work. 

29. To what extent this general conclusion is justified by the 
observations made, the expert will be able to judge on publication of 
the details; but it should be understood that the operations which 
have been conducted have not exhausted the possibilities of the area. 
Gold is undoubtedly widely distributed — indeed, almost universal — in 
the country examined, and future explorations may possibly reveal an 

• instance of local concentration in payable quantities. But the results 
so far obtained, of a fairly conducted exploration, are sufficient to 
show that, in the absence of such definite evidence, gold-prospecting 
in this area could not, except in the possible instances named, be 
honestly recommended as a reasonable venture. 

30. Whilst there are not wanting evidences of the persistent search 
for gold in Chota Nagpur during the past, there are no signs of exten- 
sive and deep ^ancient workings, such as are known in the auriferous 
tracts of South India. The general distribution of the metal evidently 
attracted numbers of native workers in the past, but there is no strik- 
ing instance to show that their efforts were maintained lor long in any 
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one place, and this interpretation of their results is in agreement with 
the conclusions of the survey just made. 


5.— Iron and Manganese. 

31. Amongst the questions of economic importance taken up 
during the survey of the Dhar forest, the rich 


Mr* E. Vredenburg. 
Mr, L L* Fermor, 


iron-ores which form fault-breccias received some 
attention. 'I'hey follow lines of faulting, the 
richest hematitic deposits being found along the great fault which 
Dr. W. T. Blanford long ago recognised as separating the Vindhyan and 
Bijavvar systems throughout the entire district from east to west. The 
main, and at present insuperable, difficulty in connection with the de- 
velopment of these ores on a large scale is the absence of mineral fuel. 

32. Manganese ores are widely distributed as a cementing material 
in the coarse conglomerate at the base of the Lameta series. These 
and some other minerals of possible value are now being analysed In the 
Laboratory, and will be reported in detail to the Dhar Durba/! 


6.— Lead. 

Dr. Noetling was deputed in April to the Dargoti State, north- 
east of Simla, to report on a lode of galena, re- 
garded by the State officials as possibly valuable. 
His observations, supported by the assays made 
by the Curator, showed that the ore-body is neither rich enough nor 
large enough for successful exploitation. 


33 - 


DaRCOTI : 
Dr, F, Isioctling, 


Burma : 

Mr, R, D. Oldham. 


7.— Petroleum. 

34. During January Mr. Oldham examined the area covered by 
the newly delimitated blocks extending north- 
wards from the ground described by the late 
Mr. G. E. Grimes * in the Pakoku district. The 

absence of topographical details on the maps prevented the preparation 
of a detailed geological map ; but, by obtaining the positions of the 
boundary pillars, Mr. Oldham has succeeded in tracing the course of 
the anticline running northwards from the Ycnangyat oil-field. 

35. Throughout most of its course Hrome beds are* exposed in the 
axis of the anticline. The first oil-sand is exposed in the Ngapok- 


’ Mem. Geol. Surv. Ind., vol. XXVllI, pt. i. 
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choung in block 48 ; the first four in block 57 and the first five in block 
67, after which, on going north, the axis of the anticline pitches rapidly 
to the north, and the exposure of Prome beds dies out completely in 
block 123. The structure is that of a productive oil-field, and it is 
possible that a remunerative supply of oil could be obtained : but the 
free exposure of the upper oil-sands must have led to the escape of 
large quantities, and the absence of cover, owing to exposure of the 
Prome beds, will prevent the development of pressure which gives rise 
to the flowing wells of Yenangyat. At the same time, although the 
known oil-sands may be less productive than at Yenangyat, lower beds 
are made more accessible for exploration by the rise of the anticlinal 
axis, and the possibility of the occurrence of lower oil-sands may thus be 
tested by boring. 


Baluchistan ; 
Mr. E, Viedenburg. 


Dhar : 

Mr. E, VredenLurg. 


8.~Water. 

36. During May Mr. Vredenburg was engaged in examining certain 
localities in the neighbourhood of Quetta to 
ascertain the possibility of obtaining a supply of 
artesian water, and points were selected where 

boring tests will be undertaken by the Local Government. 

37. During the survey of the Dhar forest attention was given to 
the question of w'ater-supply, as the Nimanpur 
pargana is unfavourably situated in this respect. 
Nearly the whole of the pargana is in the condi- 
tion of a terrace situated at an altitude intermediate between that of 
the d« ep Narl ada valley to the south and the much loftier Malwa 
p’ateau to the north. The flatness of this terrace is remarkable, and 
is explained by its representing an ancient cretaceous pereplain of hard 
Bijawar and Vindhyan rocks, cnee more 1 rought (o light owing to the 
denudation of the easily- weathered, overlying Lameta rocks. From the 
foot of the Malwa scarp to the edge of the cliffs that overlook the 
Narbada, the level of this land remains almost everywhere the same, 
generally a little under 900 feet. Water-courses are scarce, and 
dcvelope into gorges which gradually become deeper as they approach 
the Narbada. In many cases the stream-beds get lost in “swallow'* 
holes,” and the whole plateau is thus drained so effectively, that it is 
\ery difficult to obtain any water during the driest part of the year, 
notwithstanding the fairly abundant rainfall. This circumstance, to- 
gether with the natural aridity of much of the Bijawar and Vindhyan 
outciops, accounts for the region having never been occupied by a 
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sliictly agricultural population, and since the abandonment of the iron 
mines, consequent on the importation of cheaper foreign metal, the 
district has been practically deserted. The physical conditions are the 
very opposite of those required for aitesian wells. Nearly all the 
shallow wells fed by the surface water become dry during a part of the 
year, while the sinking of deep wells is too costly and too uncertain to 
be recommended. Hence in those parts of the plateau where patches 
of culti\ able land exist (usually in connection with Lameta outliers), 
all efforts should be restricted to surface works, such as the construc- 
tion of dams, and perhaps of small canals. 

38. These remarks do not apply to the strip of land in the northern 
part of the pargana, along the foot of the Malwa scarp, where water 
usually exi.sts at a small depth, and wlnrc the weathering of the basalt 
produces “ black soil ” of great richness. 


^.-GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 


I.— Assam. 

39. Mr. Bose continued his survey of the Khasia and Jaintia hills in 
Kiusi.i AND j.MNiiA Assaoi, cxtcndiiig the work on the one-inch scale 

wn-LS: over parts of Sheets 29, 30, 42, 43, and 44, and 

ilr.P.N. base. reducing by another 500 square miles the 

ground left unsurveyed, 

40. The accepted relationships of the formations mentioned in the 
two previous General Reports (igoo-1901, p. 20, and 1901-1902, p. 25) 
have not been modified by this work. But a small coal-bearing forma- 
tion, near the head-waters of the Um Rileng, 1 1 miles north of Shillong, 
discovered since the submission of the last Report, and at first announced, 
on account of the peculiar character of its coal, as cretaceous, is now 
doubtfully given a post-tertiary age by Mr. Bose. He has found, on 
tracing the rocks further westward into the valley of the Kakri river, 
within a short distance of Laidom, where the cretaceous rocks are 
typically developed, that the lithological dissimilarity between the new 
beds and the cretaceous is so great that he now doubts his original 
correlation. On account of the imperfectly consolidated character of 
the Um Rileng beds, he is inclined to regard t)iem as comparatively 
recent in age. But the form of evidence is admittedly weak, and as 
there are signs of considerable changes in the physical features of the 
area since the deposition of the Um Rileng beds, the age of the fortna- 

tion must remain, in the absence of fossils, undetermined. The attempts 
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made to test the value of the coahseams have been reviewed on a 
previous page (p. 8). 

2.— Baluchistan. 

41. The long-controverted question as to the . age of the Takatu 
mountain near Quetta has now been definitely 
re en.urg. Some years ago Mr. F. H. Smith made 

a carefully detailed survey of the ranges, from which it became 
evident that the massive limestone, forming the main line of peaks, with 
a scarped face to the south-east and a dip-slope to the north-v\est, does 
not really overlie the cretaceous rocks of the low'er ranges to the south- 
east, but has been brought into its place by an overthrusl fault. The 
opinion as to its eocene age upheld for many years by previous obser- 
vers could no longer, therefore, be maintained. Some fossils showing 
mcsozoic affinities w'erc also found, but not sufficiently characteristic 
for a more precise determination of the age. Following Mr. Smith’s 
indications, Mr. Vredenburg came across several localities where the 
fossils arc mote plentiful, the most abundant of all belonging to two 
species of Sptriferina. These fossils occur in a thick scries of shales 
and flaggy limestones, extensively developed in several parts of Balu- 
chistan, and of an age which cannot be later than liassic. In normal 
sections they always underlie the great formation appropriately named 
by Mr. Oldham the "massive limestone,” in whose uppermost strata 
callovian fossils have been described by Dr. Noetling.^ It is the latter 
rock, and not the Nummulitic eocene limestone, that forms the most 
conspicuous portion of the I'akatu. 


3.— Burma. 

42. During the course of his work in the Lower Chindwin district, 
Mr. Oldham paid special attention to the pecu- 
liar, crater-like hollows occurring in the tertiary 
rocks. These hollows have precipitous sides, 
and are sometimes a mile or more in diameter, 
occasionally including small lakes of salt water ; in one case near Lasko, 
there w'cre three confluent hollows, with low cross-ridges of volcanic 
ash between them, making a depression 1 ^ miles long, and reaching, in 
the centre and deepest hollow, 1 50 feet below the general surface of 
the country. The fragmentary materials in the country around include 
fragments of andesitic lava, mixed with blocks derived from the tertiary 


Explosion cratek.s, 
Lower Chindwin 

niSTkICT ; 

Mr. /?. D. Oldham. 


* Pal. Ind., ser. XVI, vol. I, pt. i. 
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beds ; but unmistakable volcanic tuffs are found near by, lying on the 
pliocene sandstones, the original shapes of the accumulations having 
been modified by recent erosion. There are eleven of these curious pit- 
craters in the district, arranged along a line running about N.-E. — S.-W. 
for a distance of i .3 Yniles, thus suggesting their connection with some 
tectonic fissure, which, however, has not been otherwise suspected or 
proved. They were evidently formed after the cessation of the normal 
volcanic activity known to have occurred in the area, and were produced, 
according to Mr. Oldham’s judgment on the facts, by sudden and violent 
explosions of gases, not followed by ordinary volcanic ejecta, but begin- 
ning and ending abruptly. It is interesting to note that the volcanic 
material of the neighbourhood is andesitic in its character, as the 
most violent of explosive eruptions have been those connected with 
andesitic material, the recent eruptions in the West Indies having 
added further instances. The full paper will be published in the 
Records, which are to be revived. 

43. The work which has been done in the Northern Shan States by 
Messrs. LaTouche, Datta, and Pilgrim, requires 
either a detailed explanation on account of the 
difficulties which have arisen, or a brief mention 
on account of the few indisputable conclusions 
which have been obtained with regard to the 

stratigraphical characters of the country. The difficulties, treated at 
considerable length in the reports for 1899-1900 and 1900-1901, are 
not yet removed, and the conclusions, stated more precisely in 1901- 
1902, have yet to be substantiated by palaeontological work. The 
collections of fossils made during the past four seasons have now been 
sent to England for critical examination, and until they are accurately 
determined, the questions of correlation of the systems in Upper 
Burma with those on the European standard scale must be kept in 
abeyance. 

44. The premature discussion, however, of the question of correla- 
tion has regretfully obscured the actual observations, and has retarded 
the work of mapping the local natural groups of strata, which should 
be recognised and mapped as the first duty of the survey, apart from 
the interesting question of equivalence with the recognised systems of 
Europe. No system of strata in India is coeval, beginning and 
finish, with any one in. Europe, and the use of European terms should 
follow, not guide, the work of outlining formations on our ma ps. 
Whether a system of strata is palaeozoic or mesozoic the e«set»tw l 


Nohthern Shan 
S rATES : 

Mr. T. D, LoTeuche. 
Mr. P, N. Daitch. 
Mr, G. E. Pilgrim, 
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characters which give it an individuality as a system should be delinMited 
and mapped, and that work will represent so much podtive progreps 
whether its exact age can be determined or not. 

45. In spite, however, of the confusion and the time which has been 
wasted over purely academic questions, the detailed lithological asd 
stratigraphical description of the country has forced a recognition of 
certain of the groups with pronounced individuality, and the work 
which has been done in mapping, describing, and collecting from 
these represents solid and satisfactory progress. The formations about 
which there is no possible doubt have been outlined, and large collec* 
tions of fossils have been made. 

46. Mr. LaTouche has covered the new sheets. Nos. 239'>*24i, 
published since the last report, and has completed the work partially 
done during the previous season on Sheets 285—287. He has also made 
a traverse through the Ruby Mines district, and, as far as the thick 
jungle would permit, has mapped the courses of several bands of the 
crystalline limestones in which the ruby is found. 1 he details will 
be published when the survey has been completed; meanwhile, 
Mr LaTouche, who is now on furlough, has taken the opportunity of 
obtmning the opinions of specialists at home on the fossils which have 
been collected, and will endeavour to arrange for their description in 
Europe in the hope of being able to supplement the field observations 
with palaeontological data sufficiently precise to permit of correlaiion. 

47. Mr. Datta has similarly extended the survey work to the east 
and south, completing Sheets 332 and 333, and covering parts of 331, 
379, and 380. 

4.— Central India. 


48. Mr. Vredenburg’s services were lent for the field season to 
Dhar FOREST- Durbar, and, with the assistance of 

Ur. B. Vredenburg. Mr. Fcrmor, he made a detailed survey of the 
Mr. L. L. Nrmor. Nimanpur pargana, generally known as the Dhar 
forest. The observations made on minerals of economic value are 
noticed separately (pp. 14 and 15), but in addition to these some ques> 
tions of geological interest ha\e been developed and settled. As an 
example of the three-fold work of the geological surveyor— the delinea- 
tion of fwmations on the map, the application of newly-discovered pheno- 
mena to current geological problems, and the recognition of possible 
occurrences of material valuable from an economic stand-point— 
Mr. Vredenhurg’s work in this area merits the highest dej^ee oC 
commendation. 
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49, The most important amongst the questions which can fairly be 
regarded as now settled, is the age of the sandstones and conglo- 
merates, formerly regarded by Mr. J. G. Medlicott* and Dr. W. T. 
Blanford as part of the Lameta series of rocks which were deposited 
on the old Gondwana continent before it was overwhelmed by the 
great flows of Deccan trap in uppermost cretaceous times. 

Later writers on the area came to the conclusion that some expo- 
sures of the sandstones regarded as Lameta probably belonged to the 
Gondwana system, and hopes were consequently entertained of finding 
coal in this area. The formation is fairly constant in consisting of an 
upper division, in w’hich the prevailing sandstones are associated with 
shales and calcareous beds, resting on a lower division of conglomerate 

of well-rounded pebbles, em- 
bedded in clay or loose sand, or 
cemented by calcite, oxides of 
iron, or manganese Throughout 
the greater portion of the area 
examined during the season this 
formation is unfossiliferous ; 
but at the south-western ex- 
tremity of the map (fig. 2), 
near Barwaha in Holkar terri- 
tory, the conglomerate contains 
typical Bagb (cretaceous) 
fossils. The fossiliferous conglo- 
merate is lithologically identi- 
cal w^Ith that which everywhere 
else in the area underlies the 
supposed Gondwana sandstone, 
and here also actually underlies 
the sandstone previously regarded as Gondwana. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that Dr. Blanford’s original correlation of these beds with the 
Lametas was correct. His conclusions, based on lithological similari- . 
ties, have now been confirmed by observed continuity of the sandstone 
and conglomerate without fossils to the sandstone and conglomerate 
with unmistakable cretaceous forms. 

50. It follows also from these observations that the Lameta and the 
Bagh series are of the same age, the former being the deposits laid down 
in fresh water on the Gondwana continent, whilst the latter are those 
formed at the same time in the adjoining sea. 1 he Barwaha exposure 
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thus indicates approximately the easternmost limit of trespass by the 
cretaceous (cenomanian) sea. 

51 . In another way this wor’v has been interesting as a contribution 
to the physical geography of the old land area which was over- 
whelmed by the great Dercan lava-flows in uppermos* cretaceous times. 
In places where atmospheric agents have cut through the protecting 
envelope of trap, the oM weathered surfaces of the Lamcta scr’es have 
been exposed, showing ferruginous and manganiierous lateritcs, like 
those of modern times, and revealing the old irregularities of surface 
due to river action in cielaceous times. Th(' filling-up by the lava - 
flows of the old ravines cut in the Lameta sandstones has led some 
previous observers to false conclusions with regard to the re'ative 
ages of some exposures of Lamela sandstone and adjoining trap. 
Near Chandgarh, for in.stancc, where the Narbada cuts through a thick 
conglomeratic bed, the latter, on account of its high level, was formerly 
taken to be a sub-recent accumulation in the river valley; but 
Mr. Fermor, who cross-'d the exposure early in the season, was 
struck by the absence of basalt and agate pebbles amongst the boulders, 
as one would expect in a conglomerate formed at the expense of the 
Deccan trap. On returning later on, in accordance with Mr. Vreden- 
burg’s instructions, to examine the exposure more critically, it was 
found that the apparent higher positioo of the conglomerate was due 
to the Deccan trap having filled-in a deep valley in the Lamcta beds.’ 

52. Observations which give us glimpses of the old cretaceous 
landscape which was obliterated by the great lava-flows do mute than 
satisfy geological curiosity. The Dcccan trap has protected the 
mineral w-ealth of the continent for over 200,000 square miles, and it 
probably hides more coal than that which has escaped the uninterrupted 
ravages of the weather in the parts of the country exposed 
throughout the subsequent tertiary era. The valuable seams of coal, 
fgr instance, accidentally exposed by the notch cut out of the 
trap in the Pench valley in the Central Provinces gives an indication of 
what is still hidden below. 

* The recognition of a cretaceous age for these beds formerly regarded as 
sub-recent, leads us to suspect that the same may be true of similar deposits in 
other parts of India, for instance, those in which are situated the so-called alluvial 
diamond-workings of Bundelkhand. There arc many features in connection with 
these deposits which confirm the suspicion that they are not recent alluvial 
deposits, but arc probably lately uncovered patches of the Lamcta series, and this 
conclusion, if established, will have an important bearing on prospecting opera- 
tions in Central India. 
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5.— Kashmir. 

53. Dr. Noetling was deputed to Kashmir in May to enquire into 

the relations of the permo-triassic rocks to those 

Dr. F, Nceiltng. vvhich, in the Salt Range and in the Central 

Himalayas of Spiti and Kumaon, have proved to be of such great 
interest to palaeontologists. Amongst the results of Dr. Noetling’s 
work, the discovery of the fossil ferns, Gangamopteris and Glossopterisy 
in beds apparently below permian marine strata has an important bear* 
ing on the geological age of the Lower Gondwana beds in Peninsular 
India — a question on which the Geological Survey of India had for 
many years to stand alone, and without the support of its own palaeon- 
tologist. Whilst the upper limit of the Gondwana system in Penin- 
sular India could be defined with precision as upper jurassic, on 
account of the trespass of the sea and the deposition of characteristic 
marine fossils in beds containing Upper Gondwana forms, there re- 
mained the great thickness of beds below in the Peninsula wj^tli fossil 
plants, amongst which Glossopteris and Gangamopteris, occurring in 
the lowest stages, indicated (according to the European key to the 
palaeontol(^ical cipher) a jurassic age also. Relying on the accuracy 
of their stratigraphical work, the Geological Survey, led in this ques- 
tion by Ur. W. T. Blanford, insisted on the greater age of the Low’cr 
Gondw’ana rocks, and on purely indirect evidence fixed the base of the 
great system, in spite of the testimony of the Glossopteris flora, as 
approximately equivalent to the permian of Europe. Turning around 
to question the validity of the doctrines by w hich the Lower Gond wanas 
were considered to be jurassic on account cf their fossil plants, the 
Geological Survey added to the strength of Professor Huxley's con- 
tention that evolution amongst the inhabitants of isolated land-areas 
proceeds at dissimilar rates, in contrast to the greater uniformity in the 
distribution of marine forms ; and that, instead of the Low’er Gond- 
wanas being jurassic in age, the evidence pointed to the existence in 
India (and in Australia, Africa, and South America, where similar 
rocks occurred) of Glossopteris and its relatives several geological 
ages before these forms made their appearance in Europe and in 
northern lands generally. 

54. The position taken up finally became strong enough— 
strengthened) in fact, by much, and often bitter, controversy— to 
force conviction on the geologists at home ; but still direct and positive 
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proof remained wanting. Now, however, if Dr. Noetling hat correctly 
read the facts recorded in Kashmir, the final point has been estab* 
lished by direct evidence. The discovery is sufficiently important to 
merit an immediate record of the essential details. 

55. At Khunmu, in the Vihi valley, 15 miles south-east of Srinagar, 
a series of volcanic beds are covered in order by beds of quartzitic 
sandstones and unfossiliferous limestones, on which shales containing 
remains of Gangamopteris were found, followed conformably by 
chert beds, and a calcareous shale with further remains of Gangamo- 
pteris, associated with a ganoid fish of permian affinities, and frag- 
ments of a skull of Archegosaurus. There is then a break in the 
observations, due to the slopes being covered by talus, deposits, and 
the next beds exposed, dipping in the same direction, and presumably 
following the plant-bearing bed without a break, contain Fenestella 
with other Bryosoa. The Fenestella beds are covered by limestones 
with Spirifer derbyi, Produefus indteus, and other well-known Salt 
Range fossils, which conclusively prove the permian age of the beds. 

56. Accepting Dr. Noetling’s opinion that the gap in the exposures 
could not possibly hide a fault (which might have brought the permian 
limestones into their apparent position above the plant-bearing beds) 
the section he has described shows by direct evidence from marine 
fossils, that the Glossopteris flora did actually exist in India in permian 
times. At this distance from the late seventies, when the position of 
Ihe Geological Survey was so strongly assailed, the discovery produces 
no further comment than the remark that the plants are just where they 
ought to be expected. But those who took part in the controversy, and 
know of the difficulties of trusting to the defence of indirect evidence, 
will, as many as are still living, receive the announcement of this 
simple fact with satisfaction. To them, and especially to Dr. Blanford, 
who has left such a monument of solid work in India, my congratula- 
tions are offered in the name of my predecessor, under whom the 
work was done, and in the name of my colleagues. 

6.—Madras. 

57. The area examined embraces the lower plainward edge and 

VIZAQAPATAM Httt 3,000-feet plateau lying to the north 

tracts: and south of the Salur-Jeypore ghdt road, and 

included in Sheet io8 of the Atlas of India 
(i inch =4 miles), as well as the greater part of Sheet 93 S.-E., left over 
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from last year. To the above may be added a route traverse across 
Sheet 93 N.-F., vtd Jeypore, and also a flying visit to the manganese 
mines of Kodur (Garavidi, on the Bengal Nagpur Railway). 

58. 1 he season’s work lias again resulted in the discovery of nothing 
but crystalline rocks and the unfossiliferous old strata of probably 
Cuddapah age. Tl.e main groups of the crystalline rocks in the 
Vizagapatam hill tracts have now been outlined, and except for two 
small patches, one in the north-east of Vizagapatam district and the 
other in the south-west on the borders of Godavari district, this blank 
formerly existing in the geological map of India has been filled in. 

59. The rock-groups fall naturally into four main bands, which, 
with their N.-E.— -S.-VV. trend, determine the physical contours of the 
country. The north-western band, lying parallel to and adjoining the 
Bastar State, is a complex of hornblendic and micaceous gneisses and 
schists, often containing potstone, quartzites, frequently ferruginous, 
bands of augen-gneiss, forming the hills, charnockite in small quantity, 
and younger diabase-dykes. The country composed of these rocks 
is, generally speaking, a flat plateau, 01 set of iw'O Ct more plateaux 
ascending by steps from 800 feet in the south-nest end to over 1,000 
feet in the north-east near Jeypore. This plateau bears a thick layer 
of soil ol a br'ght red colour, through which the unaltered rocks 
occasionally protrude as isolated hills and on the edges of the ghats. 

60. With a fairly well-marked scarp and rise of about 1,000 feet, the 
boundary of the next band of rocks is marked off sharply from the first. 
This band is composed mainly of the charnockite series with associated 
khondalites, and grades into the third band on its south-east side, 
where, in addition to the charnockites and Khondalites, gneissose 
granite and granulites make their appearance. These two — the second 
and third band— together form a rough, hilly countiy, traversed by 
flat, open valleys. 1 he khondalites are regarded as originally sedi- 
mentary rocks, now completely metamorphosed by the intrusions of 
charnockite and granite. Amongst the results of contact-action Mr. 
Middlemiss has cited bands of magnetite, limonite, and manganese ores 
near the junction of the khondalite series and the igneous masses. 

61. The south-eastern edge of the third band forms a well-marked 
scarp traversed in the usual way by ghAts, as the rapid drop occurs from 
the 3,000-feet plateau on to the plains to the east. In this low land, 
forming the fourth band, the rocks are mainly of the khondalite series, 
through which occasional bosses of gneissose granite and charnockite 
protrude. 
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62, The large mass of crystalline rocks thus briefly described con- 
tains the usual great variety of lithological types, a few of w hich, on 
account of their exceptional characters, deserve special notice. Near 
Koraput, for instance, Mr. Middlemiss found a band of elaeolite-syenite 
gneis$, which is now the second instance of this interesting rock-group 
in F'eninsuiar India, the first found being that of Si\ amalai in the 
Coimbatore district.^ 

Another rock-band contains so many exceptional minerals that the 
specimens will require a detailed study fo' their identification. Sap- 
phirine, a prominent constituent of one of these bands, is a mineral 
which has only been found in one other locality, namely, Fiskerniis, in 
Greenland. This band has been traced for some 30 miles from Guda 
to Sampangputi, and the study of the largo collection of strange types 
obtained will certainly lead to results of considerable mineralogical 
interest. 

63. Mr. Middlemiss is ot opinion that the high-level latcrite of 
these hills is a definite sedimentary deposit laid down in water. It is 
limited, he reports, to a fairly constant level, surrounding the hills like a 
shore-belt, through which the bare rocks now rise to superior heights, 
and were, he thinks, ‘‘islands in the lateritic age.’’ On the inward 
side of the terraces there is, in each case, a shingle deposit of rolled 
and partly rounded pebbles of the underlying khondalite rock, set in 
a pisolitic laterite matrix. But no fossils of any sort have been found. 
This is an addition to the many theories which have been advanced to 
account for this peculiar formation, and it can only be discussed with 
fairness after a full display of the data. Judging, however, by the 
summary of observations at my disposal, I should not be disposed to 
regard this new suggestion as one likely to affect the growing con- 
viction that laterite is due to a form of rock-decomposition peculiar to, 
or at any rate specially prominent in, moist, tropical climates. 


7. -Punjab. 

64. In accordance with instructions from the Right Honourable the 
Salt Range j Secretary of State, Dr. Noetling was deputed, 

Dr. F. Noetling, during the cold weather of 1902-03, to accompany 

Prof. E. Koken. Professor E. Koken of Tubingen on his tour 
through the Salt Range. Only short notes of the observations made 
have been submitted by Dr. Noetling, and in these two important 
conclusions requiring furcher detailed support have been reported. 


‘ Memoirs, Gool. Surv. Ind., vol. XXX, pt 3. 
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65. The peculiar salt*marl, lying below the Cambrian strata, has 
been a puzzle to every worker in the Salt Range : the preservation of 
large masses of salt since pre^ambrian times, as its stratigraphical 
position appeared to indicate, is i^ithout a parallel ; and the fact that other 
salt deposits not far off appeared to be of tertiary age, as well 9s the 
abnormal characters of the salt-marl itself, have combined to suggest 
that its position immediately below lower Cambrian beds must have 
been attained by some process other than normal sedimentation. 
These points have been noticed by many previous workers, who felt 
unable to offer a satisfactory explanation of the apparently anomalous 
phenomena. Dr. Noetling reports now that there are evidences of the 
whole sedimentary series, from Cambrian to tertiary, having been 
thrust bodily in a southerly direction over the salt-marl, and that the 
latter is probably but another exposure of the tertiary salt-bearing 
formation like that represented at Kohat. The idea thus involves an 
extension of the thrust-plane noticed by Mr. A. B. Wynne many 
years ago near Kalabagh. There are many questions, to answer 
before accepting this plausible explanation of the c^ifiiculty, and it is 
a subject of sufficient importance to merit more detailed observations 
than have been reported. 

66. The other point of interest is the discovery of further, and 
apparently conclusive, evide^vle in support of the theory held by the 
Department that the Salt Range boulder-bed is due to glacial action in 
per mian times. On the northern slope of the western branch of the 
Makrach glen, where the boulder-bed has been removed by the weather, 
typical glacial striae were found on the Cambrian magnesian sandstone, 
over which the ice must have moved. Evidence was obtained also to 
show that the facetted boulders, which have been so puzzling to 
glacialists, must have been planed in their peculiar way Aty being 
embedded in the rocks over which the glacier and its ground-moraine 
moved, a new face being cut when the boulder became shifted and ' 
turned over. It is to be regretted that specimens and drawings in 
illustration of these interesting observations have not been offered to 
the Department, the only account of the details available being those 
published in a series of joint papers by Drs. Koken and Noetling in the 
Centralblatt f&r Mineralogies Geologic und Palaeon'ologie, 1903. 


Calcutta ; 
August ret, tgoy. 


T. H. HOLLAND, Director, 
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